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A TRIP TO PARIS IN AUGUST AND. SEP- 
TEMBER, 1845. 
(Continued from yol. v. p. 489), 


I BELIEVE I have ‘not as yet so 
much as mentioned the Palais Royal, 
and shall fur the present postpone any 
notice of it, having still objeets of greater 
interest to consider, Among these I 
reckon the hospitals of Paris. If the 
French nation are possessed of charity 
in the same degree as the people of Eng 
land, it must be admitted that either 
they are averse to making a public dis- 
play of it, or that some other cause di- 
verts it from that course which it takes 
in England ; where the meetings of nu- 
merous societies, voluntarily united for 
some charitable purpose or other, are as 
frequent and regular as the rising of the 
sun, and innumerable edifices for these 
purposes are constructed at the expense 
of private individuals, whilst their archi- 
tecture serves at the same time to orna- 
ment the places where they are erected. 

Little or nothing of all this is to be inet 
with in the metropolis of France—if you 
except that truly grand and imposing 
structure the Hotel des Invalides, erected 
by a warlike monarch, having uncon- 
troled command over the revenues of 
the whole nation; and the institution for 
foundiings, which is upon a very exten- 
sive scale. But here, as in all other 
matters which concern the public, one 
may see the effect of an absolute govern- 
ment, upon which the individuals of the 
nation idly lean—baving neither autho- 
rity nor inclination to take the business 
of the community into their own hands. 

The streets of Paris, however, do not 
at present by any means exhibit that 
state of mendicity which must have ex- 
isted formerly, if the accounts of travel- 
lers are correct; nor du these accounts 
as to the want of cleanliness in the hos- 
pitals here, receive any confirmation from 
what they now exhibit in that respect. 
The poor and sick must therefore some- 
how be provided for, though not in such 
mansions as, what the French call, the 
English bospitals of luxury; where a 
great part of the funds are diverted from 
their legitimate object, aud expended in 
large salaries tor the officers, and in splen- 
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did buildings. There are, I believe, 
twenty-two hospitals, if not more, in Paris, 
the management of the whole of which 
is vested in a committee of government, 
and therefore liable to all the defects of 
such an administration. The funds of 
these hospitals consist in what little 
property the Revolution has left them ; 
but the greatest part of the expense is 
supplied by the government. Itis perhaps 
a plan deserving of imitation, to keep 
patients under different diseases, as they 
do here, separated in different hospitals, 
by which the nature of such diseases is 
likely to become more perfecily, under- 
stood by the medical men attached to 
these hospitals, 

The Hotel, des Invalides distinguishes 
itself in a view of Paris by its gilt cupola, 
an unusual object ia European architec- 
ture, proclaiming, a3 it were, to the 
spectator, that the comfortable retreat 
of the disabled. soldier is the principal 
object of the care of the nation and its 
chief. A winged lion, a trophy torn from 
the impotent republic of Venice, stands 
ona high pedestal at the entrance of the 
avenue leading to the gate and iron ba- 
lustrade.* The building presents but 
one large front; but it is square in its 


construction ;, containing several courts 


with galleries, in which about 3,000 in- 
mates can be accommodated. In every 
part of this hospital, a great attention to 
fresh air and cleanliness is evident. The 
bedrooms of the patients had a thorough 
air from windows on opposite sides, 
which look into small gardens; and, 
though the weather had for a long time 
been very hot, not the least offensive 
smell was perceived in any part of it. 
The bedsteads have white curtains, aud 
a chest of drawers by the side of them ; 
the pewter basons for the soup were 
scowered by the nurses to the utmost de- 
gree of brightness. There are gardens 
for those who are able to walk, and co- 
vered places to shelter them from the 
rain or the sun, In the captains’ dining- 
room the cloth was laid for dinner; with 





* It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader, that this trophy has since been re- 
stored to the city from which it was brought 
by the universal plunderers.—Epitor, 
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a napkin, a large loaf, and a bottle of 
wine for each. This room is adorned 
with paintings of the towns taken in 
1672. In the soldiers’ room the cloth was 
not yet laid; it had paintings of merely 
the plans of the fortifications taken in 
1667. The great kitchen is high and 
cleanly, but apparently not very large 
for such an establishinent. There isa 
separate kitchen for the apothecary, 
The chapel has nothing very particular ; 
but the greatest attention and expense 
has been bestowed upon that part 
which is under the dome, and upon the 
dome itself. The architecture of this 
part, in the form of a cross, 1s beautiful ; 
the floor of the rotunda and of the ad- 
joining chapels is of marble, adorned 
with fleurs de lis. Were is a monument 
to Vauban, erected, as the inscription 
says, par S. M./’ Empereur et Roi, 1807 : 
—snother monument for Turenne, who 
is represented dying in the arms of vic- 
tory, with the battle of Turkheim in 
1675, in bas relief. The interior of the 
cupola and the ceilings are adorned 
with beautiful paintings set in richly wilt 
frames. This hospital was origin: lly 
erected by Louis XiV. While [ was in 
this hospital, a large body of foreign 
troops, returning from exercise in the 
Champs de Mers, marched by with drums 
and music playing, and colours fying: 
what effect this must have upon the feel- 
ings of these veterans in their retreat 
may be easily imagined. 

it he Fo undling Hospital, which IT had 
often heard mentioned as an institution 
more extensive than any other of the 
kind, T did not find, as I expected, to be 
a building upon a scale of extraordinary 
mavnitude. It is near the Obse rvatory 
and the Boulevard du Parnasse. Yhe 
whole institution js now placed under 
what they call da Maternite. The 
building just mentioned co nti ned only 
one hundred beds, or rather iron cradles, 
in one large room, besides an infirmary 
for the sick infants; these cradles had 
white coverings, and the room seemed 
to be sutiiciently spacious for that num, 
ber of infants under the age of two years; 
for when arrived at that ave they are 
sent to other houses, called Hospices des 
Orphelins. The hundred cradles in this 
room were not now filled by about thirty, 
though sometimes they are not suilicient. 
Whilst £ was surprized at the small 
number of these infants in the house, I 
was much more surprised, when I was 
told, that the number with the nurses in 
the country, amounted to fourteen thou- 
sand. Each infant, on being received, 
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has a ticket fastened to its cap with a 
progressive number, beginning every new 


year with number one: the “pumber of 


this day (16th September) was 5,600 and 
afew more. In the intirmary there were 
many infants; there was a fire and se- 
vera} nurses. The woman attending me 
uncovered and showed to me many pl- 
tiable-looking babies; at last coming to 
one cradle, she said: “T fear this poor 
thing is dead.” She uncovered it, and 
sure enough it was dead, cold, and stiff, 
and its mouth covered with froth. The 
woman appeared quite indifferent about 
it. Whilst the principal object of this 
institution seems to be, to prevent in- 
fanticide, for which it is well calculated, 

I cannot help entertaining doubts of the 
expediency of carrying it to such extent, 
as will invite the idle and profliyate to 
leave their offspring to the care and 
charge of the public, and deprive thou- 
sands of infants of the fostering care of 
their parents, who, though poor, would 
still have found means to bring up these 
children, 1f this easy resource were not 
beld out to them. 

Ot the Hospices des Orphelins, to which 
the foundlings are sent, when past two 
years old, I ‘visited one in the rue St, 
Antoine. It is a very good building, in- 
chosing a large square pla: ited with trees, 
and a large chapel. The rooms are 
airy and clean, and the utensils pro- 
perly scowered. ‘The children appeared 
decently clean, though not like what you 
are accustomed to in England. Their 
appearance was alsu healthy, considering 
the general complexion of French clil- 
dren. The girls make the linen for them- 
selves and for the boys, when these are 
sent out to employment. The nurses 
seemed, by their dress, to belong to a 
religious order, and had a very respect- 
able appearance. 

Several of the hospitals bear the in- 
scription: Hospice d’Incurables, which 
does not allude to lunatics, but to crip- 
ples, superanuuated, and sick past reco- 
very, <A large hospital of this kind js in 
the rue Recollet, tormerly a monastery 
of the Recollets. It is a fine large stone 
building, with an open ground along the 
whole front, containing about five bun- 
dred patiests. In this neighbourhood 
is also the large hospital of St. Louis, 
which is now said to be restricted to 
diseases of an eruptive nature; I was 
told that it contained at present about 
twelve hundred patients. The lower 
bedrooms were vaulted and white-washed, 
and contained three rows of beds each, 
without curtains, and open to a thorough 
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A pretty large church is attached 
tuit. The patients, who were walking 
about, had a dirty appearance. Tad de 
Grace, another hospital, was formerly a 
nursery—a fine building, and one of the 
ornamental objects in aview of Paris. 
There are in front of several houses in 
Paris, inscriptions of Bureau de Benefi- 
cence, which evidently alludes to a cha- 
ritable institution, the nature of which 
T have not yet had explained to me. In 
one of the churches here you may still 
see a board, on which is inscribed a de- 
erec of the Emperor of the year 1805, 
whereby the churchwardens are autho- 
rized to make a collection for the poor, 
at eleven o’clock at high mass, on Sun- 
days only. 

{ have already lad many political d's- 
putes with French politicians, and should 
have had more, if a long suspension of 
practice had not deprived me of that 
facility of speaking French,without which 
such controversies cannot be carried on 
with proper spirit. In acompany where 
a portrait of Blucher was exhibited, a 
Frenchman exclaimed: “ That man has 
done us a deal of mischief!"--“ But 
consider, Sir, what misery the French had 
before inflicted on the Prussians! ”— 
“ Mais /” replied the Frenchman, “apres 
avoir eu tant de tems a y reflechir !” 

Aun old duchess observed: “ Weare 
told that the English and Prussians be- 
lieve in the Gospel, (/’ Evangile,) which 
commands us to forgive our enemies,” — 
* Ah, Madam! the French armies have 
published such a new version of this 
sacred text, by their cannon and bayonets 
in other countries, that it were not to be 
wondered at if the inhabitants of those 
countries should in some degree be in- 
fected by it.”—** These are evasions,” 


alr. 


said the duchess: respect forbade any 


further reply. 

“ Well!” said a French gentleman to 
me, * the English will be masters of Eu- 
rope till they choose to give it up.”— 
It is curious to bear these men make up 
the account of profit and loss for the 
powers concerned in the war. ‘“ Eng- 
land,” they say, “ has gained every thing: 
she having by her trade deprived the 
continental powers of the greatest part 
of their cash, returns them a small part 
of it, after they have expended ali they 
had left, to enable them—certainly to re- 
cover their independence—but finally to 
accomplish the purposes of England; 
that is, to destroy her great political 
rival; whilst England at the same time 
knows how to repay herself. Prussia 
must give up East Friesland to Ilano- 
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ver, which is England; the latter gaining 
thereby an undisturbed inlet into the 
continent for her trade and manufac- 
tures: Hildeshcim is added to it upon 
Buonaparte’s principle of arrondissement. 
A great increase of territory is procured 
for the King of Belgium, who is but a 
viccroy of England; who admits her ma- 
nufactures for a small duty, which is 
easily evaded. She has taken the most 
eligible colonies from the Dutch, and 
probably will obtain still more at the 
final settlement of affairs; whilst she 
allows nobody to take notice of her im- 
mense Asiatic acquisitions.” 

*“ England,” they exclaim, “ pays all 
the nations of the Continent!” “ But 
France,” was my reply, “has robbed 
and plundered them all.” This they seem 
to admit by an exclamation of “ Ah!” 
and a shrug of the shoulders.—“ The 
English have beaten us by finance only,” 
said a Frenchman. “ By finance also, @ 
la bonheur!” T answered ; “for they have 
not acted as you have done, in imitation 
of those Indians who cut down the tree 
lo get at the fruit.”—“ Cest beau!” ex- 
claimed a French lady, understanding 
the application; “ guand on vient [an- 
née prochaine, il n'y a rien.”’—“ Why,” 
they will exclaim, make the whole na- 
tion suiter for the crimes of a chief and 
his adherents?” “ But who will draw 
the line? When this chief was success 
ful, you were all eager to partake of the 
glory, and hailed him with acclamations. 
You are like the trumpeter in the fable, 
who, when the enemy took him in battle, 
and were going to put him to death, 
cried: Why punish me ? I killed nobody: 
I only sounded the trumpet.”—“ If the 
other allies were to leave France,” said 
a French officer,” not a Prussian should 
get out of it alive. I wonder why these . 
Prussians should treat us so much worse 
than the English do?” “ It is perhaps 
because you have never been in the kit- 
chens and cellars of the English,”— 
“ Have not the Allied Sovereigns de- 
clared that their hostility is directed 
against Buonaparte only: that individual 
is expelled; why continue to treat us. 
hostilely?” ‘* The declaration was cer- 
tainly made by the allies when they en- 
tered the French territory for the first 
time, and was ever declaration more 
religiously adhered to? Does history 
furnish a parallel to such generosity 
and magnanimity,.as that with which the 
French nation was treated by thase who 
had suffered from them years of misery and@ 
insult? Nocontribution, nor any resti- 
tution of booty, was demanded of them; 
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aud when, after so short a space as afew 
months, you spurn at this clemency, nay, 
treat it as the effect of fear, and array 
vourselves again under the standard of 
the obnoxious chief, have you a right 
again to appeal to a declaration of the 

Allied Sovereigns, by which, i the first 
imampe, they were desirous to makea 
distinction in favour of the greater part 
of your nation, as having been in a state 
of coercion under a military chief and 
his army ?”—* But why,” they say, “raise 
such acry against us and cur military 
conquests? have not the Allied Sove- 
reigns or their predecessors done the 
sane when they had the opportunity? 
Look at Poland—look at Finland—taken 
by force of arms, without any provoca- 
tion, (we will admit by compulsion,) 
from a king for being the last who perse- 
vered in the field against the man and 
the cause held in abhorrence by the mo- 
narch who overwhelmed and despoiled 
this last champion that stood up against 
it on the Continent: and when the com- 
pulsion ceases, Finland is still retained, 
and another power despoiled of an an- 
cient part of its domimons to serve as 
an equivalent.” 

‘hese are strong points. As to the 
conduct of the three neighbours of Po- 
land, it is to be hoped that the extreme 
humiliation to which thev have felt 
themselves reduced, will be considered 
by them as an evidence that there is a 
Supreme Governor over kings and na- 
tions, who will sooner or later take ven- 
geance for such flagrant infractions of 
the immutable laws of justice between 
men and between nations. As to the 
seizing, and more particularly the retain- 
ing, of Finland, pudet hee opprobria dici 
potuisse, ct non potuisse refellt. That 
accursed measure of transferring even 
ancient and integral parts of a country 
to another sovereign, May in some cases 
be called tor by necessity, but ought 
never to be resorted to except in a case 
of manifest necessity. What reason, 
what right, Lave sovereigns ever such 
new, and even changing acquisitions, to 
expect a cordial loyalty and affection 
ra such new subjects, whiist even a 
dog requires some tine to wean hin 
trom his attachment to his former mas- 
ter? 

The observation of the Frenchmen, 
however, amounts to no more than that 
other sovereigns have made, and may 
still make, encroachments upon their 
neighbours, hut that is not the present 
question. The question is, of a chief 
who made it his system to overturn the 
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governments of all his neighbours, and 
exercise his dominion over all of them; 
and whenever any potentate, either in 
the south or in the north, shall appear 
to have adopted that system, it will be 
the right and the duty of all the rest to 
unite, and to hunt him down like a beast 
of prey. 

“Your English ministers,” observed 
another Frenchman, “ ought to erect on 
the highest mountain in Scotland a tem- 
ple to the God of Frost and Snow, to 
whom they are mdebted for their suc- 
cess more than to their own abilities.”— 
Non nobis Domine! ought certainly to 
be sung with a most cordial feeling and 
conviction on the present occasion by 
the successful Allies; who, however great 
the merit of their exertions to profit by 
the favourable crisis, will no doubt as- 
cribe all their success to the great Author 
of Nature, who alone could produce this 
crisis; and if the French, on their side, 
would seek in the justice of that same 
Being the cause of their overthrow, it 
would perhaps form the best basis of a 
cordial union among all the parties.— 
Some future historian will perhaps dis- 
cover and trace a resembiance in the 
features of the present times tu those of 
the Reformation, At that period reli- 
gious interests had, as political interests 
at the present day, long fermented in 
the minds of men, producing a crisis 
by which, as the physical body ts affected 
by a fever, so the body politic becomes 
violently convulsed. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 








MR. EDITOR, 

THE subjoined account of the con- 
cluding scenes of the life of Thomas 
Paine was read ata public meeting some 
weeks ago by a very respectable member 
of the Society of Friends, in my hearing. 
From his brother I procured this copy of 
the account. I vathe: think that Wm. 
Dilwyn, his daughter, and the young 
person who visited Paine and gave the 
account to Dilwyn’s daughter are of the 
Same society. As almost the whole 
world was injured by Paine’s pernicious 
principles, I hope you will not refuse to 
increase the circulation as widely as 
possible of his recantation. Wishing 


you increasing and continued success, J 
remain, &c. A.B. 





The following is an extract of 4 letter 
received by Mr. William Dilwyn, of 
Walthamstow, Essex, from his daughter 
in America. The writer:is of the most 
voquestionable respectability, and ap- 
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pears recently to have received the in- 
formation stated in it from a person 
equally entitled to credit. The latter 
had resided in a family in the near 
neighbourhood of the celebrated Thomas 
Paine, who resided at Greenwich, near 
New York, and during his last illness 
had contributed to his comfort by occa- 
sionally preparing and sending him food 
and refreshments more adapted to his si- 
cuation than he usually enjoyed. These 
the informant chose to be the bearer of 
(although his personal circumstances 
were so deplorable that the air of his 
chamber could scarcely be endured) to 
his bedside. In performing this humane 
office she had the opportunities of con- 
versation with him which authorise the 
writer’s belief that he exhibited another 
proof of Dr. Youny’s assertion, that 
‘* Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die.” The letter proceeds to say, 
that she found him frequently writing, 
and believed from what she saw and 
heard that, when his pain permitted, he 
was almost always so engaged, or in 
prayer, in the attitude of which she more 
than once saw him when he thought 
himself alone. One day he enquired if 
she had ever read the “ Age of Reason,” 
and on being answered in the affirmative 
desired to know her opinion of that book. 
She replied, she was but a child when 
she read it, and probably he would not 
like to know what she thought of it. 
Upon which he said, if old enough to 
read, she was capable of forming some 
opinion, and from her he expected a 
candid statement of what that opinion 
had been. She then said, she thought it 
the most dangerous and insinuating book 
she had ever seen; that the more she 
read the more she wished to read, and 
the more she found her mind estranged 
from all that is good; and that from a 
conviction of its evil tendency she had 
burnt it, without knowing to whom it be- 
jonged. Paine replied to this, that he 
wished all who had read it had been as 
wise as she; and added, “If ever the 
devil had an agent on earth I have been 
one.” At another time when she was 
in his chamber, and the master of her 
family was sitting by his bed-side, one of 
Paine’s former companions came in; 
but seeing them with him, hastily went 
out, drawing the door after him with vio- 
lence, aud saying, “ Mr. Paine, you 
have lived like a man; I hope you will 
die like one.” Upon which, Paine, turn- 
ing to his principal visitor, said, “ You 
see what miserable comforters I have.” 
Au unhappy female,, who had accompa- 
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nied him from France, lamented her sad 
fate, observing, “ For this man I have 
given up my family and friends, my pro- 
perty and religion ; judge, then, of my 
distress, when he tells me that the prin- 
ciples he has taught me will not bear me 
out !” 








MR. EDITOR, 

BY giving publicity to the following 
Address and Resolutions, you will essen- 
tially promote the best interests of hu- 
manity, your uniform attention to which 
has already merited and obtained to 
your miscellany so large a portion of the 
public favour. 

I hope in a future number to re- 
port progress, and at no distant period 
to record the triumph of good sense and 
benevolence over cruelty and oppression, 
by the substitution of mechanical power 
for infant torture. Wo. Tooke. 

Bedford Row, June 17, 1816. 


London, June 8, 1816. 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Society fur superseding the Necessity of 
Climbing Boys, by encouraging a new 
Method of sweeping Chimneys, and 

or improving the Condition of Chil- 
dren.and others employed by Chimnez 
Sweepers. 


This society originated in February, 1803, 
in a spontaneous expression of the public 
commiseration in favour of a depressed class 
of their fellow-creatures, on the anonymous 
summons of a humble individual (since de- 
ceased) for a general meeting, when a very 
liberal subscription was raised, and the in- 
stitution duly organized. 

The miserable condition of climbing boys 
had not escaped the attention of many bene- 
volent individuals at a previous period, as in 
1773 inquiries were instituted, and in 1786 
Jonas Hanway associated with other philan- 
thropic characters in promoting a bill in Par- 
liament, admirably calculated fur the pro- 
tection of chimney sweepers’ apprentices, and 
which passed the House of Commons ; but, 
unfortunately, the most important and effi- 
cient Clauses were omitted in the House of 
Lords, and the Act of the 28th George III. 
c. 48, as it now stands, is altogether inade- 
quate to the object which it professes to 
effect. . 

In addition to the above may be stated, 
that the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, from 
time to time proposed premiums for the in- 
vention of mechanical means of sweeping 
chimneys ; but such premiums being either 
purely honorary, or ‘small in” pecuniary 
amount, appear not to‘have “induced any ge- 
nerally practicable plan, although several 
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ingenious models and designs were brought 
forward on the occasion: independent of 
which, some ingenious mechanics obtained 
patents for various modes of sweeping chim- 
neys, by means of an apparatus fixed either 
ia the flue, or at the top of it; but the trou- 
le, inconvenience, and expense of such 
plans, occasioned their being neglected by 
the public. 

The act became a dead letter, and the in- 
ventions remained unapplied. 

Such was the state of things when thts 
society Commenced its operations ; which 
had the two-fold object set forth in its title, 
both of which it endeavoured to accomplish. 

Ist. By proposing a premium of two hun- 
dred pounds for the best practical machine, 
with lesser premiums for those of inferior 
utility. 

2ud. By. promoting a bill in parliament 
to supply the deficiences in the existing one, 
and making thore effectual provisions for 
the same purpose. 

The first object was accomplished by the 
machine invented by Mr. George Smart, 
who received a premium, and was further 
sanctioned by the honorary medal of the 
Society of Arts; which machine, the expe- 
rience of 12 years has proved to be successful 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; and 
that hundredth may, by means either of an 
aperture,* or fixed apparatus in the flue, be 
effectually cleansed, and therefore the climb- 
ing boy may, in every case, be dispensed 
with. 

It may here be necessary to observe, that 
the machine in question is worked from be- 
low, requires no fixed apparatus whatever, 
and the operation is attended with little ex- 
pense, and less dirt than when effected in 
the usual method by common climbing boys. 

Ugtil, however, the machine could be 
more generally known and adopted, the so- 
ciety conceived it their duty to proceed upon 
the second part of their object ; and accord- 
ingly procured a very sufficient bill to be 
brought into Parliament, which passed the 
House of Commons without any opposition, 
but was rejected on the third reading in the 
House of Lords, after a very considerable ex- 
pense had been incurred respecting it. 
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* In the very few cases in which Smart's 
machine cannot be used, am ingenious plan 
has been suggested, of makinz a door, or 
shutter, in that part of the flue which is 
against the loft of the house, into which the 
machine may be sent the short way upwards, 
and the usual expedient adopted of dropping 
a weight and brush downwards; thus obvi- 
ating the necessity and damage occasioned 
by going upon the roof, and being free from 
risk of disturbing the family, or making any 
dirt in the inhabited apartments. The only 
precaution requisite on the occasion would 
be to Hoor or board the narrow path required 
from the trap or loft door to the wall or flue. 


Failing in this part of their scheme, the 
society, of their own authority, appointed in- 
spectors to watch the conduct of the master 
chimney sweepers, and to report the number, 
age, and treatment, of their apprentices. 
Much useful information was thus obtained, 
and the condition of the boys considerably 
ameliorated by the strict eye thus kept upon 
their masters ; but the result only confirmed 
the opinion of the society of the radical evil 
of the trade in question ; the great proportion 
of men carrying on which are entirely in- 
solvent, and derive a bare and wretched sub- 
sistence from the premature exertions of in- 
fants, who are themselves principally sup- 
ported by casual charity. 

Under these circumstances, and with such 
masters to deal with, the society in vain at- 
tempted to conciliate their aid in adopting 
the machines, which, by every means in 
the power of the trade, and particularly by 
the intervention of the servants in many fa- 
milies, they succeeded in rendering obnoxi- 
ous, Or So misused them as to bring them 
into discredit, and the society at length found 
that the machines they had gratuitously be- 
stowed on the chimney sweepers, and the 
pecuniary aid furnished to many, had been 
actually the means of materially counter- 
acting the object of the society. 

The difficulty now arose, an‘1 has not yet 
been altogether surmounted, of introducing 
a new trade to the public, and of finding out 
and teaching men who would undertake it. 
Of the latter, a short list is subjoined, which 
it is the object of the present appeal to in- 
crease, by inducing housekeepers in general 
to determine upon the use of the machine, 
and, in the first instance, or occasionally, of 
seeing tu the application of it themselves,and 
to be indulgent in case of delay, or such 
other inconvenience as may occur, from the 
want of experience in the operator, in the 
selection and recommendation of whom the 
society use every precaution, and who will 
necessarily improve by practice and encou- 
ragement in the use of the machine. 

For the benefitof provincial towns, and 
the environs of London, the society continue 
to supply the machine at a moiety of the 
expence, the whole amount of which is from 
three to five pounds, and several noblemen 
and gentlemen have been induced to order 
them, at their own charge, for the use of 
their mansions. 

A highly important but incidental advan- 
tage attending the machine, is its great utility 
in extinguishing fires in chimneys, which 
has been most completely effected by it in 
very many instances ; as by sending it up the 
flue when on fire, with wet cloths tied round 
the brush, it has invariably succeeded, and 
would thus, in most cases, save the trouble 
and expence of engines. 

Some of the fire-offices have had machines 
for this purpose ; but it would be most desi- 
rable that one should be deposited in some 
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ascertained situation in each parish, where it 
could be instantly obtained when required, 

The society have likewise felt it their duty 
to apprise Churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor, and superintendants of public insti- 
tutions, of the advantage and propriety of 
having a machine, to be worked by some of 
the paupers or convalescents in workhouses 
and hospitals, for cleansing the flues and 
chimnies of those large buildings, which 
would thus afford useful employment, and 
soon repay the cost of the machine, by saving 
the chimney-sweeper’s charge, and by the 
soot, which obtains a high price as manure. 

It is a fact but little known, that the prac- 
tice of employing climbing boys is of little 
more than a century’s duration in this coun- 
try, that it has been introduced only within 
the last twenty years at Edinburgh, and the 
society regret to find, that, during the same 
period, it has been gaining ground in some of 
the principal cities of the United States of 
America, while, (with the exception of Paris, 
where it is partially adopted) the practice is 
wholly unknown on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

The society must refer to their annual re- 
ports for a more detailed account of their pro- 
ceedings for effecting the object of their insti- 
tution, and the brevity required by the pre- 
sent mode of address precludes the painful 
necessity of a recapitulation of all the injuri- 
ous and fatal consequences of a system which 
it is the ardent wish of the society altogether 
to abolish, and which would not, for ancther 
day, be tolerated by a British public, could 
it only be induced to take the pains of ascer- 
taining the facts alluded to, The committee 
have conceived it right, however, to subjoin 
a few of the many cases of cruelty and death 
which have come to their knowledge, and 
which, be it always remembered, are inflicted 
on the tender and yet unformed limbs of in- 
fants, 

The society cannot but take this opportu- 
nity of expressing their gratitude to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, for his humane 
acquiescence in the wishes of the society for 
a meeting, and for the official publicity given 
by him, by way of caution to chimney sweep- 
ers, of the penalties to which they are liable 
by the existing act; particularly as to em- 
ploying children under eight years of age, in 
climbing chimneys, an offence of which most 
of the trade are, or have been, guilty ; it 
having appeared, on several occasions, that 
boys from four to six and eight years of age, 
have been stolen or purchased for the pur- 
pose. This dreadful evil has been in some 
degree already corrected by the means above 
stated, particularly by the machine, which, 
in very difficult flues, is resorted to by chim- 
ney sweepers themselves, as appears in the 
alteration of some of their advertisements, 
from ** SMALL Boys for narrow flues,”’ to 

* narrow flues swept by the machine.” 
Thus, though the society have not hitherto 





completely succeeded in introducing the me- 
chanical method of cleansing flues, and 
thereby abolishing the practice of sweeping 
chimneys by climbing boys, yet they trust 
they have lessened the number Of its victims, 
and the sufferings of those employed in it ; 
and that, independently of the instances 
where their interference has been evidently 
useful, in many others, cruelty has been 
checked, and oppression overawed, by the 
mere knowledge of the existence of such a 
society. When to its utility in these respects 
they can add, that at their earnest instance, 
the officers of several parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis have mostly ceas- 
ed to apprentice boys to this inhurnan traffic, 
(a trade which, by its pernicious and slavish 
habits, and its hostility to all improvement 
both of body and mind, either destroys its 
victims in childhood, or renders them useless 
to society in riper years) it is hoped that those 
benevolent persons who have hitherto afford- 
ed the society their support, will continue 
their benefactions ; and that others to whom 
it has as yet been unknown, will contribute 
to an institution, which has for its purpose 
the abolition of a custom, that, to use the 
language of a respected character, ‘* itis a 
disgrace to tolerate in a Christian and civi- 
lized country.” 

Numerous certificates have. been received 
from a long list of respectable housekeepers, 
testifying their satisfactory experience of the 
efficacy of the machine, upon the regular 
application of it, and their determination to 
continue the use of it. 


MECHANICAL CHIMNEY SWEEPING. 


At a meeting held at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday, the 12th day of June, called 
at the request of the ‘* Society for supersed- 
ing the Necessity of Climbing Boys,” for 
the purpose of promoting the general use of 
machines to cleanse chimneys, instead of 
employing children to climb them : 

The Rigkt Hon. the Lord Mayor in the 
Chair: 

Having taken into consideration a de- 
tailed statement of the proceedings of the so- 
ciety and its committee, from the first period 
of its institution, in February, 1803, to this 
time: 

On the motion of Mr. W. Tooke, the 
treasurer of the society, seconded by Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 

1, Resolved: That this meeting being 
fully persuaded of the inhumanity of the 
practice of cleaning chimneys by the means 
of climbing boys, and that mechanical 
means may in every instance be substituted, 
are of opinion that the former practice should 
be discontinued. 

On the motion of the Hon. P. Drummond 
Burrell, M. P. seconded by Hawes, esq. 

2. Resolved: That this meeting do most 
cordially concur in the wishes of the society 
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for promoting the universal use of mechani- 
cal means for sweeping chimneys, and will 
adopt every means in their power to induce 
housekeepers in general to discontinue the 
employment of climbing boys, and, when 
necessary, personally to superintend the ap- 
plication of the machines, 

On the motion of W. Williams, esq. se- 
conded by John White, esq. 

3. Resolved : To recommend to the so- 
ciety and its committee to take immediate 
measures for establishing a sufficient number 
of persons in various districts of the town, 
who will undertake to sweep chimneys with 
machines, and to issue advertisements and 
cards thereof for the information of the pub- 
lic. 

On the motion of the Hon. H. G. Bennett, 
M. P. scconded by Fry, esq. 

4. Resolved: That it be in the mean 
time recommended to housekeepers in gene- 
ral, requiring their chimneys to be swept, to 
address a line to the secretary, who will 
thereupon give immediate directions for the 
attendance of a careful person with a ma- 
chine. 

On the motion of Thomas Rowcroft, esq. 
seconded by Smith, esq. 

5. Resolved: That it appears to this mect- 
ing that the chimney sweeping machine in- 
vented by Mr. Smart is a most coniplete and 
efficacious remedy for fires in chimneys, and 
that it cannot be too strongly recommended 
to housekeepers immediately to apply it in 
the event of such an accident. 

On the motion of Sheriff Sir Thomas Bell, 
seconded by Majer Cartwright: 

6. Resolved: That it would be highly ex- 
pedient that machines should, tn the discre- 
tion of the committee, be deposited in va- 
tious accessible situations in each parish, to 
be in readiness for being applied when re- 
quired for any chimney on fire. 

On the motion of Dr. Lushington, se- 
conded by Bevan, esq. 

7. Resolved: That it is expedient to apply 
to Parliament for such . legislative enactment 
for prohibiting the use of climbing boys, and 
promoting the machine as may be deemed 
most expedient ; and that the Hon, Drum- 
mond Burrell, the Hon. Henry Grey Ben- 
nett, Sir Francis Burdett, bart. and Mr. Wil- 
berforce, be requested to undertake the same. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Styles, se- 
conded by the Hon. Washington Shirley: 

8. Resolved: That the cordial thanks of 
this meeting are respectfully presented to the 
Lord Mayor, for the prompt and humane 
attention which he has paid to the object for 
which it has been convened, and for his able 
and impartial conduct in the chair. 

Signed by order, 
WM. JONES, Secretary, 
No. 6, Chapel-street, Pentonville. 














The following persons, who use the ma- 
chine are recommended to the public : 
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Thos. Edmonds, Cane-place, Kentish Town. 
R. Johnston, Laystall-street, Gray’s Inn-lane. 
J.Snow, Half Moon-allev, Bishopsgate-street. 
C. Collin, Homerton, Hackney. 
J. Powell, Phillibrooke, Leyton. 
Subscriptions for the society are received 
by Sir Peter Pole, bart. and Co. Bartholo- 
mew-lane ; Messrs. Henry Hoare and Co. 
Fleet-street ; ; W. Tooke, esq. Treasurer, 
No. 8, Holborn-court, Gray’s Inn; and by 
the members of the committee. 
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SKETCHES OF A PEDESTRIAN IN 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE lovely weather that edded un- 
usual charms to the recent autumn In- 
duced me to determine on a pedestrian 
ramble in the Isie of Wight. I have ever 
considered that a great portion of the 
pleasure arising from an excursion of 
this nature consists in finding a compa- 
nion of similar taste and inclination. I 
was fortunate in this respect; and we 
soon arranged the plan of our little 
journey. Portsrsouth presented, in our 
apprehension, the most pleasing ap- 
proach; and from thence we resolved to 
attain the promised land. 

When a man is determined on pere- 
grination, nething is so desirable as a 
prompt execution of his wishes. After 
an hour spent in the pleasant bustle of 
preparation, we had the satisfaction to 
be informed that the Ryde packet was 
ready to sail. We were soon seated in 
this accommodating vessel, and had lei- 
sure to survey the objects around us. 

Although in search of tranquil scenes 
and natural beauties, it was impossible 
to view without interest, the grand and 
imposing spectacle of the surrounding 
harbour. On one side the immense 
dock-yard rears its lofty towers, and 
speads its massty buildings to the eye; 
on the other, Gosport presents its crowded 
streets and busy markets; while nume- 
rous forts bespeak the defensive attitude 
of the encircling coast. Beyond the 
Platform, the habitable space is extended 
to South Sea Common; ‘while a new 
town appears to emulate in buildings 
the ancient site of Portsmouth. In the 
harbour, innumerable masts and many- 
tongued murmurs issuing from busy 
swarms, bespeak its naval importance ; 
while the neighbouring sen 1s spread 
with warlike canvas. Portsdown Hill, 
which terminates the inland stretch, 
with its appropriate monument to_the 
naval hero of Britain, the far-famed Nel- 
son; forms an admirable back ground to 
this panoramic view. Truly, said we, 
England is a great nation ! 
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After an easy sail, wafted by the gen- 
tlest breezes of a cloudle ss di: y, We ar- 
rived at Ryde. The Isle of Wight, with 
its lovely expanse of hill and dale, rising 
like a fairy vision from the bosom of the 
ocean, had long tormed the sole object 
of our contemplation ; and we were 
esver to press its inviting shore. But 
the voyager to Ryde, if he arrive at low 
water, must not be impatient. Certain 
ceremonials are necessary to gain a sate 
and dry fooung ; submitting to these, we 
were admitted, as free denizens, into this 
sanctuary of the polite and gay. 

The “ enlarged and still encreasing” 
extent of Ryde, sufficiently evinces the 
predilection of the fashionable world tor 
this spot. It already consists of three 
streets, aud a fourth is attaining with 
hasty strides the summit of the hill; 
while numerous detached residences, 
rising from the humble cottage to the or- 
namented mansion, spread its limits on 
either side. Yet in spite of the atirac- 
tions of modern Ryde as a watering- 
place of gay resort, it will be rendered, 
perhaps, of greater interest to those who 
can attach to inanimate objects “ the 
mystic worth of mind,” from a circum- 
stance anterior to its newly risen splen- 
dor. Itvde was the last spot of English 
ground visited by Henry Fielding, justly 
termed the Cervantes of England ; whose 
works will probably live e, when the gay 
abode of fashion has again become afor- 
saken and neglected spot. 

Oppressed hy disease, and } journeying 
with rapid steps towards the grave 3 It 
will be recollected that Fielding, as a 
last hope, sought alleviation of his dis- 
temper in a milder climate. On _ his 
voyage to Lisbon, the vessel was de- 
tained by contrary winds on the coast of 
the Isle of Wight; and for several days 
Fielding relieved the tedium arising 
from the confinement of the ship, by a 
residence at Ryde, then a small and 
obscure village. 

Fielding’s account of Ryde, in the 
journal of Ins voyage to Lisbon, contains 
many curious particulars, when com- 
pared with the present aspect of the 
piace. It appears that the best resting- 
place for travellers it then contained was 
2 smali ale-bouse, the accommodations 
in which are described with his charac- 
teristic humour. The str nplicity of man- 
ners and secluded habits of the villagers, 
he illustrates by the following semmaiiiie 
‘* This morning, (July 19, 1754,) our la- 
dies went tu ciiurch, more I fear from 
curiosity than religion; they were at- 
tended by the captain in a most ‘mes 
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attire, with his cockade in his hat and 
his sword by his side. So unusual an 
appearance ‘in this little chapel, drew 
the attention of all present, and probably 
disconcerted the women, who were in 
dishabille, and wished themselves drest 
for the sake of the curate, who was the 
greatest of their beholders.’ This relt- 
cious edifice he afterwards describes as 
‘a neat little chapel in a field im the 
ascent of the hill, about » quarter of a 
mile from the sea. It is very small, but 
adequate to the number of sahalisente: : 
for the parish doth not seem to contain 
above thirty houses.”* 

‘This description of Ryde, at so short a 
distance from the present period, would 
appear astonishing, had we not continual 
instances of the rapid advance in build- 
ing, in a place selected as an occasional 
residence by the fashionable world, 

The situation of Ryde ts thus described 
in the work above alluded to: “ Itis, L 
think, most delightful, and in the most 
pleasant spot in the whole island. It is 
trne, it wants the advantage of that 
beautiful river which leads from New- 
port to Cowes; but the prospect here 
extending to the sea, and taking in 
Portsmouth, Spithead, and St. flelen’s, 
would be more than a recompense for 
the loss of the Thames itself, even in the 
most delightful part of berkshire or 
Buckinghamshire, though another Den- 
ham and another Pope, should unite in 
celebrating if. For my own part, I con- 
fess inyself so entirely fond of a sea pro- 
spect, that I think nothing on the land 
can equal it; and if it be set oti with 
shippi: v, | desire to borrow no ornament 
trom the err firma. A fleet of sh IDS 38 
Ingny opinion the noblest object which 
the art of man hath ever produc ed; and 
far beyond the power of those architects 


who deal in brick, In stone, Or Im mar- 


ble.”j 
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* Fielding here prob: ibly means the vile 
lage, supposing that to form a_ parish, 
Ryde is, in fact, in the parish of New Church, 
a district which at present contains upwards 
of two thousand inhabitants. The chapel 
at Ryde has been, of late years, much en- 
larged. 

f+ To this description Fielding adds 
pleasant village is situated on a gentle ascent 
from the water, whence it affords that charm- 
ing prospect I have above described. — Its 
soil is a gravel, which assisted with its de- 
clivity preserves it always so dry that imme- 
diately atter the most violent rain a fine lady 
may walk without wetting her silken shoes. 
The fertility of the place is apparent from its 
extraordinary verdure, and it is so. shaded 
with large and flourishing elms that its nar- 
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In respect to the latter auxiliary of a 
sen view, Ryde certainly stands pre-emi- 
nent. For bere the noblest display of 
sloping continually arrests the eye, and 
gives endless bustle and variety to the 
adjacent sea; while the opposite Coasts 
present their enlivening towns in distant 
perspective. | cannot, however, admire 
the taste which has fixed on this as a ta- 
vourite spot, while such a charming 
range of coast presents its clustering 
heauties around. The bill, vo longer 
verdant, nor shaded with grateful um- 
brave, bret formed into streets irregu- 
lacly built, bas doubtless lost much of its 
natural beauty. Yet the more elevated 
part, distinctively termed Upper Ryde, 
is still attractive from the extent and 
charms of the prospect. 

The usual attendants of fashionable 
residents, the dance and the drama, are 
not neglected ut Ryde. The assembly 
rooms are in the upper portion of the 
library, a showy building, adorned with 
virandahs oo the brow of the nll; anda 
theatre has been recently constructed at 
a short remove trom the chapel, ‘This 
building is in form an oblong square. 
The front, which is covered with cement, 
is disgraced by pititul attempts at orna- 
ment. In nichesover the doors are two 
miserably executed plaister figures, of 
doubtful gender and cognomen. The 
interior is suticientivy commodious for 
the audience that usually assembles. 

\iany mansions ot a superior character 
| 
this tavored town. On the west is the 
villa of Bart Spencer; a square building 
of fair proportions, with a portico over 
the door of entrance. It is seated on an 
eminence, and commands extensive 
views over the opposite coast, with a 
fine sea view to the east. The windows 
ot this mansion are undesirably small, a 
circumstance that would appear ex- 
tremely uyud:cious in a prospect house. 
‘The attached othees ure convericnt, and 
the adjoining pleasure grounds agreeably 
shaded. 

In the bottom towards the sea is a 
house of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
pleasantly situated amid a dawn and 
flower-earden; but from want of eleva- 
tion precluded trom the inland views 





row lanes are a natural grove or walk, which 
in the regularity of its plantation vies with 
the power of art, and in tts wanton exube- 
rancy ereatly exceeds it.” I am the more 
induced to give these extracts, as this work 
has experienced a fate unusual with the pro- 
ductions of its celebrated author—that of 
being littl known, 





have lately encreased the buildings of 
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enjoved by the neighbouring residence of 
Earl Spencer. 

The great inconvenience experienced 
in landing at Ryde at low water has at 
length induced the inhabitants to con- 
struct a new wooden pier or stage, to fa- 
cilitate the ingress to the town. This 
forms the favourite promenade of the 
visitors, although still in an unfinished 
state; and is approached from the shore 
by a neat pier-house and gate. But the 
amusement arising from the arrival of 
packets, which holds out a gleam of 
pleasure to those who cannot support 
the tedium of life without incessant no- 
velty, is not here so great as at Margate 
or Ramsgate. For the shortness of the 
passage usually protects the most deli- 
cate constitution from the effect of nau- 
sea, and preserves uninjured by fatigue 
the most scrupulous attention te Cos- 
tue. 

Having satisfied our curiosity by a due 
examination of Ryde, we resolved to 
proceed directly for the southern coast, 
or back of the island. On inspecting 
our luggage, consisting of a small port- 
inanteau and two great coats, it needed 
not much sagacity to discover that these 
would be no very pleasant companions 
during the sultry weather; and we began 
to look about for some one more inclined 
to carry them. For 

** Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary /oad,”’ 


when he could transfer his burthen to 
another, who for a trifling remuneration 
would consider himself benefited by the 
exchange ? A porter was soon pro- 
cured; and we shrewdly observed that 
he would serve a double purpose, as at 
the same time that he conveyed our 
moveables, he might act as a guide to 
our footsteps, 

Our little party now proceeded in due 
order, The guide had received his in- 
structions as to the place of our destina- 
tion, and we followed at a lingering con- 
templative pace behind. Having con- 
tinued for some distance along the beach 
to the east of Ryde, we turned suddenly 
to the right and ascended a bill, at the 
summit of which stands St. John’s, the 
agreeable residence of Edward Simeon, 
esq. This mansion commands, through 
different vistas, delightful views over the 
surrounding sea. The home domain is 
finely embowered, and the adjoining 
grounds laid out by Repton exhibit a 
pleasing specimen of picturesque garden 
scenery. ‘The house 1s plain but commo- 
dious, and the neighbourhood is famed 
for abundance of game. Thus possess- 
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ing the charms of the country, joined to 
the convenience of its adjacency to Ryde, 
it would appear to be a situation of a 
very desirable nature. For assuredly, 
iman is too social a creature to be con- 
tented with entire solitude, and an occa- 
sional mixture with the world, encreases 
his zest for retirement. Wise men 
should, therefore, according to the beau- 
tiful simile of Pope, “ be like gentle 
streams, that not only glide through 
lonely valleys and forests anndst the 
flocks and the shepherds, but visit popu- 
lous towns in their course, a and are at 
once of ornament and service to them.” 

From St. John’s our path lay through 
lanes agreeably shaded, and presenting 
an undulating course of alternate hill and 
dale; the view bounded on the one side 
by Ashey Down with its far seen sea- 
mark, a tri: gular pyramid surveyed by 
many an anxious eye in the distant 
ocean. The high ridge of Bembridge 
Downs confines the sight in another di- 
rection ; while a fine expanse of richly 
cultivated country, smiling with wood- 
land, and studded with numerous flocks, 
stretches between. 

On attaining an eminence, the deep 
indent of Brading Haven and the ocean 
in which it terminates, became visible to 
our sight; and we shortly reached the 
little town from which the haven receives 
itsname. Here we resolved to halt and 
refresh ourselves after the fatigue of our 
ramble. I have ever been of opinion, 
with Izaak Walton of famous memory, 
and honest John Buckle, that a very 
essential part of a traveller’s pleasure 
consists in the fare he meets with on the 
road. A day spent in the delights of a 
pedestrian stroll is certainly concluded 
very agreeably by comfortable quarters 
in the evening. We halted at Brading, 
however, through ignorance, aud I would 
not advise the future traveller on this 
road to expect even tolerable accommo- 
dation bere. Fortunately for us, the 
sun had not proceeded alarmingly far on 
the decline, and we were still vigorous 
for a continuation of our walk. 

Brading is a small place of a rustic 
character, consisting of one street. It is, 
however, a corporate town, governed by 
two bailiffs, a recorder, and thirteen 


jurats, and has a considerable weekly 


market for corn. The church is said to 
be the oldest in the island, and is a struc- 
ture of somewhat ample dimensions with 
a square tower of cliff-stone, surmounted 
by a spire. From the more elevated 
parts of the town there is a fine view 
over the harbour and sea; which should 
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be surveyed at high water, as the haven 
otherwise deforms the harmony of the 
prospect. Several attempts have been 
made to vain this portion of overflowed 
land from its invader, but without success. 

Ascending Brading Hill, tie sea opens 
on the eye, and the inland view stretches 
over a wide extent of pleasing scenery, 
Now the road descends into the bosom 
of a valley, and then mounts in_ pleasing 

variety a lofty eminence. ‘The sun was 
rapidly sinking 1 in the west, but the day 
at this lovely season rather assumes a 
softer and more alluring tint, than yields 
tothe shades of might. Scarcely had the 
refracted rays of the declining orb ceased 
to gild the adjacent hills, when the 
moon floated in tranquil majesty amidst 
a cloudless sky. 

The motionless supincness of the scene 
was of a mest interesting nature, while 
the surrounding objects, lengthened into 
a thousand shadowy shapes, imparted a 
pensive melancholy to the soft whispers 
of the evening. A sublimer spectacle 
awaited us, when ascending a neighbour- 
ing eminence the sparkling bosom of the 
ocean, skirted by the beautiful bay of 
Sandown, burst in full majesty on the 
eye. The effect was at once grand and 
impressive. But it wasa grandeur of the 
softest and mest inviting aspect. Scarcely 
a breeze disturbed the tranquillity of its 
waters, which were slightly ruffled by a 
few fishermen’s barks, returning from the 
fatigues of the day. The happy labour- 
ers were singing gaily as they toiled to- 
wards the shore--that shore which con- 

tained perhaps their only treasures—an 
expecting wife, and the smiling fruits of 
their mutual aftection. Happy state of 
contented poverty !—no sighings after 
wealth, no cravings of ambition, disturb 
the tranquillity ” of your well-earned 
slumbers, The day’s toils and the day’s 


‘reward, an evening of welcome and of 


frugal plenty, bound your circumscribed 
views. Alas! how limited are the widest 
views of man! 

We were charmed with the surround- 
ing scenery, and rashly vowed to proceed 
no farther that mght. On enquiring at 
the inn we were soon induced to alter 
our resolution, for we found that the 
officers on duty at the adjacent fort en- 
grossed the whole accommodation of the 
place. Without considering it impera- 
tive to obtain absolution from our vow, 
we yielded to necessity and continued 
our Course, 

Sandown Bay is one of the finest of 
those many recesses that adorn this ine 
dented coast, extending from Dun-nose 
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» a. ° 
on the south-west, to the white cifls of 


Culver ouathe east. The fort here is the 
most rewu iv fortification on the island, 
aad placed in a de- 
pensive attitude. blere ave niso conside r- 
mds San- 


1 
end is well-manned 


goie barracks. Near these 


down Cottace, once a fivorite retreat oi 


that shinmg star in the political horizon, 
the inte cewenrat dl J ho VW KES, ESQ, 
ihe lovely aspect of the country, <1]. 
vered over Ly the mild lustre of the lamp 
( nielit, .clt us littte to regret im our 
compulsory ramble; and we arrived 


without fatigue at the little village of 
a) elit 

We had scaree.y contemplated the 
possibility ofa second disappomtment in 
quarters: and advanced with the cone 
fdcuce of expe tcd guests to the Crab 
ing, of rather aleshouse, the humble 


resting-place of this secluded Lamlet. 
We were not a litte chagrined to tind 
that Lere also we had been anticipated 
by ture fortunate inmates. What was 
tu be done? Te was growing late, and 
several miles mtervened betore another 
house oceurred. Even there we uneht 
be placed ina sivalar situation. We 
preserved, however, our good humour on 
Wwe OCCUBIOND, 21 d propose d to rest here 


le and consutt on the meastire to be 


' ° ; fy ° ’ ‘ ] ' ’ ) . 
AUQapred, Ahe sbbrit 8 good humoui 
Hi Pan | commodahon to Circthuunstances 


ever begets a correspondent feeling in 
Others. After repeated whispers amony 
cle assembied, our kind 
hostess announced her determioation to 
fodee us im soaine attamable way 
Che meht had become ebill, and we 
drew with pleasure towards the hehted 
blazed on the hearth and re- 
fiected its beams on the honest faces 
ound. We svon discovered the cause 
of this unvsual assemblage at the reciuse 
Hittleinn. Phe worthy woman, oppressed 


~ 
- 


hagerot tut 


by ave, Wis ubout to quilt the se ene of 


her aciive vei rs: and bad ONCE More a- 
the read round her the scattered members 
of ber taunly, to recall the occurrences 
of past days on the spot where they had 
happ ned. - 

Wi Instened to he lutle tale of troue- 
Lies; tor Heaven, impartial in its distri- 
bution of jovs and cares, had sent her 
share Oi sOrrow e€ven into this reinote 
corner. \\ ich ) wed 1 ner age, she had 
niso lost her sight; and unable longer to 
bustle Oli Che stage ot Life, Vous about to 
seek av asylum in the tamily of one of 
those amiable daughters WhO TOW formed 
the little circic. Her trends, indeed, 
she said, advised her to seek relicf from 
medical advice in London. Her daugh- 





ters expressed astonishment at the vast- 
ness or the project, and the good woman 
contessed that she would be the first of 
the family who had visited the great me- 
tropolis; while astniling Hebe ofa grand- 
daughter seemed rapt in the contempla- 
tion of so gigantea design, 

To leave the coutines of chis her little 
palace, appeared the deepest wound that 
fortune had yet inflicted. It was here 
she bad passed her youthtul days. Here 
her children were born. In this honse 
she had tratoed them to bauits of indus- 
iry and virtue: and from.hence ste had 
spread them over the surface of the little 
isiand, each with a husband and pro- 
tector to guide her steps. A tear glis- 
tened im the eyes of her family as she 
related her pecul: ar eriets. 

May thy last glimmer of hfe shed a 
peaceful and contented 4 ray, cxemplary 
imatron! And may the filial piety that 
now GIsUng lishes thy ain: ate daughters 
he repaid by the smooth pilow spread 
for them in their decline of lite by the 
hands of their instructed offspring ! 
How intintely preterable is one pure 
feeling flowing warm from the heart, one 
genuine spark of nature to ail the refine- 
ment of science or the g!:tter of sentiment. 

The te ‘mporary couc i) soreau bv the 
faniily of the worthy Mrs. Pope ap: eared 
a bed of softest down; for it was ‘formed 
with snitles of complacence ana alacrity, 
and hallowed hy the benedictions of in- 
nucence and virtue. 

(Lo be continued. ) 
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ON TUE NOTIONS OF THE PLaTONISTS 
RESPECTING PRAYER, 
(Contiz: ued J? om Vol. V. 9.405.) 
MR. LDITOR, 

i send you a continuation of the ad- 
mirable observations of Proclus concern- 
Ing prayer, which are as follow :—“And 
this, indeed, is the best end of prayer, 
the conjunction of the soul's conversion 
with its permanency; establishing in 
unity whatever proceeds fiom the divine 
unites, and surrounding our light with 
the jght of the Gods. Prayer, there- 
fore, is of no small assistance te our souls 
in ascen ding to their native region. Nor 
ishe who possesses virtue super.or to the 
wantof that good which proeenne from 
prayer, but the very contrary takes place; 
since prayer is but Only the cuuse of our 
ascent 2nd return, but with itis connect- 
ed piety to the Gods, that is, the very 
summit of virtue. Nor, indeed, ought 
any other to pray than he who excels m0 
goodness, asthe Athenian guest in Plato 
admonishes us; for to such a one, while 
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enjoying by the exercise © ‘prayer, ami- 

jarity with the Gods, an effic: iclous and 
easy Wav is prepared tor the enjoyment 
of a blessed lite. Bur the contrary fol- 
lews to the since it is not law- 
ful for purity to be touched by impu- 


ma hae 
dau 


VICIOUS 3 


“Tt rs neeessary, therefore, that he 
Wis ‘ean enfers on the exercise of 
i render the Gods propitr- , 
uid excite in himselt 
intellectua! 
mgnity of 


nrayver, $s! oud re 


} 1! 
LO )) and Si}0 


gus tol 
diviie conceptions, full of 
liett. ber the tavour and be 
more exalted beings is the most etiec- 
tual incentive to their communication 
And it is requisite, 
intermission to dweil in the 
livinity: for, according to 

Gods are accactm d to be 
ares nt with the mortal constantly em- 
loved in praver. It 1s likewise neces- 
nreserve a stable order of divine 
produce those virtues 
which purify the soul from the stains of 
ceneration, (i.e. the sublunary region), 
and elevate her to the regio! 1s of pntel- 
lect, together with farth, truth, and Jove; 
to proserve this triad, awit hope of good, 
this im.utable perception of divine 
light, and segregation from every other 
pursuit, that Waus sohtary, and free frum 
Material concerns, we may become uni- 
ted to th? solitary unities of the Gods; 
since he who attempts by multitude to 
inite hiraself with unity, act s preposter 
ously, and dissociates himself from divi- 
mity.§ For agit is not Jawfu! for any one 
to como himself by that which Is not 
aiwhich is, so neither is it possi- 
multitude to be conjoined with 
uuity. Such,then are the consequences 
primarily apporent in prayer, viz. that 
cause of asseenmting 
our souls with the Gods ; and that, on 
Chis a count, it unes and copul ites all 
inferior with all superior beings. For 
as the great Th odorus® s: LVS, 
pray except the esr. 

“Buc the perfection of prayer, begin- 
ning from more commen voods, ends in 
divine conjunction, and gradu: ally accus- 
toms the soul to divine light. And its 
efficacious and vigorous energy, both re- 
good, and causes our 
-oneerns to be common with those of the 
Gods. We may also rationally suppose 
that the causes of p ayer, so far as they 
ure effect five, are the vizoreus and effica- 
ctous powers of the Gods, converting and 
calling upwards the soul to the Gods 
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* Theodorus Asinzus, a disciple of Por- 
phyry, 


themselves. But that so faras they are 
perfective, they are the immaculate goods 
of the soul, trom the reception of which, 
souls are established in the Gods. And 
again, that so far as they are paradigmas 
ticaf, they are the primary perme 
causes of beings: proceeding 1 rom. the 

vod, and conjoined with it by an inetta- 
ble union. But that so far as they are 
— or possess the analogy of forms, 

they render souls sumilar to the Gods, 
anil give perfection to the whole life of 
the soul Lastly, so far as they are 
muberian or are analogous to matter, 
they are the marks or syinbols conferred 
by a Demiurgus on the essences of 
souls, that they may be wekened to a 
reminiscence of the Gods, who produced 
both them and whatever else exists. 

“ We may also describe the modes of 
prayer, which are various, according to 
the genera and spccies of the Gods. For 
of prayers. some are operative, others of 
a vurifying mature, and others, lastly, 
are vivific. L call those operutive, which 
are oflered for the sake of suowers and 
winds. Jor the fabrigative Gods are 
also the causes o¢ these 3 on which ac- 
count, it 1s customary with the Athe- 
nians to.prey to such divinities, for the 
sake of ebtaiming winds which procure 
serenity Of wes ther. But I cail those 
prayers ota pur wfyings nature, which are 
jnstitutea for the purpose of averling dis- 
eases, originating from pestilence, and 
other contagious distempers, such as are 
written im our temples. And lastly, 
those prayers are vivific, with which we 
veicrate the Gods, who are the causes 
of vivification, on account of the origin 
and waturity of fruits. Henuce itis that 
prayers are of a perfective nature, be- 
cause they elevate us to these divine or- 
ders ; and those who consider such pray- 
ers ina different manner, do not properly 
apprehend in what their nature and effi- 
cacy consists. But agai, with respect 
to the th ings for which we pray: those 
which rege ard the safety of the soul obtain 
the first place ; those which pertain to 
the proper disposelion and strength of the 
body, the secoud; and these elaim tbe 
third place which pertain to external 
concerns. Aud lastly, with rcspeet to 
the distribution ot the times in which we 
offer up pray: rs, it is either according to 
the seasons of the vear,or the centers ot 
the solar revolution ; or we establish 
multiform  pravers acording to other 
such-like conceptions. 

With the above admirable extract, 
the foliowing, from [amblichus de Myst. 
sect. 1, cap. 12, may be very properly 
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I Illustrations of the Custom of making Aprel. Fools. 


conjoined. The design of it 1s to shew 
that the Gods are not agitated hy pas- 
sions, though they appear to be moved 
through the influence of prayer. 

“ Prayers are not to be directed to the 
Gods as if they were passive, and could 
be moved by supplications ; for the di- 
vine irradiation, which takes place 
throug! the exercise of prayer, operates 
spontaneously, and is far remote trom 
all material attraction ; since it becomes 
apparent through divine energy and per- 
fection, and as much excels the s ‘Oluntary 
motion of our nature, ae the divine will of 
the geod surpasses our clec tion. Through 
this volition, the Gods who are pertfectiv 
benevolent and merciful, pour their light 
withoutany parsimony on the supplicating 
priests, whose sou!s they call upwards to 
their own divine natures, impart to them 
an union with themselves, and accustom 
their souls, even while bound in body, to 
separate themselves trom its dark em- 
brace, and to be led back by an ineffable 
energy to their eternal and inetlable 
original. Indeed it isevident that the 
safety of the soul depends on such divine 
operations: for while the soul contem- 
plates divine visions, it requires another 
life, employs a different ene rgy, and may 
be considered with the greatest propriety 
as no longer ranking in the order of man; 
for it often lays aside its own proper life, 
and chanyes it for the most blessed en- 
ergy of the Gods. But if an asceat to 
the Gods, through the ministry of prayer, 
confers on the priests purity from pas- 
sion, freedom from the bonds of genera- 
tion, and an union with a divine prin- 
ciple, how can there be any thing passive 
in the efficacy of prayer? For invoca- 
tion does not draw down the pure and 
impassive Gods to us, who are passive 
and impure; bat, on the contrary, ren- 
ders us, who are become through genera- 
tion impure and passive, immutable and 
pure, 

* But neither do invocations conjoin 
through passion the priests with the di- 
vinities, but afford an indissoluble com- 
manion of connection, through that 
friendship which binds all things in union 
and consent. Nor do invocations incline 
the intellect of the Gods towards men, 
as the term seems toimply; but accord- 
ing to the decisions of truth, they render 
the will of men properly disposed to 
receive the participations of the Gods, 
leading it upwards, and connecting it 
with the divioities by the sweetest and 
most alluring persuasion, And on this 
account the sacred names of the Gods, 
and other divine symbols, from their 
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elevating nature, are able to connect in- 
vocauons with the Gods themselves.” 
Tuomas Taytor, 
Manor-place, Walworth. 
(To be continued. ) 





MR. EDITOR, 

As your correspondent, Nep Rertas, 
vol. v. p, 318, has requested “an eluci- 
dation of the origin of the practice of 
making fools on the first of April,” I beg 
leave to enclose you an extract from that 
valuable work, Maurice’s Indian Anti- 
quities, (vol. vi. p. 71, &e.) which will 
prove the ant quity of the custom, and if 
not afford entire satis stactiou to your 
friend, will, perbaps, communicate some 
curious information to the public. H.N. 


“The First of April was anciently 
observed in Britain as a high and gener ral 
festival, in which an unbounded hilarity 
reigned through every order of tts inha- 
bitants : for the sun, at that period of the 
year, entering intu the sign Ares, the 
new year, and with it the season of rural 
sports and vernal delight was then sup- 
posed to have commenced. The proof 
of the great antiquity of the observance 
of this’ “annual festival, as well as the 
probability of its original establishment 
inan Asiatic region arises from the evi- 
dence of facts atlorded us by astronomy, 
which shall presently be adduced. Al- 
though the reformation of the year by the 
Julian and Gregorian calendars, and the 
adaptation of its commencement to a 
different and far nobler system of theo- 
logy, have occasioned the festival-sports, 
anciently celebrated in the country on 
the first of April to have long since 
ceased ; and although the changes, occa- 
sioned ‘during along lapse of years by 
the shitting of the equinoctial points, 
have in Asia itself been productive of 
important astronomical alterations as to 
the exact zra of the commencement of 
the year; yet, on both continents, some 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity 
which then reigned, remain even to these 
distant times, Of those preserved in 
Britain, none of the least remarkable or 
ludicrous is that relic of its pristine 
pleasantry, the general practice of mak- 
ing April Fools, as it is called, on the first 
day of that month; but this Colonel 
Pearce has proved to have been an im- 
meimorial custom among the Hindoos (in 
the second volume of Asiatic Researclies) 
at a celebrated festival, holden about the 
same time in India, which is called the 
Huli festival. I shall insert the account 
in the Celonel’s own words: 
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‘During the Hult, when mirth and 
festivity reign among Hindoos of every 
class, one subject of diversion 1s to send 
people on errands and expeditions that 
are to end in disappointment, and raise 
a laugh at the expense of the person sent. 
The Huli is always in March, and the 
last day is the general holiday. I have 
never yet heard any account of the origin 
of this English custom, but it 1s unques- 
tionably very ancient, and is still kept 
up even in great towns, though less in 
them than in the country. With us it is 
chiefly confined to the lower class of 
people, but in India high and low join in 
it; and the late Suraja Doulah, I am 
told, was very foud of making Huli fools, 
though he was a Mussulman of the high- 
est rank. They carry the joke here so 
far, as to send letters, making appoint- 
ments, in the names of persons who it is 
known must be absent from their home 
at the time fixed upon, and the laugh is 
always in proportugn to the trouble 
given.” 








MR. EDITOR, 

Dr. Johnson, in one of his literary 
contributions to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, suggested the propriety of having a 
moderator selected who might superin- 
tend the progress and debate of every 
disputed question, “ restrain all needless 
excursions, repress all personal reflec- 
tions, and at last recaprtulate the arga- 
ments on each side ; and who, though he 
should not assume the province of deciding 
the question, night at least exhibit it in 
a true state.” The adoption of some 
such expedient I have more than once 
desired, and particularly on reading some 
observations inade in your former num- 
bers on two questions: 1st, the actual 
innocence or guilt of Elizabeth Fenning : 
2d, the controversy between the Direc- 
tors of the African Institution on the one 
hand; and Dr. Thorpe, and those who 
think with him, on the other. In both 
questions it is impossible for an obscure 
individual living in the country to pro- 
cure, peruse, and weigh the evidence on 
each side ; and it would be therefore 
peculiarly satisfactory to have the assist- 
ance of a moderator, as already de- 
scribed, who might present to the unin- 
formed reader a view of the facts, and 
thereby enable him with little trouble to 
come to something like a satisfactory 
conclusion. After these preliminary ob- 
servations, allow me to say, that in both 
the above-nained questions, the pre- 
Sumptive evidence (nor am I in posses- 
sion of any other) would lead me to form 


conclusions the very opposite to what 
you seem to have formed. There may 
undoubtedly be facts, of which I am not 
in possession, that may materially atlect 
each question; but with regard to the 
first of them, is it probable that the sen- 
tence against the criminal would have 
been carried into effect without the most 
satisfactory evidence of her guilt? I 
believe the case was most uunutely In- 
vestigated by Lord Eldon, who, 1t 1s 
hardly to be suppposed, would have 
leaned to the side ot rigour, had he con- 
sidered that there was the least ground 
for doubt respecting her guilt. Many 
respectable persons, it is true, may have 
entertained, and may still entertain, 
doubts on the subject ; but I should wish 
to know if those persons had read and 
weighed the evidence, or were not rather 
under the influence of the dying declara- 
tion of the criminal, namely, that.she was 
altogether invocent. With regard to 
this declaration, I shall ovly observe, 
that it is no uncommon thing for persons 
of the Roman Catholic religion to persist 
in declarations to this effect, though con- 
victed on the most indubitable evidence; 
of this there have been many instances 
in Ireland. Had the guilt of this woman 
been doubtful, we should, I think, have 
heard much on the subject in the House 
of Commons, from some of those persons 
who are ever on the watch to detect real 
or supposed misconduct on the part of 
Government, from the Broughams, Bur- 
detts, or Folkstones. In short, Mr. 
Editor, unless there are strong grounds 
for accusing the judicature in this in- 
stance of condemning, and the executive 
of punishing an znnocent person, I hold 
It extremely indiscreet, thus, ‘* spargere 
voces in vulgum ambiguas,” and thereby 
lead others, who are not in possession 
of facts, to suppose that murder has 
been committed under the semblance of 
law. <At the same time I cannot but 
regret that any step has been taken which 
could have given rise to suspicion, such 
as that mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, of the Recorder ‘ holding a pri- 
vate interview with the Turner family 
during the interval between the sentence 
and the execution ;” nor can | forbear 
adding, that after the insinuations which 
have been thrown out, it is the bounden 
duty of all the parties concerned to dis- 
close every particular respecting the 
transaction, in order that the heaviest cen- 
sure may be passed on any who have been 
guilty even of indecent, precipitation ;— 
much more if they have consigned an 
innocent person to an untimely grave. 
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in the West Indies—a plan supported, I 
lind, b \ L ord Grrepyv) le, be not excited 
principally by those who were most ac- 
tive in theie Opposition to all measures 
forthe abolition of the slave trade. I 
write im no party spirit, but with a sin- 


ation ; and feeling 
every thing which 
oft the slave trade. 
that the patrons of 
vemous ID 
ng ways for carrying iton clandes- 
tinely, I but rejoice in” the 
piation of any measure, the ten- 
dency of which is to prevent the possi- 
bility of its recurrence. —— 
these remarks to your candour and 1 
partiality, | am, &e. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

Tam induced to offer you a few re- 
marks upon a subject of vital importance 
to the interests of society, from a »erusal 
of the commundication signed SCRU y ATOR, 
in your Magazine tor February last. 
What L allude to is the administration 
of the laws, so far as they fall within the 
jurisiction of justices of the peace. It 
Certainly is to be lamented, that there is 
too much occasion for the observations 
made by Scrutator on the incapacity 
of MARY ee ntlemen who are in the 
commission of the peace; but it will, J 
am apprehens ve, 
not impracticable, to remedy this evil by 
subsututing a local police of regularly 
educated professional men 3 and perhaps 
the pol is very ques- 
tionable. [i very necessary 
that t c proceedings of justices at their 
quarter somneched 

ith regularity and consistency, and wit! 
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Remarks on the Law of Settlement of Paupers. 


be found difteult, if 


attention to the rules of law 
always to be found ina 
court of justice. An appeal generally 
hes to the court of quarter séesSians from 
the dete rinimatio: justices made out 
of it; and it trequently happens that the 
hea: Now, in 


order to 


that strict 


' 
which ought 


sot 


ne of such appeal is tinal, 
further the administration 


r St aS fe)! is sh ) 


man of every quar ld be 
a barrister ot at leans SiX ye: rs conan 
witha salary adequate to the duties of 
luis oilice. ‘This might effected with 
little additioual expence to the country, 
and would be productive ot much vood, 
Wm) promoting the regularity Gt the pro- 
ceedings and decisions of the courts ot 
quarter sessions: 
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for it frequently bap- 
pens, and more particularly so where 
such @ourts are not attended by counsel, 
that those decisions are at variance with 
the rules of law. [lately saw a striking 
Instance of this upon the trial of ao ap- 
peal in asettlement case.. ‘The question 
was, whether a removal had been omg 
of the pauper’s father many years avo, 
wiich bad not been ap speale d against; 
and the justices allowed paroie evidence 
of the removal, without any proof being 
given of the existence of the order ot 
removal, and of the subsequent loss o: 
destruction of it, or that it had been 
searched for, or that the opposite party 
had been served with notice to produce 
airy copy or duplicate of it in his posses- 
sion. It was in vain that the advocate 
insisted upon fhe total inadmuissibility of 
parole evidence of the removal wi ithout 
such previous proofs: and that he re- 
ferred to a reported case proving its 1n- 
competency, as well as to the practice u 
anilogous cases upon questions of settle- 
ment by apprenticeship, as aiso to the 
rule requiring the best evidence to be 
viven that the nature of the thing is ca- 
pable of. lis pleading was in vain, anc 
the case was decided against him. Now, 
Sir, this could not have happened if 
barrister had presided. it is true the 
Court of King’s Bench would soon set oa 
matter of this kind right if it came before 
but it unfortunately happens tha’ 
the justices have a discretionary powe: 
either to state a case, or not, as they may 
think proper; and if they refuse it, whicl 
T understand is uniformly the practice in 
some courts, the party i has vo relief. In 
the instance alluded to, thoagh a cas¢ 
was not refused, yet a material fact was 
excluded which ‘rendered itof no avai. 
In order to remedy these evils, I would 
farther propose that all questions of set- 
tlement should be decided by.a jury. 
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Th is would prevent any interference on 
he part of rei noving magi istrates in sup- 
port of their Own orders, and secure to 
the litigating parties a more satisfactory 
decision than by the present mode. It 
-hould then be cett open for either party 
:o bave a case stated for the opinion of 
the Court of King’s Bench, on paying 
‘nto court a sum eertain to cover their 
costs, in case the verdict 
should be confirmed, The case miglit 
be setued by the chairman, if necessary, 
from his notes. 
So Jong as the present system of local 
maintenanee Continues, it 1s of the first 
importance that the law of scttlement 
sould be administered with as much 
uniformity and certainty as possible, in 
rder tu prevent excessive litigation. 
{nd as a further remedy for this evil, the 
decision ought in the first imstance, at 
the sessions, to carry costs for the party 
iu whose favour it is made—such costs 
oo taxed by the court. At present 

ly forty shillings costs are given, and 
many courts even this is not attended 


opponeits’ 


{n amendment of the poor laws has 
long been in contemplation, and it ap- 
pears likely that Mr. Curwen will intro- 
duce a bill for that purpose. The re- 
turns under the late act, 55 Geo. IIT. c. 
i7, will furnish useful information on 
this subject ; and it will be seen thata 
vreat saving might be effected if a plan 
could be adopted for the vetidnaniii 
and employment of the poor without 
reference to settlement. his would put 
an end to all litigation between parishes, 

id the money expende odin removals and 
wei might be well employed in the 
maintenance of the poor. 

Por this purpose it would be necessary 
to repedl the laws for removal of the 
poor, and provide for their maintenance 
in the township where they should hap- 
pen to be living at the time when relief 
Was required : “but as some townships 

night by this means have more than a 


pe proporti: yn of poor, the maintenance 


of arith m is properly a national object, 
power should be given to the justices to 
i baw the burthen of such mainte- 
nance by a general rate upon the county 

1 ald of those townships. 

WI hether any thing of this kind ts in- 
tended to furm part of the proposed plan 
for amending the poor laws, remains to 
be seen; but perhaps it is not altogether 
lin praeticable. r 

Apr il Zt, 1816. 
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MR, EDITOR, 

Having every reason to conceive it to 
be, contrary to the existing fact, a most 
prevalent Opinion that a very large pro- 
portion of the whole of the church pre- 
ferments is in the patronage and posses- 
sion of the church itself, lam induced to 
suggest a plan for stating such a view of 
the actual distribution of ecclesiastical 
beucfices as must effectually remove so 
erroneous an unpression. 

Any of your readers, having leisure to 
make the estimate, may easily accom- 
plish such a service, by taking the trou- 
ble of pong carefully throu: ah) the Liber 
Regis, ‘and drawing out in the several 
dioceses a table of the livings in each, 
under a few siunple heads, consisting at 
the deaneries for instance in cach, are 
ranged for greater convenience In co- 
lumps, separately distinguishing the num- 
ber possessed in each of such classes by 
the crown and the laity, from those in the 
disposal of the bishops and other church 
dignitaries and the verious cceclesiastical 
corporations. A detailed abstract of the 
church pref-rmeuts, arranged in so con- 
cise and convenient a form, would, I am 
confident, be a most acceptable comimue 
nication to your clerical :eaders. 

It scarcely need be added, that the 

table Tam suggesting will not shew the . 
particular amount of preferment im the 
gift of each patron individually, as the 
henefices possessed by each are seldom, 
if ever, confined to the limits of a par- 
ticular dioc ese, but are often dispersed 
through various sees and widely-distant 
districts. But such a table will accu- 
rately shew (what is the precise object 
required) the actual amount of prefer- 
ment in the disposal of the church itself, 
or any given branch of it, in a collective 
view, V.M.H. 

“June 19, 1816, 

P.S. Will H——n, or any other cor- 
respondent, do me the favour to state the 
title and date of the “ Subsequent Acts,” 
referred toin a former conmunication, 
as giving more extended powers for ex- 
onerating poor livings from the land-tax? 
I could elso wish to learn where a specific 
list can be obtained of the livinys which 
have been so exonerated by the addi- 

tional powers. 








MR. EDITOR, 
Unless an abler hand has antici- 
pated me, perhaps you will be good 
enough to insert the following remarks, 
in answer to an enquiry lately made 


Vor. VI. D 





IS On the Premiums required by Solicitors with Articled Clerks. [Aug. 1, 


through the medium of your valuable 
and justructive Magazine, by one of your 
subscribers, respectiog premmiuins requi- 
red by solicitors for articled clerks. 

I cannot COUCCIVE why rt correspoli- 
dent should have contined lis) enquiry 
to the ] ire al prot ession alone « aS all mer- 
cantile houses, and indeed all trades, 
where apprenuces are taken, are hable 
tu the same interregatory. 

The legal profession is of so much im- 
portance to society, that it ought to be 
composed of members who, having re- 
ceived a liberal education, are fully ac- 
quainted with the functions they under- 
take to perforn Ve ry cons:dcrable 
property is placed ander their care, which 
Ais cee duty to merease, rather than 
to) dinmiuis). ales there was some 
barrier, we should bave, [am confident, 
many persons entering the Aryerng: wlio 
might be torally disqualified fur it. Une- 
due: te diene: eae dse if-inte cok, hey 
would only seek how to enrich themselves 
atthe expence, one ips even by the ruin, 
of their clients. Unmindfal of what is 
due trom professional man to ano- 
ther, they would take every unfair and 


paliry advantage of their opponents. 
Vhe profission would soon become a 
courge, imstead of being useful to so- 
erety. Every respectable person would 
lear to trust the management of his 
fairs to an att iney, lest be should be- 
come the d 11)¢ ot artifice, and from a 
stnte Of atluence and prosperity be re- 
duced to the greatest distress. So long, 


however, as a feu heat pounds must 
be paid, before any person can be arti- 
ccd in ocder to become a member of 
thic Piares loa, so long. I trust, its re- 
spectability will be preserved, Those 
Who are able to pay the premium re- 
ured tor the admission or their sons, are 
tor the inost part respectable members 
of society, and studying oul y the interest 


- 
+ 


of their children, would think themselves 
happy im procuring for their sons, at so 
low arate, the means of eiining an ho- 
vourable hvinz, in an occupation where, 
by industry, perseveran ‘ey and a due 
regaiu to the interest of their cheuts, 
they may gain the confidence and esteem 
of all, a what is equally valuable, their 
own approbation. 


It. however. no such premiums were re- 


quired, the profession would soon be dis- 

vraced | y the admussion ot persons wh 0, 
from ignorance of the common rules of 
SOCICLY, and the common Gictates ot Rite 
ture and humanity, would think them- 
selves justified in pilfesing every person 


with the care of whose property thev 
might be entrusted 1 and would « ventually 
ruin their own proession, wile other 
individuals would rather be coutent to 
lose the greater pa ste of their property 
than seek the remedy of the law, which 
(if it were composed of such persons as 
I have just deserib: d), -~ ad of allevi- 
ating, would ouly add to their distresses, 
Juareus Vixpex. 
Gloucester Place, May 18, 1810. 
ME. FDITOR, 

LOOKING over some of your late 
numbers, the foll owing passege trom a 
well written paper on the pres: rvation of 
health (No, xxv. p. 5), caught my atten- 
tion: * Puffeodorf would not bave died 
from the effect of a corny, had it been 
customary for people to carry their shoes 
as well as their hats under their arms.’ 

it 7 not my intention to enter imto 
an elaborate account of the diseases to 
vhich the human foot is hable, which of 
them would be prevented, or wir. new 
ones might be generated by the cr-use of 
shoes; nor will T be so toctish as to at- 
tempt to convince: a single individoal 
who has been accustomed to walk with 
shoes, that it would be better for him on 
many accounts to accustom himself to 
walk without them. But TI shall mention 
i circumstance, of which many of your 

eaders must be ignorant, that a great 
weno ae of a whole peor le, in the 
northern part of this island, prefer 
walking on their bare feet to walking 
with shoes; and what mav surprise, the 
women are distinguished tor their liking 
to this peculiarity. Now, Sir, I am 
quite prepared for the sneers which a 
ceitain class ef English readers, in com- 
mon with most English tour sts, usually 
lavish on such occasions ; closely follows 
ing in the steps of their great prototy pe 
Dr. Johnson—by the bye, the rudest 
vreat man, aye, and the greatest rude 
man, that ever was; whose manner and 
prejudic es, to be sure, they usually cer- 
sure, but op that account seem to think 
themselves the more at liberty to imi- 
tate. They will talk to each other in 
commiseration of tLe poverty of the 
Scotch ; gently hint that necessity has 
no law ; and that they can never feel the 
want of conveniences and comforts of 
which they never were possessed, any 
more than the Otaheitans or any other 
savages! All this might be submitted 
to in silence, were it true, but itis not so. 

‘The people of Scotland, I inean of 
course that class to which these remarks 
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apply, are as sober and industrious, bet- 
ter educated, more religious, and better 
dressed, than, I shall venture to say, any 
other peasantry in Europe. They are 
distinguished for their loyalty; their 
steadiness, application, and persever- 
ance; their more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and information; for ali the vir- 
cues which adorn the social life; and for 
a never-failing attachment to the land 
which gave them birth. Their superior 
intelligence and information are of course 
consequent on their extensive reading, 
and on that greatest of blessings a reli- 
gious education, which is secured, I may 
say, to every individual of this favored 
people. On’ the i importance and utility 
of such acquirements, even for the lowest 
classes of the people, it were needless to 
enlarge: they digmfy the possessor by 
elevating and expanding the mind ; they 
fit him for rising in the world; for ac- 
quitting himself in whatever situation he 
may be destined to fill; they are a fonn- 
dation on which any superstructure may 
be reared, and they render him in one 
sense independent, by supplying an in- 
exhaustible fund of amusement. In 
Scotland every village has its library and 
its debating society. The lower classes, 
instead of frequenting the ale-house, or 
rather the gin-shop, meet on the Satur- 
day evenings in their village library; the 
magazines and reviews for the period are 
laid before them ; the interests of litera- 
ture and of science are canvassed; pow- 
ers and faculties which would have lain 
dormant are called into action; their 
ideas are enlarged, their minds improved 
—they are in short “ raised in the scale 
of thinking beings.” Not aman among 
them but has read the controversies, ex- 
amined the arguments pro and con, ‘and 
taken a side on the doubtful questions of 
the guilt of Queen Mary and of the au- 
thenticity of the Poems of Ossian. 
_ But I have wandered wonderfully 
‘rom my object. Ail I meant to do in 
this letter, was to inform your readers 
that if the Scotch walk bare-footed, they 
Jo not so from necessity but from choice. 
Tf we see a man walking with bis hat 
uuder his ar m, we surely would say that 
itis from choice he walks bareheaded. 
Now what is tree of a hat, will I appre- 
hend be true of any other piece of dress; 
and we need not hesitate to prouounce 
that man unreasonable, who seeing a 
woman walk barefooted, would say she 
Coes so from necessity, that is from po- 
erty, while she Sagres her and 
ockipys in her band. Such is the fact. 
he people of Scotland seem to feel 


1 
SHOES 
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shoes as an incumbrance, yet they con- 
form to the existing custom of the civi- 
lised world. Ona Sunday you may see 
crowds of well dressed people hastening 
from all d:rections to their parish chureh, 
footing it along firm!y and nervously, their 
feet unencumbered with the habiliments of 
modern refinement, yet their slhioes and 
stockings in their hands, till they reach 
the well known spot, beyond which they 
cannot proceed unseen, ‘This is generally 
some doway bank, conv eniently. situated 
by aclear running brook k, just before they 
make the last turn of the road, which 
screens the church from their view; for 
it is held quite contra bones mores to 
come in such dishabille even within sight 
ofthe church. Ilere they sit down; their 
feet are washed ; their unfolded stockings 
and little worn shoes receive their brawny 
sinews; the silk gowns of the women, . 
which had been carefully turned up to 
preserve them from the cflecis of the 
dusty road, are now let loose ; all things 
are made neat and tosh, to use a word of 
their own; the family advances in sober 
procession, and thus makes what ts called 
a respectable appearance at the kirk. 

Let us hear no more, then, of the po- 
verty of the Scotch. As to the practice 
of walking bare-footed, I shall not say 
much; it may be delensible. P< erhaps a 
reflecting native might te!! you, In imita- 
tion of A {dison, that whena pair of new 
shoes were brough t home to him, it made 
him shudder, and that tie could not help 
thinking wuat he saw corns, and blisters, 
and other diseases of the feet, lying in 
ambush in the corners. 

I complain of tne ignorance which 
exists among the great mass of the people 
of England, regarding Scoul tland, and 

every thing Scotch. This is well illus- 
trated by a native author in his wigs. 
novel Humphrey Clinker. Smoilet had 
great opportunit ies of obse servation among 
the classes where this ignorance must 
nece:sarily be more prevalent. Were ic 
no more than the following story, T am 
inclined to think that bis overcharged 
pictures, which are usually considered 
gross caricature, were too much ‘cunded 
on fact. An intelligent Scotch sk ipp er, 
who trades regularly to Liverpool, and 
sees an immense number of the manue 
facturing natives of Lancashire, tuld me 
that he could sc arcely cx nceive such 
ywhorance to exist, had it not been mani- 
festly disulayed by the most extraordi- 
nary mterrogatoris. He said they had 
no idea of Scotland at all; they knew 
no more about it than the man in the 
moon; they do not seem to know whe- 
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ther or nota stranger could hive in it. 
* Ja short,” said he, “ they ask such 
strange questions, ] irmly belleve many 
of them thiak it somethig for eating !” 

May 28, 1816. DutTH-MARUNO. 

Mn. ENITOR, 

A GUNYLEMAN of my acquaint- 

e, about five years ago, disposed of a 
medicel practice for a certain sum, a 
moiety of which was paid down, and an 


ine Te- 
iments in 
ay of’ annuity: such was the word 
the boud. Lhe person has 
Lie money when due, but 
ed ten per cent. for 

lsh yuld, therefore, be 
Sheed if anv of your readers would in- 
e whether this was legal? Is the 


ius received to ace 


eemcnt entered lato to pay 


= 
— 
~~ 


hy equal Ves arly 1OSi 


eu it} 
richly pa qd 
has always dedu 
Chie properly tax 
fort 
sui (wlich was of 


commmodate the ouher party, for it was an 
be considered as in- 


: ’ 
{4 ' 
mWientis 


\ 
alier agreeiun it) ts) 


and part of my 


‘ 


cerest money, 
ause the word annury 

ui, th us pal id 
by instalments ior the benc fit of the per- 


% nich 1s 


rly income, * hec 
Was used ; LV. Lii€ princi 
son who took the business 
viiat at the 
the Jatter, 1 suppose the tax was not ap- 
id the money deducted Conse- 
an recoverable. tis from a pare 
Liality to « added to distike to see 


’ 1 
iny frend imposed upon, that Tam in- 


A 
Vuarty, 


fuced to ruest for this query a corner 
in your tiiscellany, which has so fully 
t ety I dq Mselr wy the “ood Opinion of 


every triend ne nud the consti- 
htion. W. AL. Reaevas. 
Binshury, June 4, 1816. 


Wi | { vol, 


vs Voces corre spondent 


Vv. ». 390) says, in answer to my notice 
O) ne ExXNerhib t¢ of the — hottle 
sunk in the ocean, * that water can only 
enter by the mouth of the bc ttle.” Tt 
may be so: but why, in those which I 
quoted, was the wan unbroke , yet the 
bottle full of water! W.U. did not use 


reverend 
me, Ob d li the L itter has nat 


roneous case, the 


‘ 


tiv maAImMe ACCUracYy as the 
tleiyan has ¢ 


4 i}- 


si ited ail ye lusion 


which inust be drawn is diametrically op- 


posite to that of your cor Spondent, 
NI a i odiceees Gines® ohermes “ 

Now Co Maine that every th mer 6WWwas 
Cu! rect, inde ec, wily should we doubt 


h Tr here, more th 


g partoft lus work f) my 
is still umanswered. I certainly — 
with W. L. that experiments of this kind 
shro yuld be made “e shi Ips employed ‘nthe 
service he describes ; ee as [| think 
perhaps that this was never before consi- 
Cered in a very serious point of view, 1 


the reverend aut 


gay othe 


i) ih 


vi} Sty, : 
fue Sto 


time was odiemaciia tf 
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conceive there is much useful infourma- 
tion and great entertainment to be de- 
rived from the inquiry W.M. R. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGE OF MALTA. 
BY MR. JOHN DOUGALL. 
(Continue d from vol. v. p. 400.) 

Il is the sensible advice of Quintilian, 
that, in woitten language, each separate 
distunct sound, proceeding from the or- 
vans of speech, should be represented by 
a separate distinet character; to which re- 
mark it may be naaes, that, on the other 
hand, each ind vidual character should be 

onfined to the representation of one indi- 
vidual sound. Were anew system of al- 
phabetic characters to be now formed, a 
compliance with these rules would be in- 
dispensable: but in no existing alphabet 
they have been observed; dik erent Charace 
ters b Toh ig employed tt xpress the s Sarhie 
sounds, and di ffereat sounds bein: ir EXPTes- 
ed by the same characters: the opposite 
waidiaias of redundancy nod oe y 
thus p ervadingallw ritten language. Awa 
of these imperfections, different salle 
the Hebrews, the Arabians, the ang 
for instance, cinployed a number of 








marks 1 indicating ceitain modifications of 


the general value of certain characters. 
Ot the sigmification of some of the marks 
occurring in Greek writings we are still 
ignorant: nor can much information re- 
specting them be drawn from the modern 
inhabitants of Greece, by whom they are 
neither regarded nor even understood. 
fi their pronunciation the Greeks must, 
In many respects, lave widely departed 
from what we are taught to belicve w as 
the rich, varied, and melodious speech of 
the best times of their language. The «, 
the », the s, the “ie, are all pronounced 
like our double ein see: hence the whole 
erroneous system came to be called ita- 
cism, thatis eetucism. In early times, 
when books were written and transcribed 
from the dictation of the author, or from 
the reading of another person, and when 
the amanuensis was not a 
Greek, the disorder of orth: ography, and 
consequent disorder of meauing, inirGe 
duced into manuscer ipts by the confusion 
of wary different vowels and diphtuongs 
under one and the same sound, may be 

easily imagined, Many ot the various 


readings, and even various meanings, 
found in manuseripts‘and early impres- 
sious of Greek writings, are evidently 


produced by the itacism. This corrup- 


tion is, however, of no late date: its ef- 
rects are plainly to be traced even in the 
manuscripts discovered in the 


Greek 


master of 
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cybterraneap remaius of Herculaneum, a 
town co nmonly supposed to have been 
overwhejmed during an eruption of Ve- 
suvius, about the year 79 of ourera. It 
is, however, to be observed, that a late 
French writer has produced very plaus- 
isle arzuments to shew that Hercula- 
neum subsisted as an inhabited town, at 
a much later epoch, even 2s late as the 
year 471 of our era. Be this, however, 
us it may, the manuscript here principally 
ia view, the treatise on music by Philo- 
demus, contemporary with Cicero, writ- 
ten in uncial or captt tal letters, without 
distinction of words or sentences, bears 
every mark of very high antiquity. 

In some late publications, in which 
the advantage of the reader seeins to be 
sacriticed to the fancied beauty of the 
pase, Greek quotations appear wholly 
divested of every accentual or othermark. 
It is, however, ‘to be recollected, that, 
without these marks, whether fully on- 
derstood or not, it will be impossible to 
discriminate between certain Greek 
terms, Containing the same arrangement 
of letters, but ef very different import.— 
But, to return to the Maltese. 

The original characters uf the Maltese 
are now totally lust: from inscriptions 
and coins, however, frequently discovered 
in Malta and the adjoining isles, 1t ap- 
pears that two, or rather three sets of 
characters were there employed at ditfe- 
rent periods: namely, the Phoenician, 
the Punie, or Carthaginian, and the Ku- 
fic, or ancient Arabic. Inscriptions are 

also found in Greek and Roman charac- 
ters; but these are always employed in 
the languages to which they severally 
belong, and never in Maltese. Of the 
Pheenician and the Punic, too litle is 
now known to furnis!a set of characters 
forthe Maltese: but_of the Kufic, our 
knowledge has been of late years greatly 
en larced by the learned ingenuity of 
Adler, Assemani, Fychsen, and others 
engaged in elucidating the Kufic antiqui- 


ties agape in various quarters, parti- 
cul arty in the museum oi Cardinal Ste- 
phen Bi Jorgia in Velletri, the ancient 


Vedilre, on the way from Rome to Na- 
ples. Three sepulchral inscriptions in 
this character, engraved in the years of 
the Hegira, 467, 517, and 5351, corre- 
soornding to our 1089, 1139, and 11583, 
were transiated and published at Rome, 
in 1793, by Vassal, the author of 
Maltese graminar and dictionary. 
None of these ancient : ilphabets being 
suthe iently copious to afford a separate 
character jor the distinct sounds of th 


thie 


Maltese, which are at least ceeded, 


extreme d.thculty 


—wokkhaf, 
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has always been felt in 
writing that language, particularly with 
respect to the great variety of guttural 
sounds by which it ts c closely allied to the 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and other de- 
scent. sake of the Chaldee. After much 
consideration and = cousultation with 
learned orientalists on this subject, Vas- 
sal resolved to adopt the Roman alpha- 
bet, as far as it would go 3 contining the 
letters, however, to one particular sound, 
and introducing new characters for the 
other sounds of those letters, as well as 
for the remaining sounds in the Maltese 
which have no correspondents im_ the 
Latin. In this resolution the author was 
chiefly governed by the considerations 
that, in all the books or writings used in 
Malta, whether in Latin, Italian, French, 
or other tongue, the Roman characters 
alone are employed; and that it would 
answer much better to 1nvent some addi- 
tional characters, bearing a general con- 
formity to the Roman, than to introduce 
any already in use among eastern na- 
tions, however suitable in value, but 
which, neither in form nor in position, 
could be made to coalesce with the 
Roman. By this scheme, Vassal’s alpha- 
bet contains the following nineteen Ros 
man letters: a, 6, t, 4, €, fh, y, i, l, m,n, 
1) Py 1, $0, U, &, ‘with the diphthong @: 
ths remaining thirteen characters are of 
arbitrary bute easy formation; they can- 
not, however, all be shown, but by types 
cast for the purpose. 
The vowels in Maltese are seven: viz. 
i, C, Y, t, O, U, @, Which become great or 
small (long or shori), according to cer- 
tain accents. The vowels a, y, and a, 
are always accented with our circumflex, 
called sok khaf, as resembling the roof of 
ahouse. ‘The vowel zis always accented 
with the circumflex reversed (v), called 
or the double accent; but w 
reeeives both accents, and e and @ are 
we er accented, the last being found only 
the end of a ‘words The:e vowels are 
ne ays sounded long when accented: 
the circumflex indicating a grave, and its 
opposite an acute souad, 
accented are always short. 
are pronounced thus, au, 


Vowels un- 
These vowels 


, é, €€, 0, 00; 
y has a middle sound between e and i, 
and @ sounds like ai in fuint. These 


to last sounds, however, can be properly 
expresse od on aly by a mative of utalta, 

= the greate st difficu! ty for the stranger 
is to acquire the due provunciacion of the 
valent: sounds, which proceed trom the 
sunple aspirate A, through five successive 
steps, to the harshest of all like AA. Of 
these gradations nething but the speech 





‘7 


, 


) 


fa Maltese can give a competent idea. 
fo avoid the confusion arising from the 


hard and sott soundsof ¢ and g, Vassal, 
for th: pard c, employs A; and for the 
soft c befor wid a, pr mounced by the 
[talian-i tai ike our cA in check, 


chack, be uss a new character. ‘lo ex- 
pres sthe soit @. as in George, he employs 
the Gieek g.toma Ps and tor the hard 
sound, as in good, he uses the same letter 
reversed and poiwting to the leit. This, 
however, is rather an unfortunate selec- 
tion, for the Greek gamma is always 
hard, and ougnet theretore to have been 
retained for that souad of g, and the 
gamina reverscd might have been adopted 
for the sott sound. For & and x Vassal 
employs A and ks, and upon the whole 
he adheres rigidly to the rules of using 
yne character for ones yund only, and at- 
tributing one s — » one character only. 
The Maltese lan guage Is bv Vassal ar- 
ranged under four parts of speech : the 
noun, the pronoen, the verb, and the 
particle, To the noun belong quai lity, 
is substantive and adjective; species, as 
primitive and derivative; gender, as mas- 
culine aud feminine, and sometimes 
‘OmMIDON | number, as singular, dual, and 
plural ; formation, by addition or sub- 
traction of letters, or by both; cases, in 
number six, asin Latin; and lastlv, de- 
lension, of which one only is employed. 
Without attempting to enter upon all 
these topics, the following remarks on 
eome of the most important will be suf- 
felent for the general reader, who will 
End the osege ieee expressed, as nearly as 
can well be done, in English characters. 
The dual number, well known in the 
Greek, and sometimes occurring in the 
Hebrew, is an essential part of the Mal- 
tese noun. Thus bychae is one part, 
bychtein two parts, dbychyt parts in gene- 
ral; zerhu one seed, zerhtein two seeds, 
rerhyt seeds; hain one eye, hanein two 
eves, hinn or ehiun eyes. The plural 
Dumber is sometimes used for two ob- 


jects; but the dual is always confined to 


two, and never used tor the plural. 


Such is the variety of terminations of 


nouns in Maltese, that it is very difficult 


to lav down rules for the formation of 


their plural numbers: when the plural, 
however, 1s regular, in masculine and 
commen nouns, it ends in tm (with the 
circumflex reverted,) as kheddis, sanctus, 
holy ua the singular: khaddisin, sancti, 


holy m the plural: Ayfer, crudelis, cruel 


n the sineu ar: hey 87? crudeles, ervel 
nthe pleral. In regular teminines the 
plural ends in yt, a- bynt, filia, a oaugh- 
er; dnyt, fiiia, daughters: varda, rosa, 
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arose: vardyt, rose, roses. In this for- 
mation of the ploral, the Maltese closely 
follows the He ue w, which tert ninates 
the plural masculine in ym, as anosh, a 
man; anshum, men: and the feminine in 
oth or ot, uth or ut, as am, amother; 
amoth or amulh, mothers. 

The comparative degree 1s usually 
formed by pri fixing to the positive @ or 
Ys and changing the penult vowel ito @ 
ore: thus kbir, great, has in the com- 
parative akbar, greater; Ahsir, short, has 
ykhsar, — The superiative proper 
is not tound in Maltese; but it 1s ex- 
pressed by the pains vyskh, sigmfying 
vreatly.c hiefly, too much. ey after the 
positive : thus bnin, savoury, in the po- 
sitive forms bnin cyskh, very: savoury, 10 
the superlative; hali, high, has hadi vyskh, 
highest, most high. The superlative de- 
gree is also sometimes formed from the 
comparative by means of the same par- 
ticle: thus hatib, friendly, has in the 
comparative ahbeb, more friendly, and 
the regular superlative Aabib oyskh, most 
friendly: the comparative ahbeb, with 
the particle 7 yskh, expresses if possible 
something still more energetic than the 
superlative. 

In Maitese one article, y/, serves foi 
ail genders, numbers, and cases, the ve- 
eative excepted, which is never joined 
with the article; but when the foliowing 
word begins with ¢, d, ch, n, r, s, sh, and 
c, the / of the article is changed into 
these letters: thus y/ trikh, a way or 
road, becomes ytetrivh ; yl ras, the head, 
becomes UTeTaS. 

In declining nouns, the several cases 
ure distinguished by certain particles. 
either alone gr in conjunction with the 
article: thus ta or te indicates the gent- 
tive; 2 the dative, and sometimes the 
accusative; ya and (before a) yo the vo- 
cative; by or b, fy or f, myn, mynhand, 
mt, the ablative. When these par icles 
are combined with the article, ‘it i$ al- 
ways last. The Maltese substantive 1//c, 
God, is thus declined: nom. A/la; gen. 
t’Alla; dat. PAlla; aec. PAlla ; vuc, 0 
Alla; abl. b Alla, in God: my " Alla, 
from God. The followmy exat nple of yl 
rarda, arose, or the rose, shows the de- 
ciension of the three numbers: —singn- 
lar: nom. y/ varda; gen. tal vardu; dat. 
lyl ourda; acc. lyl verda; voc. ya var- 
da; abl. myn verda. Dual: nom. y/ 
vardtetn, two roses; gen. tal vardtein ; 
dat. and acc. lyl vardtein ; soc. yu vard- 
fein; abl. mya vardtein, Plural: nom. 
yl vardyl, roses in general; gen. tal var- 
dyt ; dat. and ace. lyl vardyt ; voc. yu 
vardyt; abl. myn cardyt. 
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Pronouns 10 Maltese, as in other lan- 
guages, are distributed into various 
classes: the personal are—yn, ynae, na 
sig nity ing xl: unt, yn te, thou; hu, hu ‘ 
he; hi, hiae, alna, slit, we; yn- 
tom, ve; huma, ney. 

| ( To be continued. ) 
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IR. EDITOR, 

your Magazine has occasionally 
been the vehicle of mathematical dis- 
cussion, [ trust you will oblige me by 
onetine the follow ing problem, for the 


amusement of vour scientific voniiess — 
? n—~] nm—2 


> 
AS 





‘‘Theroots of the equ.z at—-— lr — 
&c.—0, area, By, &c. If Ame+f+Kce., 
Boe be e&e,, Cm +824 &c., Dre. ; 
‘tis required to determine the value c” A+ 
oB44C+8D+&c. continued ad infinitum, 
HoMUNCULUS 
The solution ‘of the above problem 


* * 
be given in our next. 
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ON GOOD AND BAD TEMPERS. 

IT is generally understood, that by 
temper we mean that prevailing mental! 
disposition of each individual, which is 
chiefly discovered in social intercourse. 
[t hes been justly remarked, that teraper 

from passions, as they 

by degrees subside; whereas temper 1s 

the neculiar disposition habitually re- 

es after such commotions o! the 
ind are over. 

There are some dispositions that cane 
aot be called good, und yet, strictly 

peaking, are not radicaliy evil, such as 
afearful, a fretful, or a capricious tem- 
per. There are others which are evil, 
but not in the highest degree, such as a 
sei or a suiky neues r. hese must be 
very trying to amiable persons who are 

i d to live with or submit to their i] 
humours ; but there are some which are 
really bad, being evil in thetr very na- 
ture, and disturbing the peace of society. 
Of these we may reckon the few follow- 


mare 
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he first is an ungoverned passionate 
emper. There are many most excellent 
haracters who are naturally choleric, 
yet, restraining their irrita ibility, they 
cannot be said to be ill-tempered; but 
where a disposition of this kind is not 
ander due government, there is no know- 
ng what excesses such persons may be 
guilty of ; and indeed we very often see 

ir hear of some dreadful effects of in- 
dulzing sinful anger and passion. The 
second is a contradicting disposition. 
A regard to truth or integrity will often 
putus under the necessity not only of 


¢ 


iS and 


Pa? 


thinki ing di ferent! y from othe rs, but in 
discharging duty we are obliged 
sometimes (o use contradiction. ‘This, 
however, is quite different fron: « vexa- 
tious humour, which habitually tikes a 
malignant pleasure mM contradicting 
others,in order to assume superionty, or 
to grati'y a contentious spirit, Such a 
dispos:uen must disturb the repose of 
sociciy, as it provokes even the gentle 
part of it, and often raises the passions 
of the irritable to aligh degree. The 
third isa revenyeful teryper. ‘To shew 
a temperate resentment for any wrong 
done te us, 1s proper 5 ° but there are too 
many who, if you do them any injery, or 
if they take an affront, «ill be ; ate 
seek revenge, or at loast will not forgive. 
This is such a diabolical disposition, rand 
often productive of so many direful con- 
sequences, tat there is no need further 
to enlarge on it. The fourth is a stub- 
temper. ‘To be firm and decided 
i ‘vyhat we believe to be right, after due 
deliberation, is commendable; but many 
are quile pertinacious in their opinion, 
or who, having once resulved on any 
thine, will listen Lo no advice, but per- 
sist 1n doing It. ‘Luss obs stinacy is gene- 
rally founded on pride or - haughti iNeSs, 
and treqne: itly some oj ve > weakest per- 
sons are the most stubborn and self- 
wilied. Many of this temper are so 
perverse as not to be persuaded to the 
contrary, though their own interest and 
liappiness are obviously connected with 
taking such advice. 

Let us now take a view of some of the 
chicf good tempers; and the first I shali 
mention 1s an open benevolent disposi- 
tion. There certainly is a prudent ree 
serve that is becoming, especially before 
designing persons and strangers; and 
none should be indiscriminate in their 
benevolence. But where the heart is 
closed to what is generous, there must 
bea selfisi., sordid, and narrow mind, 
Persons of good character have no need 
to have recourse to concealment, or what 
is mysterious, in their deportment ; and 
they should do good according to their 
ability without injuring their families. 
Secondly, a peaceable temper. It is to 
be deeply regretted, that there are so 
many of such a spirit, that they often 
disturb their own peace, and that of 
others, in matters of a trifling nature. 
On the contrary, there are a few who are 
sa very mild, as to be almost willing to 
give up truth and justice, so that they 
can enjov quietness. The latter dispo- 
sition is much better than the former, 
yet itis not necessary that any should 
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make such sacrifices in order to procure 
pea A tewper may be truly pacific, 
rerntie and condeseccnd ny aud yet firn ly 


, 
to maintain what is rig! t, | V 


‘| | ndivia cheer y) l dis- 


determined 
resistiny impustice, 
are constifuls 


} Sition. Some naliv y| i}- 


odothers. from mistaken notions o} 
thouk that, 
thev must be ln SOM 
A truly cheerful temper is lively, but not 

cliyiayd: ited out hey 
Lasily, an equani- 

) ar 4 

| EVvouns 
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wit 


too belt, atd le 
too volatile. 


temper. 


there ly 
mily ai! this 18 the miost 


especially as it respects 


desirable of any, 
personal Lappiness. Not that there 1S 
anv person of so even a disposition as 


never to bo ruffled: but some have so 
mucl se!t-command as to be seldom very 


TAU h Ciate (| or foo mue hi de; resst d. 


Having offered many discriminating 
refiechions on good and Lad tempers, | 
shall naw propose some admonitory ad- 
vice respecting tempers in general, And 
in the first AY e. Ne ver indu lee an tmM- 


j rope? dis) osifion, We are naturally Ss.) 
blind to our own tathi vs, that Tray ill. 
femp red } ons do hot know they are 
$o, and very nough to 
ising trom 


Wani- 


aie humble ¢ 


‘ . 
pe 


Own) It. Brut ws the muschis fsa ai 


cherishing such a disposit ion are 
fold, therefore all possi! teaneans should 
be contin alle used to curb an improper 
temper. On this part of the subject an 
excellent modern author thus writes:— 
“Tt will be readily acknowledged, that 
some are born with uuhappy tempers, 
but more derive them from habitual in- 
dulvence. Pr rsons 1p high life, or in 


easy Ircunistances, too otten cherish 
ther evil humours, having it in their 
power to gr — them, and being sur- 
rounded with flatterers. We may attri- 
hute mostot "the evils of domestic life to 


an unhappy determination of some bad- 
tempered ¢ have their own way, 
and the eft condescension im others 
atthe bez nning of adisagreement. Ha- 
bits of strict ten perance, and especially 
the restraints of religion, are the very 
best means to prevent improper indul- 
gencies of this kind.” oe let not 
trifles put you out of tem) ” We fre- 
quently see that small meets rs rufite the 


rsons lo 


want 


niin d more than such as are really im- 
portant, especially where the natural 
temper is not good: andit is a lament- 


able fact, that more families have been 
divided or triends separated by tne in- 
dulgenc: of evil tempers, than by most 
other occurrences. The following ad- 
vice of a lady to one of her late pupils, 
is worthy of serious consideration, par 
tie ularly by females: 


—* As our sex have 
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quicker sensations than men, we have 
been charged with having sharper tem- 
pers, and being more unwilling to forgive 
than the other sex. Iwill not trke upon 
‘4 ow tar on general such a 
charge is true, but E hope, my dear, that 
it will not be so wihyou. O never for- 
vet that one great point to your present 
ind future comfoit is the due regulation 
of your tempe r, as an indiv dual, and 
more particularly if you should become 
a wife and a mother. The character of 
Se rend, in Mr. Hayley’s poem on the 
Triumphs ot Teinper, is truly amiable, 

and such a lovely p icture, as [ wish you, 

my dear, and all fem: les, frequently to 
view, in order to mitate.” Finally, det 
every one strive to possess and preserve 
ag ood femper. An amiable dis} osition 
is often the eift of nature in the confor- 
mation of the uidividual; but a proper 
cducath m and a reguiar life, with the 
influence of vital relig n, will contribute 
very much to form a a temper, and 
tou sweeten and regniate one that is not 
so. It must also be senieilia red, that 
as old age, poverty, or disappointments, 
have a tendency, by degrees, to render 
excellent dispositions less amlrable, per- 
sons under such circumstances should be 
on their guard, lest their t mpers, by such 
ch inges, he materially sajured, 

i shall leave the sul ject on the minds 
of the readers with the following a appro- 
priate quotation :— “ Much has been 
written of late years respecting the mise= 
ries of life; but I am persuaded, that 
the principal source of most of them is 
the indulsence of bad tempers. Thus 
they poison the comforts of lite, seta 
bad example, and are ungrateful to God 
for his bountiful goodness. Some of this 
cast wear itin their visage, or to use a 
phrase of Shakspeare, they have a vinegar 
aspect. However, this is no certain rule; 
tor it is well known, that many with an 
open and smiling countenance have very 
bad tempers. But now let us take a 
short view of the man who is habitually 
good tempered. Having only a good 
moral character, and common sense, he 
will be well received in life, though he 
may have no riches, learning, wit, or 
comeliness of person to recommend him. 
His pleasant bebaviour and kind treat- 
ment of others will excite them to make 
suitable returns; and those who cannot 
serve him, will at least be gentle towards 
his errors and faults. He may not shine 
In conversation, but his affability and 
cheerfulness will please and enliven 
€very company into which be comes. 
In sickness, poverty, or sorrow, he wil! 


Mie to say 
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a’ ways meet with some to help or svm- 
nathise with him, and his death wil be 
sit icerely lamented by all who were ac- 
juainted with lim.” 
Buckingham. 


G. G. Scraces. 








NORTH STAFFURDSHIRF VITT CLUB, 

THIS meeting does not stand upon 
che usual footing of «a provincial club, 
Leing an association only of such members 
of the Lonpon Pitt Cun, who reside 
in Newcastle-under-Lyme, the Potteries, 
and the neighbourhood. — It 1s therefore 
sather to be regarded as a part of the 


nether society, than as a distinct Instl- 


tution, the members wearing the same 
medal and dress, and adopting the same 

ists, &c. in every respect, as at the 
universary meetings intown. There is, 
nieved, a local establishment, consist- 
ing of a president, secretary, and trea- 
surer, and a committee for the purpose 
or keeping up a correspondence, and 

cclng the medium of communication 

“an the club in London. 

The first annual meeting was held at 
the — lun, in ~— 
Lyme, in May, 1813, when Joun 
Evenson fc HCOTE was elec he Stand- 
iig president, and Joun ToMLINson, 


Esq. was appointed to th e joint office of 


secretary and treasurer. ‘he London 
Ciub so highly approved of the plan 
which was ad opted, that at a meeting in 
January, 1814, they usanimously re- 
solved to send a copy of the res lutions 
of the North Staffordshire establishinent 
to some member of the Pitt Club : cach 
county of the kingdom, with a recom- 
iuendation of them for general shuatlon 
throughout the nation ; and at the same 


tine, they present ted the gold medal of 


tie club to Sir Joun Heat {COTE as pre- 
) sident, and honoured the local secretary 
with a vote of thanks. 

May 26, 1814. 








MR. EDITOR, 

TI FORWARD to you, for insertion in 
your Magazine, the accompanying paper, 
whic h has just fallen into my hands, and 
56 , as a production of Sir — 
teynolds, and illustrative of the charac- 
ters of two very ciminent men, ah were 
both his intimate iriends, cannot fail to 
unitse your readers, 
” ndon, July, 1816. 
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Ube following jew d'esprié was wricten 
by Sir Josnua Reynonps, to illustrate a 


remark which he bad made—“ That Dr. 


JoHNson considered Garrick as his pro- 


pertys and would never suffer or one 


: Montuty Mac.—No, 3 


sect of 


North Staffordshire Pitt Club. On 


to praise or abuse him but himself.” 
In the first of these supposed dia- 
locues, Sir Joshua hunself, by high enco- 
midis upon Garrick, 1s represented as 
drawing down upon him Johbnson’s cen- 
sure; im the second, Mr. Gibbon, by 
taking the opposite side, calls torth his 
praise, 
DR.JOHNSON AND SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Reynolds. Let me alone, Ill bring 
him out (aside). IT have been thinking, 
Dr. Johnson, this morning, on a matter 
that bas puzzled me very much; it is a 
sul ject that | dare say has often passed 
in vour thoughts, and, though £ cannot, 


[ dare say you have made up your mind 
unon it. 
Johnson. Tilly fally, what is all this 


preparation—what is all this mighty mat- 
ter? 

R. Why, it is a very weighty matter. 

‘he subject I have been thinking upon 
is—Predestination and Kree-will, two 
things £ cannot reconcile together for the 
life of me; im My Opinion, Dr. Johnson, 
Free-will and Fore- knowledge cannot be 
reconciled. 

J. Sir, it is not of very great import- 
ance what your opinion is upon such a 
question. 

R. But I meant only, Dr. J. to know 


your opinion.— 


J. No,Sir; you meant no such thing: 
you meant only to shew these yentle- 
nien that you are not the man they took 
vou to be, but that you tiink of high 
inatters sometiines, and that you may 
= the credit of having it said, that 

ou held an argument with Sam John son 
on i Predestination and Free-will;—a sub- 
that magnitude as to have en- 
gaged the attention of the world—to 
have perplexed the — of man for 
these two thousand years;—a subject on 
which the fallen angel-, men had yet not 
lost ald their original brightness, find 
themselves in x andering mazes lost 
That such a subject could be discussed 
in the levity of convivial conversation 
isa degree of absurdity beyond what ts 
easily conceivable. 

R. It isso as you say, to be sure; I 
talked ouce to our triend Garrick uoon 
this subject, but I remember we couid 
make nothing of it. 

J. O noble pair! 

R. Garrick was a clever tellow, Dr. 
J.; Garrick, take him altogether, was 
certainly a very great man. 

J. Garrick, Sir, may be a great man 
i your opinion, as far as [ know, but he 
was not so in mine; litle things are 
great to little men, 

Voz, Vi. 7 
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Dr. John- 


R. Ihave heard you say, 
son 

J. Sir, you wever heard me say that 
David G; irrick was a great man; you 
may have he ard ime say that Garrick was 
a good repe: ater—-of ather men’s words; 
—words put into his mouth by other 
men: thismakes but a fait approach 
towards beng a great man. 

R. But take Garrick upon the whole, 
now, in regard to conversation 

J. Well, Sir, in regard to conversation, 
i never discovered in the conversation 
of David Garrick any intellectual energy, 
any wide grasp of thought, any extensive 
Col uprehe ‘nsion of mind, or that he pos- 
sessed any of those powers to which 
ereat could, with any degree of propriety, 
he applic d—-—— 

R. But stil— 

J. Wold, Sir, L have not done—there 
are, to be sure, in the laxity of colloquial 
Speech, various kinds of greatness; a 
man may be a great tobacconist, a man 
tay be a great painter, he mav be hke- 








wise a great mimick ; now you may be 
the one, and Garrick the other, and vet 
neither of you be great men.——— 

R. But, Dr. Johnson,—— 


J, Hold, Sir r: | have often lamented 
‘rous it }S to investigate and to 
te character, to men who have 
powers. 

a companion, | 


how aunge 
discrimna 
go discriminative 

R. Bat Garrick, as 


heard you say—no longer ago than last 
Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table-——— 
J. You tease me, Sir. Whatever you 
may have heard me say, no longer ago 
than Jast Wednesday, at Mr. Thr: e's 
table, ZL tell you I do not say so now 


besides, as I said belore, you may not 
have underst od ie -— you misappre- 
hended me—vou may not have heard me. 

Rk. Lam very sure [ heard you. 

J. Besides, besides Sir, besides—do 
you not kno: you sO ignorant as 
not to know, that it isthe highest degree 
sto quote aman against hime 


—- Arc 


of rugenes 
eel? 
R. Bat vw vou differ from 
and give one opinion to-day 
J. Have done, Sir, the company you 
as well as mysel!. 
Ll other Side. 
DR. JOHNSON AND MR. GIBBON. 
Johnson. No, Sir; Garrick’s fame 
was prodigious, not only in England, but 
Europe ; even 10 Russia, [ Lave 
been told, he was a proverb, when any 


yourself, 





see are tired, 


’ 
| 


' 
slli Over 


one had repeated well he was called a 
second Garrick. 
Gibbon. 1 think he had full as much 


reputation as he deserved. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds on Johnson and Garrick. 
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J. I do not pretend to know, Sir, 
what your meaning may be, by saying he 
had as much reputation as he deserved ; 
he deserved much, and he had much. 

G. Why surely, Dr. Johnson, his 
inerit was in small things only; be bad 
none of those qualities that make a real 
great man. 
~ J. Sis, Las little understand what 
your meaning may be, when you speak of 
the qualities that ‘make a great man ;—it 
is a vague term. Garrick was no com- 
mon man; a man above the common 
sizé may surely, without any great im- 
propriety, be called a great man. In 
my opinion, he has very reasonably ful- 
filled the prophecy which he once re- 
minded me of having made to his mother, 
when she asked me how little David 
went on at school, that I should say to 
her, that he would come to be hanged, 
or come to be agreat man. No, Sir; it 
is undoubtedly true, that the same qua- 
lities, united with virtue or vice, make a 
hero or a rogue, a great veneral or a 
highwayman, Now Garrick, we are 
sure, was never hanged, and in ‘regard to 
his being a great man, you must take 
the whole man together.—It must be 
considered in how many things Garrick 
excelled im which every man desires to 
excel. Setting aside his excellence as an 
actor, in which he is acknowledged to 
be unrivailed; as a man, as a poet, as & 
convivial companion, you will find but 
tew his equals, and none his superior. 
As a man, he was kind, friendly, bene- 
volent, and generous. 

G." Ot Garrick’s generosity I never 
heard; I understood. his character to 
be totally the reverse, and that he was 
reckoned to bave loved money. 

J. ‘Yhat he loved money nobody will 
dispute;—who does not? but if yeu 
mean, by loving money, that he was par- 
simonious to a fault, Sir, you have been 
misinformed. To Foote, and such scoun- 
drels, who circulated those reports—to 
such ’ profligate spendthifts prudence is 
nieanness, and economy is avarice. That 
Garrics, in early youth, was brought up 
in strict habits of economy I believe, and 
that they were necessary I have heard 
from himself: to suppose that Garrics 
nught inadvert ently act trom. this habit, 
and be saving in small things, can be no 
wonder; but Ict it be remembered at 
the same time, that, if he was frugal by 
habit, he was liberal from principle : 
that when he acted from reflection. be 
did what his fortune enabled him to do, 
and what was expected from such a for- 
tune. J remember no iustance of Da- 
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vid’s parsimony but once, when he stop- 
ped Mrs. Woflington from replenishing 
the tea-pot; it was already, he said, as 
red as blood; and this inst: nce is doubt- 
ful, and happened many years ago. In 
the latter part of his lite ‘I observed no 
biameable parsimony in David; his ta- 
ble was elegant and even splendid; his 
house both in town and country, bis 
equipage, and, I think, all his habits of 
lite, were such as might be expected 
from a man who had acquired great 
riches. —In regard to his generosity, which 
you seem to question, T shall only say; 
there is no man to whom I would ap ly 
with more confideice of success, for the 
loan of two hundred pounds to assist a 
common friend, than to David, and this 
too with very little, ifany, probability of 
its being repaid. 

G. You were going to say something 
of him as aw riter—y ou don’t rate him 
very high as @ poet. 

J. Sir, a man may be a respectable 
poet without being a Homer, as a man 
may be a good player, without being a 
Garrick. In the lighter kinds of poetry 
in the appendages of the drama, he was, 
if not the first, in the very. first class. 
He had a rendinee aud facility, a dex- 
cerity of mind that appeared extraordi- 
ary even to men of experience, and 
who are not apt to wonder from igno- 
rance. Writing prologues, epilogues, 
and epigrams, he said he considered as 
his trade, and he was what a man should 
be, always, at all times ready at his 
trade. He required two hours for a 
prologue or epilogue, and five minutes 
for an epigram. Once at Burke’s table 
the company proposed a subject, and 
Garrick finished his epigram within the 
time; the same experiment was repeated 
in the garden, and with the same suc- 
cess, 

G. Garrick had some flippancy of 
parts, to be sure, and was brisk and 
lively in company; and by help of mi- 
mickry and story-telling, made himself a 
pleasant companion: but here the whole 
world gave the superiority to Foote, and 
Garrick himself appears to have felt as 
if his genius was rebuked by the superior 
powers of Foote. It has been often ob- 
served, that Garrick never dared to enter 
into competition with him, but was cons 
teut to act an under-part to bring Foote 
out. 

J. That this conduct of Garrick’s 
might be interpreted by the gross minds 
of Foote and his friends, as if he was 
afraid to encounter him, I can easily 
uagine. Of the natural superiority of 
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Garrick over Foote, this conduct is an 
instance; he disdained entering into 
competition with such a fellow, and 
made him the buffoon of the company ; 
or, as you say, brought him out, And 
what was at last brought out, but coarse 


Jests and vulgar merriment, indecency 


and linpiety, a relation of events which, 
upon the face of them, could never have 
happened, characters grossly conceived 
and as coarsely represented! Foote 
wis even no mimic; he went out of 
himself it is true, but without going into 
another man; he is excelled by Garrick 
even in this, which is considered as 
Fvote’s greatest excellence. Garrick, 
besides his exact imitation of the voice 
and gesture of his original, to a degree 
of refinement of which Foote had no 
conception, exhibited the mind and 
mode of thinking of the person imitated, 
Besides, Garrick confined his powers 
within the limits of decency—he had a 
character to preserve, Foote had none. 
By Foote’s bufloonery and broadfaced 
merriment, private friendship, public 
decency, and every thing estimable 
amongst men, were trod “under foot. 
We all know the difference of their re- 
ception in the world. No man, however 
high in rank or literature, but was proud 
to know Garrick, and was glad to have 
him at his table; no man ever consi- 
dered or treated Garrick as a player: 
he may be said to have stepped out of 
his own rank, into an higher, and by 
raising himself he raised the rank of his 
profession. At a convivial table his ex- 
bilarating powers were unrivatled ; he 

was liv ely, entertaining, quick in discern- 
ing the ridicule of life, and as ready in 
representing it, and on graver subjects 
there were few topics in which he could 
not bear his part. It is injurious to the 
character of Garrick to be named in the 
same breath with Foote. That Foote 
was admitted sometimes into good com- 

pany (to do the man what credit I can) 
I will allow, but then it was merely to 
play tricks. Foote’s merriment was that 
of a buffoon, and Garrick’s that of a gen- 
tleman. 

G. Ihave been told, on the contrary, 
that Garrick in company had not the 
easy manners of a gentleman. 

J. Sir, I don’t know what you may 
have been told, or what your ideas may 
be of the manners of ge ntlemen, Gar 
rick had no vulgarity in bis manners; it 
is true, Garrick ‘had not the airiness of a 
fop, nor did he assume an atfected indif- 
ference to what was passing; he did not 
lounge from the table to the window, 
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and from thence to the fire ; or whilst 


you were ar ddress! ng your dis scourse to 
fim, turn trom you and talk to his next 
neighbour: or give any Indication that 


red ot {nus 


form your ideas of a fine 4 


he was t 
manners 
man, Garrick bad them not. 

G. 1 mean that Garrick more 
overawed by the presence of the great, 
and more obsequious to rank, than Foote, 
bimselt as tl 


company ; if such 
ventie- 


Wiis 


who considered their equal, 


and treated them with the same fami- 
liaritv as they treated each other. 

J. We did so. and what did the fellow 
get bv it? The grossuess of lis inind 
preve ated him from seeis g that this fa- 
miliarity was merely suffered as they 
would play witha dug: he got no ground 
by affecting to call peers by their sur- 

fancied that 
loweripe) them was raising himself to 


This attectation of famnharity 


names; tue fellow 


toolish 
their leve 
with t! 
momentary exaltation, obtained by the 
nagleet of those ceremonies which cus- 
tom has established as the barriers be- 
tween ove order of society aud another, 
only shewed his folly and meanuess; he 
did not see that, by yaching on 
others’ dis ty, he puts hinnself im their 
,either to be repelled with help- 
nity, or endured by clemency 
and co idescension. k, by ) Ing 
due respect {Vv rank, resne¢ ted tims if ; 
eave was returned, and what 
sept for his ad- 
on finn sittin daa Was 
as well as respected 
man was ever 
betier received by 


encr< 


}! we 
’ 
le $s lhdiy 


(sarric 


what he 
was returned he | ever: 
vancement was 
ed 1} public 
In pPTIVAiC 5 and as no 
urted and 


recoun 


Hore c 


the public. so no man was ever less 
sported by its thatterv. Garrick conti- 
nued advaneins to the last—till he 


had ; acqul ed every advi antace that high 
birth or title could hestow, except the 
precedence of into a rooms; but 
when he was there, “he was trea od with 
as much attention as the first man atthe 
table. [tas to the credit ot Garrick that 
he never laid anv claim to this distine- 
Lion- ; 

it had been tis Lirthnghe. 
contess, 1 looked on David 
degree of cnvy, not so much 


LO 


twas as voluntarily 
In this, I 
with some 
for the re- 


sp ect he receive d, as for tne manner ot 


its being acquired; what fell into his 
lap unsought, L have been toreed to 
atena : a } , } " os } { hy as a 
ciaim :— evan the worlc Penting 
my way. There was es sh about 
me that invited insult, or at least a 
position to neglect; and [ was equally 
disposed to repel insult and to clain 


attention; and [ tear continue too much 


cdis- 
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ereat, this childish ambition of 


allowed as if 
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in this disposition now it is no longer 
necessary ; I receive at present as much 
favour as th we a right to expect. { 
ain not one of the complainers of the 
nevlect of merit. 

G. Your pretensions, Dr. Johnson, 
nobody will dispute; UL cannet place 
Garrick on the same footing: your re- 
putation will continue incr easing after 
your death, when Garrick will be totally 
forgotten: you will be fer ever consi 
dered asa classic. 

J. Enough, Sir, enough; the com- 
pany would be better pleased to see us 
quarrel than bandying compliments. 

G. But you inust allow. Dr. John- 
con, that Garrick was too much a slave 
to fame, or rather, to the mean ambition 
of living with the great—terribly afraid 
of making himself cheap even with them ; 
by which he debarred himself of much 
pleasant society. Employing so much 
attention and so much management upon 
little things. implies, I think, a little 
mind. It was observed by his friend 
Colman, that he never went into com- 
pany but with a plot how to get out of 
it; he was every minute c alled out, and 

ent off or returned as the re was or was 
not a probability of his shining. 

J. ‘le regard to his mean ambition, 
as you cal! it, of living with the great, 
what was the boast of Pope, and is every 
man’s wish, can be no reproach to Gar- 
rick: be who says he despises it, knows 
he hes. That Garrick husbanded his 
fame, the fame which he bad justly ac- 
quired both at the theatre and at the 
table, is not denied; but where is the 
blame either in the one case or the other, 
ot leaving as little as be could to chance? 
Besides, Sir, consider what you have 
said, you first deny Garrick’s pretensions 
to tame, and then accuse him of too 
great an attention to preserve what he 
never possessed. 

G. [don’t understand— 

J. Sir, [can’t help that. 

G. Well, but, Dr. Johnson, you will 
not vindicate bias in his over and above 
attention to his fame, bis inordinate de- 
sire to exhibit himself to new men; lke 
a coquet, ever seeking after conquests, 
to the total neglect of old friends and ad- 
mirers: 

** He threw off his friends like a huntsman 
his pack :” 


always looki ne out for new game. 


J. When vou quoted the line from 
Goldsmith, you ought in fairness to have 
eiven what followed : 

‘* He knew when he pleased he could whistl¢ 
them back ;” 
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which imphes at least that he possessed 
a power over other men’s minds ap- 
—* to fascination ; but consider, 
~g, what is to be done: here is a man 
whom every other man desires to know. 
(arrick could not receive and cultivate 
all, according to each man’s conception 
of his own value; we are all apt enough 
to consider ourselves as possessing a 
right to be excepted from the common 
crowd; besides, Sir, I do not see why 
chat should be imputed to him as a crime 
which we all so irresistibly feel and 
practice ; we all make a greater exertion 
in the presence of new men than eld ac- 
guaintances 3 it is undoubtedly true that 
Garrick divided his attentiun among so 
many, that but little was left to the 
share of any individual; like the exten- 
sion and dissipation of water into dew, 
there was not quantity united suflicient to 
juench any man’s thirst; but this is the 
inevitable state of things; Garrick, no 
more than another man, could unite 
what in their natures are incompatible. 
G. But Garrick not only was excluded 
by this means from real friendship, but 
accused of treating those whom he called 
his friends with insincerity and double 
dealing 
J. Sir, it is not true; his character in 
that respect is misunderstuod : Garrick 
was, to be sure, very ready in promising 3 
but he intended at that time to fulfil his 
promise; he intended no deceit; his 
politeness or his good nature, cali it 
which you will, made him unwilling to 
deny; he wanted the courage to say no 
eyen to unreasovable demands. This 
was the great error of his life; by raising 
expectations which he did not, perhaps 
could not gr atity, he made many enemies ; 
at the same time, It must be remembered 
that this error proceeded from the same 
cause which produced many of his vir- 
tues. Friendships from warmth of tem- 
per, too suddenly taken up, and too vio- 
lent to continue, ended as they were like 
to do, in disappointment ; his friends 
vecame his enemies 5 and those having 
been fostered in his bosom, well knew 
his sensibility to reproach, and they took 
care that he should be amply supplied 
with such bitter potions as they were 
capabie of administering ; their impotent 
efforts he ought to have despised ; but he 
‘elt them; nor did he affect insensibility. 
G. And that sensibility probably shor- 
_ his life. 
I. No, Sir, he died of a disorder of 
which you or any other man may die, 


without being killed by too much sensi- 
bility, 
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G. But you will allow, however, that 
this sensibility, those fine feelings, made 
him the great actor he was. 

J. This is all cant; fit only for kitchen 
wenches and chamber maids; Garrick’s 
trade was to represent passion, not to 
feel it. Ask Reynolds whether he felt 
the distress of Count Hugolino when he 
~~ it. 

7. But surely he feels the passion at 
a moment he is representing it. 

J. About as much as Punch feels.—~ 
That Garrick himself gave into this fop- 
pery of feelings I can easily believe ; but 
he knew at the same time that he lied. 
He might think it right as far as I know 
to have what tools imagined he ought to 
have; but itis amazing that any should 
be so ignorant as to think that an actor 
will risk his reputation by depending on 
the feelings that shail be excited in the 
presence of two hundred people, on the 
repetition of certaiu words which he 
has repeated two hundred times before 
in what actors call their study. No, Sir, 
Garrick left nothing to chance, every 
gesture, every expression of countenance 
and variety of voice, was settled in his 
closet befure he set his foot upon the 
stage. 








MR. EDITOR, 

AT the present time, when a spirit ot 
emigration has gone forth throughout the 
country, and not only useful industry, 
but a considerable capital, is every day 
leaving this nation, to retreat into the 
bosom of a country which has not of 
late years shewn the most amicable dis- 
position towards us; L should he obliged 
to any of your intelligent correspundents 
fur some information of what measures 
our government has taken to counteract 
its mischievous effects; and what encou- 
ragement is given to emigrants who have 
goie to our own dominions in the west- 
ern world; and whether any induce- 
ments are held forth to such as are wil- 
ling to acne - longer voyage to our set- 
tlements in New South Wales. Z 

June 7, 1816. 








MR. EDITOR, 

SINCE the self-deceptions of over- 
heated imaginations are the chief origin 
of fatal absurdities or vices amony man- 
kind, the sober dictates of common sense 
are the most important instruction that 
can be disseminated by periodical pub- 
lications. Many worth y persons act 
amiss only because they have mot consi- 
dered their own notions in various points 
of views but were they enabled to scan 








the tendency of a line of conduct before 

shall be ad ipted, the uprightness of 
their hearts we wld correct the errors ot 
their voderst Fanaticisin makes 
frivhtful strides in Great Britain, and 
some rezular clergymen, through plous, 
cal, enconrave the delu- 


tanding. 


yet erroneous 7 


SiON. a cojlect crowds in churches 
and private bouses to jot in worship, or 
to hear instruction, when they ought to 


be labouring in the actual danes of their 
Wy supermiend ne, their children: 
s, aud perversion to 
families, 1s the trequent conse 
vine, Sir, it appears presump- 
ostentation, to set their own 

shove by offiring to 
the Great Creator services he hath not 
(ur devotion ts at best un- 
cannot be acceptable 
otrusively, and to the 


‘ lias, « 
poverty to themse! 
thew 
uci _-f 
Lion, MW not 
characte otuers, 
prescribed, 
profitable, and 
when pertorm 


neglect of positive claims on our exer- 
tions. Let us turn to the page of His- 
tory, and we must — at superad- 
ding to national establishments any, the 


least invention or innovation of our own, 
whether in church or state. Those works 
of supererogation first corrupted the 
Christian doctrines; and if once per- 
mitted, to what point can we ensure they 
shall proceed, and no further? The fa- 
naticism of philosophy produced the 
and overwhelmed in 
ions and abettors. South- 
eds veneath monkish 


French Revolution, 
ruin its « 
ern Europe now bie 
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fanaticism. QO), let not tue sanctuary of 
rational taith and freedom hazard de- 
struction, Which insidiously approaches 


under the guise of au endinents! Every 
patriot will seek to moderate the 
assions by invigorating and expanding 
the reason of their friends, associates, or 
dependents, when tair occasions offer; 
but tiey will guard against all preten- 
sions of a questionable nature. The 
cler ty who believe they are inspired rd 
superior holiness, in leading their people 

from their trades and labours to pray 
and heir preaching, at seasons not ap- 
pointed by the church, will do well to 
exatnine their own consciences, lest self- 
importance may not have usurped the 


itu 


place of purer motives. Their activity 
may ee emploved to promote at once the 
piety and usefulness of their pe ople, by 


affurdine practical instruction in fulfil- 
ae the humbiest minutiv of their part 
In common lite. 

Knowledge, rightly imbibed, is not 
Only power, but wisdor in and virtue, and 
the genuine spirit of liberty. A well- 


informed yeomanry, an intelligent pea- 


tous Funaticism, and £&mployment of the Poor. 
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santry, are able to curb and overawe 
such as encroach on their rights; and, 
on the other hand, they can discern how 
to frustrate the artifices that would ren- 
der them instruments to overturn insti- 
tutions under the mask of redressing 
gries ‘ances. 

The fanaticism of economy would have 
Great Britain in the case of the old 
lion, who submitted to have his teeth 
drawn when the foxes invited him to 
rule over them. They made him their 
bondman to hunt down the game, Which 
they devoured, and threw him bon es he 
could no longer crush, having parted 
with the armour o! his jaws. Offensive 
war cannot he vindicated by any princi- 
ple of humanity or justice ; but peace 
must be maintained by preserving in 
their own element our panoply of mari- 
time and military heroes. We have 
quays to erect, harbours to deepen, and 
roads to make; and our defenders can 
be so employed, and yet devote certain 
periods to their respective tactics. 

Permit me, Sir, to observe, that the 
numbers now out of employment might 
advantageously cultivate the waste lands 
in our country, and the products could 
be preserved for supplying the deficiency 
of other harvests. ‘There are numerous 
facts to demonstrate, that grain may be 
laid up many years without having its 
salutary qualities impaired. Monopo- 
lizers will keep their corn from one sea- 
son to another in a slovenly manner; 
that creates some measure of corruption ; 
we should, therefore, seriously investi- 
gate the,means by which the stores nay 
be accumulated with all their nutritive 
properties fixed and undiminishing. No 
modern discovery can contribute wore 
essentially to the health and comfort of 
individuals, or to the national welfare 
and prosperity. To be independent of 
other countries fer subsistence is a grand 
desideratum., 

If this little essay is acceptable, you 
shall hear more at large on the subject 
trom A SysiL. 
Auchterblair, N. B. 

June 27, 1816 








Mt. EDITOR, 

I SO much adinire the honest and ge- 
nerous sentiments of your correspondent 
Misericors, in the last number of your 
valuable work, that it 1s with very great 
pleasure I find it in my power to gratify 
the request contained in his postscript. 
The epicedium annexed was given to me 
sume years ago in manuscript. The au- 
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Shrewsbury. 
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thor is the learned Dr. Butter, of 
SAMUEL KENT. 
Upton-upon-Severn, 
June 16, 1816. 
Epicedium on the Death of Admiral 
Lord Netson. 
While notes of triumph swell the gale, 
Why sits Britannia sad and pale 
Jn the hour of victery ? 
She mourns her gallant hero dead ; 
She weeps that matchless Nelson bled : 
And pensive bows her laurel’d head, 
In the hour of victory. 


‘© O chief!” she cries, ‘* to Britain dear, 
For thee be shed Britannia’s tear 

In the hour of victory ! 
Chief of the Lion’s dauntless soul ! 
From Egypt’s shore to Norway’s pole, 
‘Twas thine to bid my thunders roll 

In the hour of victory! 


‘‘ For thee shall spotless Honour grieve, 
And cypress ’midst her laurels weave 
In the hour of victory ; 
On thee shall grateful Mem’ry dwell, 
And ages yet unborn shall tell 
How Nelson fought—how Nelson fell 
‘In the hour of victory! 


‘¢ Heir of immortal glory! now 
Protector* of the brave be thou 

In the hour of victory! 
Teach thou the valiant, good, and great, 
Thy high exploits to emulate, 
And, like thee, fearless smile on fate 

In the hour of victory.” 








MR. EDITOR, 

Mr. Common SENsE, as he calls him- 
self, still continues his pedestrian excur- 
sions in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
as it should seem to giean valuable in- 
formation for the readers of his Maga- 
2 os and to propagate sound doctrines, 

gious and political, among the villa- 
an, In his last number he gives_an 
account of his visit to Mortlake, where 
the ruins of a building that once be- 
longed to “ the chief priests of England,” 
(as the archbishops of Canterbury are 
liberally Genominates 1,) furnish him with 
abundant matter for meditation. The 
pious re bie of this virtuous pilgrim 
are da bree: very edifying, especially 
where be finds that religious enclosures 
are usual te now occupied by market gar- 
deners, who have discovered that these 
sites are most richly manured. By this 
| suppose ‘ meant, that the pampered 
pa a ches of abbots, monks, and arch- 
Uisiops, are so exceedingly fertilizing as 
to urich the soil for many centuries. 
This is indeed a scientific discovery 





* I would say txsperer. 


worth attending to, aud the hint ought 
not to be lost upon naturalists, and espe- 
cially horticulturists: though perhaps 
ime epicures and dainty feeders may 


feel a litle uneasy at the thoughts of 


feasting occasionally upon the trans- 
muted remains of some fat churchmen 
in the shape of cabbages and cauliflow- 
ers. But this contemplative philosopher, 
who is himself a disciple of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and fearful of eating a 
slice of roast beef or the wing of a fowl, 
lest he should gorge some of the corpo- 
real elements of his grandfather, is Jess 
Scrupuous with re gard to the moral re- 
putation of men of eminence than tender 
to their mortal relics. He calls the mu- 
nificent Warham and the amiable Cran- 
mer “ pliant tools of the tyrant Tudor ;” 
and afterwards he offers as the only apo- 
logy that can be made for such pious 
and liberal prelates, that “ they are 
wheels of a machine which existed be- 
fore their time ;” thus depriving them at 
a sweep of all moral principle and con- 
scientious resolution. Hethen proceeds 
to compare the Christian priesthood to 
the sages of paganism, who complied 
with customs which they inwardly de- 
spised, and affected to believe a system 
that they ridiculed; by which he must 
mean, if he means any thing, that the 
clergy of the church of England are a 
set of mercenary hypocrites, who prefer 
a lucrative theological establishment to 
truth and justice. In proof that this is 
the sentiment which the writer intended 
to convey, I quote a few of his words, 


where, after dilating upon the order of 


the Christian hierarchy, he says: “ Thus 
doubtless it was with Cicero and the 
philosophers of antiquity; they found 
theological machinery powerful enough 
to govern society; and though on the 
subject of the gods they prudently con- 
formed, or were ‘silent, yet we are not at 
this day warranted in supposing that 
they obsequiously reverenced the absurd 
theology of the romance of Homer.” Here 
the little word “Thus” evidently cone 
nects in the way of comparison tlic com- 
plying philosophers of old with priests of 
modern time, and the: mythological fables 
of paganism with the doctrines of reve- 
lation, So much for the intelligence, the 
modesty, and charity, of this enlightened 
patriot, who would fain make the world 
believe that he is the friend of mankind, 
and an enemy to ail oppression, fraud, 
and misrepresentation. Of his meekness 
and virtue indeed he afterwards gives us 

a notable example in this impudent ex- 
estates which, as coming from a zea- 
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. " 7 y 
sus idmuire " and advocate of Buona- 
parte, must be proneut ced a charming 
specimen of consistence. Alas! will 


mb never vovern 
for ever 


ik OF Teas 
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the geolden me 


. . > > ‘ " XT r , 
if practices O hHiet) ‘ybluse We 


be the dupes of superstition, or the 
aves ol upstart autho ity ? Are we 
doomed never tro enjoy, in the ascend- 
iney of our benevolent Symp) mathies, a 


imnedium between the bigotry of the cro- 
ror, the pride of the scerTre, and the 
ruelty of the SWORD.” 

Now really when we reflect that the 
oan who vented this nonsensical rant, 
has in his own persou and conduct inva- 





riably blended the opposite qualities of 


(yranny and SVCOp hancy s—th at whiere- 
ever he could Sup plant and control, he 
cared not by what means he obtained 
and preserved the ascendancy ;—that 
lis whole life has exhibited a successive 
of pitiful compliances, subservi- 
ences, und adulation, to gain advantages 
Which when once in his possession have 
been turned to the injury of those who 
were the dupes of his artifice ;--that he 
has practised every unworthy device to 
impose upon the credulity of maukind to 
further his own base interests, and that 
where he has lain under obligations he 
has returned the foulest ingratitude ;— 
that he has heaped misfortunes upon 
families by his fallacies, and laughe d at 
th e distresses which he has created : -— 
that, in short, lis ‘ benevolent sympa- 
thies,” are concentrated in selfishness, 
ind apphed solelv to bis own gratifics i- 
ion :—when all this and much more is 
[say it may remain a pro- 
blem worthy of discussion, whether the 
\merican incendiary, who set fire to the 
dock-yard at Por tsmouth, was not a pas 
t, and more deserving of canoniza- 
tion than a gibbet? JUSTITIA. 
June 10, 1816. 
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MR. FDITOR, 

MUCH has alrewdy been said on the 
sa ject ; 
this kingdom, and the topic appears 

arly exhausted; yet I have presumed 

) intrude on your observation some re- 
narkssuggested by ennaer ag -acquaint- 
ince witi the causes which gave rise to 
he PrEesell distress. 

The pr farmer has for 
everal years been esteemed as an ex- 


olession of a 


ceedingly lucrative one; mere so, I cons 
ceive, than was warranted by the actual 
state of the case: for] tuke it ior cranted 
yiman ought to live by bis la- 
bour—or, ae is the same thin g, by his 


sare and attention to business, whether 


that every 


ot the agricultural distresses of 
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it be his own or another’s: the interest 
of that man’s capital (if he have any) 
cannot be considered as gain, but as so 
niuch which he is enabled to save on ac- 
count of his exertions in business or 
labour. The generality of farmers are 
in exactly the same case: for as thes 
keep no unproductive servants, or super- 
flaous equipage, they ought to be main- 
tained by their business, and to he en- 
abled to save the interest of their re- 
spective capitals :— buat the whole of the 
farmer’s savings are estimated as profit, 
derived from a very advantageous pro- 
fession. Tlence a competition has arisen 
tu the most serious injury of the agricul- 
tural classes; every one wished to turn 
farmer ;—landlords have raised the rents 
of their estates so as to be in proportion 
only to the very highest price of agri- 
cultural productions ;—agricultural _ so- 
cieties have published wonderful things 
of what it is possible to effect by parti- 
cular methods of cultivating the land, or 
of feeding cattle, but without an item 
of the immense expense attending such 
experiments ;—farms have been let by 
tender, by which means persons who are 
but little, or not at all, acquainted with 
the business, have, by offering enormous 
rents, been preferred to those who had a 
competent knowledge; for farming 1s « 
business which, although not perfe ctly 
understood by above one in three of 
those who are trained up to it, yet every 
one fancies he iscapable of mana:ting;— 
tithes have been raised in proportion to 
rents; and taxes have been increased 11 
a fourfold proportion. From all these 
causes, (acting at once with the fullest 
force and effect,) together with the low 
price of agricultural “produce, I conceive 
the present distress of the farming com- 
munity lias arisen; a distress unpa aileled 
in memory, and I believe in @vr whole 
history. 

It has often been observed, that the 
farmer ought to have been careful wher 
he had it in his power, and to have beet 
prepared for the present reverses; but 
those who new complain the most had 
not that opportunity, as they in genera. 
hired during the high price of corn, and 
when farming was in its most flourishing 
state. From this observation also arises 
the proof that the farmer expended hi: 
nioney to an extent nearly equal to that 
in which he received it. Hence the flou- 

rishing state of internal commerce at tha! 
period; for whuever has had an opportu- 


nity of observing the state of trade in pro- 
vincial towns, must have remarked the 
sreat depression under which it labours 
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at present from the want of encourage- 
ment from the inhabitants of the country. 

The tarmer, from in: ittention to his 
own concerns, has patiently suifered his 
horses to be os ldied with a tax; which 
are as much the instruments of iis pro- 
fession as the loom of the weaver, or as 
any tool of the mechanic. His produce 
has been taxed to an amount much ex- 
ceeding its actual value; and he alone, 
of all the various trades and professions, 
has tll very lately had no advantage in 

sow market over the foreigner. 

“The abolition of the property-tax, the 


reduction of the malt-tax, and the relief 


to be allorded by reducing the tax on 
horses, wil undoubtedly assist mn disse- 
minating vigour and energy through the 
whole internal frame of the country: 
but there are evils which bear still harder, 
and which must be removed or amelio- 
betore the farmer can prosecute 
his profession with success Relief must 
be afforded by the reduction of rents, 
aud a relaxation in the system of Gules 
as generally — ut present. A 
division of the larger tarms would also 
considerably allewis ate the scarcity of mo- 
ney felt a t this t! me, by the employine nt 
1) agric ie Rie of a dundee able Capit: if 
wh hich iS Now unearp oyed, or emproyed 
ritbout any advantage In the crowded 
ranks of internal traitic. 
\nother evil under which the agricul- 
furist at present labours, Is the vreat 
rates for the 
The tarmer is not able ro 
so many labourers as he usually 
us from the slow circulation of thO- 
ney he cannot pay them: neither has he 
ymuch employment tor them, for during 
the several years of unprecer dented pro- 
sperity the farmers have raised their 
lands, generaliy speaking, to-the highest 


rated 


increase of 
the poor, 

employ 
aid, 
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it stated, th: t whe late rapid advance in 


mamtenance of 
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possible state of cultivation, and the 
waste lands have been alinost universally 
enclosed: hence, [am inclined to think, 
that bad the high prices continued, there 
would have becn a scarcity of work ina 
very Tew year. Add to these causes, 
the number of seamen and soldiers dis 
charged, and it will be found that the 
reduced price of iabour is more than 
equalled by the increase of poor’s-rates. 

Such are my remarks on the state of 
agriculture, which £ conceived will be 
found consistent with truth: but from 
the attention bestowed on the subject 
by the levislature,and from the increased 
economy of the farmer, [ hope it will in 
ashort time wear amore pleasing ap- 
pearance, and instead of universal de- 
spondence, excite a general and well- 
founded hope. A Farmer. 

June 9, 1816. 

PLS. Lu 0 last Commercial Report 
rather surprised to find 


the price of grain has produced the eifect, 
in some de: ree, of PEVEOUNE the hopes of 
the ugriculiural titerest. Allow ine to 
that in the counties of Cambridge, 
isssex, Nortolk, and Suffoik, which i 
pend almost universally on there agricul- 


state, 


tural produce, the effects have been 
exactly the reverse:-—the high price of 
provizions has been the cause of scrious 


disturbances; the crops of those farmers 
who iost wanted relief are all sold, and 
they are unable to advance tie wages of 
iabour, whieh are so low that th: poor 
are half maiutained hy Lhe rates; the 
spirit of independence is deserting the 
lower classes, who vo longer wish to earn 
a livelihood, but are happy to be idle, 
consohne themselves with the idea that 
the parish must suppore them. 


Phat) 


MISCELLANEGUS PNOUERTES. 


a 


CNDER THE ROSE—TENTERDEN STEEPLE 


—CUST@M OF PLEDGING— iINCOMBUS- 
ifSBLE woop 
oe 4 i be thankful for answers to the 


ioliown y questions —— 


Whence did this proverb arise: Under 
é fee TOSt be vé spoken ? 


What was the origin of this proverb: 
lenterden Sfceple rs the 
win » Sards 7 


cause of Goou- 


came the custom of 
ne another when men drink ? 


New Montury Mac.—Nuv.31. 


\y ee ee 
¥ 1} *¢- r } qtr ir 
Cnece pres ne 


¢! - - ae ? 
Ts there such a thing as incombustible 
wood, aud whwv Is 1b Ss 3 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 
» Beasks on what authority has 
oe Apple been so generally adopted As 
he Forbidden £: as . when no 
declaration of scripture can 
Warrant lie su pposit ion? 
INCREASE OF Dist ENTERS. 
M. J. begs, as the dissent fi 
esti blish ed church daily increases, to be 
informed to what cause this alarming 
circumstance is to be attributed. 


Vor. VI, r 


positive 
he tound to 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Correspondence of th laie Joun CouRTE- 
nay, Esg., with Lord >net BURNE, 
Colonel Barney, the Dache of lircu- 
sonp, Ar. Lees, Mr. Beresroro, 
Mr. Uaxrtion, Chief Baron Eyre, 


and Adr. Vos, between the Years 1782 


ti rf 792. 


I. 


Fron Mr. Courtenay to the Duke of 


RICHMOND. 

MR. Courtenay presents lis respects 
to the Duke of Richmond, and is ex- 
tremely concer dto hear that his Grace 
has the smallest reason to Uank that Mr. 
Co esther wished or expected to be con- 
tinued in his iormer. situation in the 
Ordnance. Nothing but the warmest 
allecnion and long } ersonal attuchment to 
Lord Pownshend could induce him to 
submit to that constant attendance which 
such acquiese ing dut y requires. yy; Mr. 
C. has been recommended to the Duke 
ot Richmond's - attention, he trusts to 
iis Grace’s candour that be will alone 
impute it to Mr. Tamuiiton’s partiality 
and friendship, and wot to any suggestion 
or indivect) appheation trom Mr. C.; 

that be has not the 


—) 


’ 1 
perfectly sensible, 
<.. 1 '. 7, = , }9. 
j ‘ast claim to the HWuke Of irvuichmouds 
? " , ' ‘ ; - en : ~_ 
ravour, He has too Little pyPO SUN | tion on 
} } “ , . aie 
bie one hand, aud (O00 1buca pride ¢ 1tHe 
’ ‘ : 


Oher other, tO sou { . vhs Qe Of pes 


f i wo m 
hy Co race Wiis ENCUSE 


ne was WHNOHY waiter 1c t tue Duke ot 


Lb Of have 


itichmond's | ’ he Vi uid 

troubled bis Grace on the sub ject ; but 

Wishing, as he s ACLTELF (oes, tO stand 

acquitted of avy supposed mean impro- 

pric orconduct { mch, from circum- 
' 


stances unexpurned,nnent puStly perhaps 
wake some uppression on lus Grace), he 


bees leave to assure Duke of Rich- 
mond, in the most explet and unequt- 
VoCA that be never once lattered 
hiunself with the idea, or sugeested a hint 
ta unv person whatever, Co be recom- 
meni it y tits Gr ice’s patronace, 
Berners-street, Alay 20, 1782. 
1 
From the Duke of Wrcusronp to Mr. 
Cot eNAY 
STN, 
[ should yer have acknuwledy: d 


} 


the note you did me the honour of write 


joy tome on the @ist imstant, but have 
been prevented by beine out of town, 
and mv time continually taken uy). {am 
very sorry that you should imagine [ had 
formed anv un! wwourab le Opinion of you 
from Mr. Hamilton's hi Wing recu minend- 


LUIS AGCUYess, tr 


ed you tome. Indeed IT understood Mr. 
Hamilton merely to express ns high opi- 
niun of you, and not as desiring me to 
coutinue you in your employ; for when 
1 told him that it was but natural for me 
to have tor secretary a gentleman I was 
In hahits of intimacy with, he said, that 
all he meant was, thatif Lhad had the 
pleasure of knowing you, and had meant 
you to continue, he could answer that 
in every respect you would have fulfilled 
every expectation [could form. 

1 therefore consider Mr. Hamilton's 
speaking to me about youas merely con- 
veying his good opimon, and not as a 
solicitation either from himself or from 
you. Ilad it been otherwise, I should 
certainly have paid every attention that 
circumstances would admit to the wishes 
of a triend I esteem so highly as Mr. Ha- 
malton ; and [ beg leave to assure you, 
that, far trom thinking unfavourably of 
you, fam persuaded, had you, wished an 
application to be made for you, you 
vould have taken such a step with con- 
sistency to your own character, and have 
acted up toit, [have the the honour to 
be, with much esteem, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

ircHMOND, Ke. 
Whitehall, May 28, 1782. 


Il. 
From Mr. Cocrnrenay to Lord Suet- 
BURNE, and his Note to Col. Barre. 


Berners-sireet, July 25, 1782. 
MY LOR Dn, 

Lord Tow nshend was so obliging to in- 
form me this morning, that your L ords ship 
had e xpressed your permission that I 
might either call on Co'onel Barre, or 
wait on your Lordsh:p. Iam thoroughly 
sensible of this honour, and beg leave to 
return my thanks for it. 

[ flatter myself your Lordship will not 
attribute my declining to avail myself ot 
this indulgence to disrespect ; I avoid 
taking advantage of your Lords hip’s con- 
descension and recaliection of me in this 
iustance, merely from an apprehension, 
_ both on account of a long attach- 

nent, founded on affection and friend- 
rie pir a political opinion (in which I 
have invariably persevered) my having the 
honour of waiting on your Lords ship would 
be attended with no other consequence 
toanin taking up your Lordship’s time, 
which is now so much employed, aud in 
giving you unnecessary trouble. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To Colonel Barre, 

Mr. C. presents his complinents, and 
returns Colonel Barré many thanks for 
his very flattering and obliging proles- 
sions and attention to him; at the same 
time he begs leave to say, that he can 
neither consistently nor honourably enter 
into any political engagement. 





IV. 


From Mr. Courtenay to the Duke of 


RicuMonD. 
MY LORD, 

I took the liberty of waiting on your 
Grace, to return my sincere thauks tor 
the very obliging manner in which your 
Grace was pleased, through Sir W. HH. to 
express your sentiments of my conduct 
as surveyor-general ot the ordnance. I 
shali always be proud of your good opl- 
nion, and think myself hich!y honoured 
by the Duke of Richmond’s p Aas ition 

ot my oilicial conduct. To this I must 
scribe your Grace’s flattering offer of 
permitting me to continue in my late 
situation. The motives which induced 
me to decline availing myself of your 
kind intention I trust I need not explain, 
but submit them with confidence to your 
Grace’s candour. At the same time I 
beg leave to assure your Grace, that I 
cousider myself equally obliged by your 
Grace’s offer, Fully i Lt mpressed with this 
distinguished mar of your favour, [ shail 
ever retain a proper sense of it. 
i have the honour, &c. 





V. 
Irom the Duke of Ricumonp to Mr. 
CourRTrEnNay. 
Whitehall, Thursday, Jan, 8, 1784. 
SIR, 

{am honoured with-your-letter of to- 
day, and am much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken in calling here. 

Tam persuaded that you will forgive 
me (as you have mentioned the negocia- 
tion that passed through Sir Wim. How e), 
if L observe that, from the manner in 
which you state it, lapprehend there has 
been some little mistake. As, however, 
I might have been inclined in other cir- 
cumstances to have made you an offer 
of the employment you held last in the 
ordnance, [ should not, in point of deli- 

cacy to you, have presumed to take such 
a step in the present moment, when you 
had resigned it on Lord Townshend's 
quitting the ordnance. The fact was, 
that on Sir Wm. Howe’s assuring me 
that you had shewn remarkable diligence 
= activity as surveyor-general, I told 
lim that every thing I had heard corres 
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sponded with this account. Sir William 
then expressed a wish that matters could 
beso arranged that you might remain in 
your oftice. I said, that, as my sole ob- 


ject in the ordnance was the benefit of 


the service, I should, as much as Sir 
William, wish that a person, of whom he 
from knowledge spoke so highly, should 
continue in so Waportant an oflice; but 
that L must confine myself to my wis shes: 
for circumstanced as you was, Leoulad not 
with propriety make you any offer, Sir 
William Howe then asked me, whether, 
if you could so arrange things as to be 
able to retain your employment with sa- 
Usfaction to yourself and your frends, 
and was disposed to apply for it, [ would 
recommend you to His Majesty to keep 
it?) J answered, that I would most rea- 
dily : and Sir Williaw, who, f understood, 
had had some conversation with you on 
this subject before, said he would talk to 
you again upon it, and asked me if he 
might communicate to you my disposition; 
to which [ consepted. The difference be- 
tween our statements is merely formal, 
and arises from the delicacy I felt to- 
wards you; for it makes none in the 
desire Lain ready to testify that I bad, of 
doing justice to the merits which lL un- 
derstand you have shewn in the execu- 
tion of your office. 
It is with great regard that Ihave the 
lionour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedicnt and most 
humble servant, 
tIcCHMOND, &c. 


eee ee 


VI. 
From Mr. B. to Mr. L. inciosed by him 
to Mr.€ 
Abbeville, Oth Nov. 1787. 
MY DEAR LEES, 


Thave been at such a distance from 
town, and heard so little of what has been 
doing, that I do assure you 1 was asto- 
nished at finding this day that the English 
parliament were to meet the 15th of this 
mouth, Seeing this, and fearing that I 
should not have an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you in time, I write this letter upon 
a ‘subject which I know intercsts you 
much, and in which reaily feel my share 
ofanxiety. ‘The subject I mean is, that 
of our friend Courtenay, whose situation 
cannot but be very critical, and in mv 
opinion, on his conduct at this ve ry crisis 
de pends his future prospects. You know 
my sentiments, both with regard to him 
and Lord Townshend, and that they have 
been the same for now nearly three 
years. From the first time that I men- 
tioned Lord Townshend’s claim to Mr. 





3 Bull and Mouth—Bull and Gate. 


Pitt, [ had no doubt of his bonourable 
occasion, and of what 
would be the issue; and trom the ume 


fechloes on the 


that Lb deposited the origioel letter in his 
hands. and saw the effect the readgng of 
it had os jum, bo was certain that he 


would tat irst Opportunity of get- 
ting the business done. | often told 
Courtenay oe [ said as much to him 
as Tiheuglt myself warranted to do: 
Lord T. ane onad io me that be had 
spoken to him aiso. You know what 
niy = > und expec ‘tations Were about 
hin tor atime, and which [have Jittle 
doubts would have been realized, had he 
taxen another line; but thatis now over, 
what can 
| [ now 
Courieray never could bring hinself to 
believe, that Mr. Pitt was in earnest in 
what bi contrary, he 
thought that Mr. Pitt made a tool of me, 
and that Lord 'T. was tooled at second- 


| , | + 
and tae Opportunity is bose: 


pow be done is the question. 


sala Lemme | ON the 


hand: fortunately Lord VT. was et a dit- 
ferent opinion, and the event has proved 
ve were right, and has shewn that Mr. 
Pitt has «ected with honour. Lord 
‘Vownshend is now in possession of what 
he wanted, and now Courtenay must take 
and a final pas it requires 

little sagacily to sec that his mterest 
must lead hin to alter his ci nduct, and 


al de “ESV: 


to support administration : if they were 
not sutiic ieitly esta! Eales d | belore, surely 
the late turn winch the affairs of Rurape 
hiave ta When must secure them: th) 
point not to be even argued. TP know 
well how Courtenay bas involved | 

with Opposition, and that he would not 
do any thing which could be looked en 


himself 
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as dishonourable or wrong; but [ sub- 
mit to vou, whether he has not now an 
opportunity of unmvolving himself, and 
that without danger of character ;_ his 
first connection 1s ‘with Lord Townshend; 
he basa right to say that be did not give 
credit to the protessions of Mr. Pitt; that 
he saw first two, and then a third Marquis 
created, and Lord VT. left out; that he 
resented what he thought bad usage to 
lis triend ; but that, now that there could 
not remain a doubt of the truth and sm- 
cerity of Mr. P itt, it was iinpossible for 
him any longer to stand in epposition to 
him; thet he freely acknowledzed he 
was in error as to his real character; but 
that now — it, he would no longer 
Oppose byiin and £ coufess [think such 
a conduct sould be not only supportable, 
but be actually and lite rally right, and J 
would have no seruple to avow it to my 
quondam frends; but if C ourtepay was 
Luo scrupulous to go so far as to join 
administration on sach principles, [ 
would without doubt, avowing the same 
princip les, go out of pe arliament, and 
thereb: ve hess e inyself froin all fature 
connection with Opposition, and put my- 
self within the line of othce. I have 
bored you suthciently on this subject, 
which [do to induce you to write to 
Courtenay — ly what you may think 
proper; tori be now involves himself 
by taking a ee ayainst Ministry, he 
hever can have sucks an oppertapity of 
getting out of his present, I think, diss 
avieeable situation. 
Your's, very sincerely, 
J. Beresrorp. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Socitlari iS: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF REMARKABLE PROV ERBS, OBSCURE SAYINGS, 
AND PECULIAR CUSTOMS, 


— 


NUMBER HI. 


_—- —._-.- 


Sunt bona, sunt quay 
Qua legis. 


—— 


fam. mediocria, sunt mala plura, 


MARTIAL. 


----———_ - ——_—_-- 
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BULL AND MOUTH, 

HENRY the Eighth having taken the 
townh of Boulogne in I rance, the ¢ rates ot 
whichhebroughtto Hardes.in Kent, ere 
they are still re MUMIA, the tlatterers 
of that rein bighly ii agnit ied the actloi, 
which in consequence becanie a pi i ular 
subject lorsig us, and the: port, or hart OUT, 
called Boulogin Mouth, was accordingly 
setup ata noted inn ia London, The 
name of this inu loag out-living the sign 
and tame of the conquest, an ignorant 


pater, employed by a no less ignorant 
landlord to painta new one, represented 
it by a Bull avd a large gaping Mouth; 
answering to the vulgar prouunciation of 


Bull and Mouth, 


BULL AND GATE. 

The same event :n history gave .occa- 
sion for the sign of the Bull and Gate, 
as descriptive of an inn in Holborn, ori- 
vinally meant tor Boulogne Gate, and 
represented by an e inbattled vate or en- 
trance inte a fortified town, but by 1p- 
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nurance converted into a gate, with a 
bull looking over it. 
THE BARBER’S POLE. 

The Barber’s Pole has been the sub- 
ject of many conjectures, some concelv- 
ing it to have originated in the word poll, 
or bead, with several conceits as far- 
fetched and unmeaning ; but the true 1- 
tention of this parti-coloured stath was to 
shew that the master of the snop aol 
tised surgery, and could open a vein as 
well as mow a beard; such a stall hing 
tu this day, by e very vill ave practitioner, 
put into she hand of a patient uudergo- 

ing the operation ot phlebotomy. The 
white band which ene ompasses the staff 
was meant to represeut the fillet thus 
elegandy entwined about it. In former 
days, the barbers and surgeons consti- 
tuted ene corporation both in England 
and Frauce. In the latter country the 
former were considcred as the most ho- 
yourable of the two, and it was not 
without much opposition trom the col- 
lege of physicians that these branches 
were separated, and made distinct pro- 
fessions, with precedence for the sur- 
veons. 

THE CHEQUERS. 

Nor were the chequers, at this time a 
commen sigh for a public house, less ex- 
LTessive 5 being the representation of a 
kind of draft board called tables, and 

shewing that the game might be played 
i the house where the figure was dis- 
played. From the colour of the che- 
quers, which was red, and their simi- 
larity to lattice work, it was corruptly 
calied a red letiuce, which word is tre- 
oom iy used by ancient writers to signity 
an ale-house. 

THE BELL SAVAGE. 

The Spectator has explained the sign 
of the Bell cane nn plausibly enough, 
-itto have Leen originally the 
cure of a beautiful female fonnd in the 
and called in French La Belle 
Sauvage. Bui another reason has been 
assivaed that appeilation stil more 
provable: namely, that the inn was once 
ihe property of Lady Arabella Savage, 
and familiarly called Bell Savage's inn, 
represented, as at present, by a bell and 
2 savage, or wild nian, which was the 
lneroglyphical rebus for her name, such 
rebusses being much in use tp the fif- 
tecnih and sixteenth centuries. Bolt in 


hie htt, 10S) z 
Woads, 


tor 


Tan is an instance for the name of 
Bolton. 
THE THREE BLUE BALLS, 
The three blue balls afhxed to the 


doors and windows of pawn-brokers, by 
the vulgar humourously enough said to 
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indicate that it is two to one the things 
pledged there will never be redeemed, 
were in reality the arms of a set of mer- 
chants, or bankers, from Lombardy, who 
were the first that publicly lent money 
pou pledges. They dwelt together ina 
street, from them named Lombard-street, 
and which i is sull famous for money con- 
cerns. The appellation ot ‘Lombard was 
formerly considered as synonimous with 
usurer all over Europe. 
UMBLE DOWN DICK. 

This ii was set up in London, and 
some other pes at the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, and wus intended as 
a burlesque of Richard Cromwell, who 
had too much simpli icity and honesty to 
matayve the reins of government, which 
the usurper his father had seized after 
the murder of his sovereign, and outwite 
ting his colleagues by cratt and tyranny. 

The following story o! Richard Crom- 
well is related by Lord Clarendon, and 
may serve in some degree as an illustra- 
tion of the ridicule with which he was 
treated in his own country: ‘ Shortly 
after the king’s return, and the manifest 
joy that possessed the whole kingdom 
thereupon, this poor creature found it 
necessary to transport himselfinto France, 
more for fear of his debts, than of the 
king, who thouglit it not necessary to 
enquire afteraman so long forgotten. 
After he had lived some years in Paris, 
untaken notice of, and indeed unknown, 
living in a most cbseure condition and 
disguise, not owning his own name, nor 
having above one servant to attend him, 
he thought it necessary, upon the first 
rumour and app aahenmen that there was 
like to be a war between England and 
France, iv quit that kingdom, and to 
move to some place that would be neu- 
ter to either party; and pitched upon 
Geneva, making his way thither by 
Bourdeaux, and through the province of 
Languedoc, he passe d through Pezenas, 
a very pleasant town belonging to the 
Prince of Conti, who hath a fair palace 

here, and being then Governor of Lan- 
guedoc, made his residence in it. 

“Tn this place Richard made some 
stay, and walking abroad to entertain 
nimself with the wiew of the situation, 
and of many things worth the seeing, he 
met with a person who well knew him, 
and was well known by hun, the other 
having always been of his fathe ‘r’s and of 
his party; so that they were glad enough 
to find themselves together. The other 
told him “that all strangers that came 
to that town used to wait upon the Prince 
of Conti, the governor of the province; 
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ted it, and always — 
ond parti ulariy the log his! 

that he need not ty 
lhinselt would first go 
form him that another 


who expect 
stranvers, 

with much civility; 
known, but that he 


to the Prince and in 


English ventioman was passing through 
that town towards Italv, who would be 


s hand.” 
CIVI- 


vlad to have the honour to kiss hi 
The prince received him with great 
litv and erace, accordime to his natural 


custom, and atter a few words began to 


discourse of the atiirs of Eugland, and 
asked many questions concerning the 
king, and whether all men were quiet, 


and submitted obediently to hin: which 
the briefly according to 
the truth. said the prince, “Oli- 
though he was a traitor and a villain, 


other answere d 


“Well,” 
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preat courage, and was worthy to com- 
mand. Borthat Richard, that coxcomb, 
coguin, poltroon, was surely the basest 
tellow alive: when is become of that tool? 
llow Was it possible he could be such a 
Ile answered, ** that he was be- 
trayed by those whom he most trusted, 
and bad been most obliged by his father. 
So being weary of his visit he auickly 
took his leave , and next moraine lett the 
town, out of fear that the prince might 
know that he was the very fool and coxs 
comb he had mentioned so kindiy. And 
within two days alter the prince did 
come to know whom it was that he had 
treated so well, and whom before by his 
bebaviour be believed to be a man not 
very glad of the king’s restoration.” 


sotr” 





EXTRACTS 


PORTFOLIO OF AN 


AMATEUR, 


a 


ver, 

was a brave icllow, had great parts, 
FROM THE 

In fact, anecdotes are small characteristic 


narratives, Which, though long neglected or 


secreted, are always valuable ; as being frequently more illustrative of the real disposi- 
tions of men than their actions of great publicicy, and therefore particularly requisite 
in biography.—Supplement to NortHcore’s Life of ReyNno ps. 





JOSEPH GOUPY, 
whose pupil was his present Majesty, 
George LII., etched aiter Salvator Rosa, 


and resided as a fan- -painter mn King- 
strect, Covent garden, It is character- 
IStic of the King never to forget any 


person whom he has once known, and 


the accuracy of the following fact may 
be relied on. Atter an intervention of 
fitteen years, the Kine, as he was one 


day driving through Kensington, saw his 
old master Goupy seized by two ill- 
looking ruthans, and immediately recog- 
izing | Le stopped the carriage 
and called him to the window, when the 
followin ur dial gue took place -—* What 
is the reason you have not called upon 
me latelyf’—‘* [ could not presume so 
far as to trouble your M: jesty with my 


is tutor, 


Visits. —* Phoo, Pp hoo, man! cal! to- 
morrow: but, Croupy, W hat are those 
men yonder’ —* Why, to tell your 


Majesty the truth, they are banlitts, who 
have arrested me, and only stand aloof 
now out of respect to your Majesty.” — ; 


@ What as the sum, Goupy? —* F whty 
pounds, Sire —* Well, well, I can’t in- 
tertere with the course of the law: but 


send to Ramus as soon as you 
he shall settle the business.” 

Inendly colloquy, the Sove- 
court, and = poor 
e spunging-house, whence he 


a’y e hear! 
can, and 
After this 


reign proceeded to 
Goupy to th 


sent to Mr. Ramus as desired, when the 
debt was instantly discharged, and the 
grateful Goupy waited upon his royal 
benefactor, who settled on him an an- 
nuity, to shield him in the evening of his 
days from any similar embarrassment. 

Goupy lodged in the same house with 
Handel, whom he caricatured as a goure 
mand: the plates are still extant, with a 
bad copy,as published by Holland. 

MRS. GRACE 

was the daughter of a poor shoemaker. 
She was first noticed for a painting by 
her of a horse, which her father took to 
a public-house with him, and showed it 
us * one of his chila’s scratches.” She 
afterwards exhibited for a number of 
years with the Society of Artists. The 
subjects of ber pencil were chiefly por- 
traitsin oil. She sometimes attempted 
history, us in the year 1767, when the 
subject of her picture was Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and Stratonice.—She lived se- 
veral years in Throgmorton-street, but 
atterwards removed toDevonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate-street ; she resided in the 
latter part of her life at Homerton, near 
Hackney, where her pictures were "exhi- 
bited in a gallery built for them. She 
ceased to ae ibit in 1769, 

Mrs. Grace married a man of small 
fortune; and when she took his friends 
into ber painting-room, to show them bow 
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she had maintained him, they became 

quite indignant at what they conceived 

the meanness of her profession. She 

died, it is said, worth 20,000/. 
GREENWOOD. 

This gentleman was originally a pain- 
ter in oil-colours, but afterwards became 
an auctioveer of pictures. In the latter 
part of the year 1780 he sold by auction 
avery large collection of drawings and 
sketches, which were the works of Win. 
Vandevelde, jun. They had been long 
shut up in the possession of a person of 
the name of Brown, who lived inany 
years i) Spring gardens, and kept an ob- 
scure coftee-house opposite to the pas- 
save into the Park, On the death of 
Brown they became the property of the 
widow, who, after keeping them a few 
vears, offered the collectionto Mr.Green- 
wood for no great sum, when he honestly 
advised her to stand the sale, which ad- 
vice she followed, and received a band- 
sume price as their produce. This col- 
lection contained some very beautiful 
specupens of Vandevelde, which, by be- 
ing thus dispersed, enriched the cabinets 
of many of the first collectors in Eng- 
land.--Mr. Greenwood was father of the 
present scene-painter. 

JAMES GWINN. 

Perhaps our whole collection of anec- 
dotes turnishes nothing more eccentric 
than the movements of this extraordinary 
artist. In pursuance of a determination 
he had made to retire as much as possi- 
ble from all mortal communication, he 
took lodgings at an ale-house called the 
Three Tuns, in the Broad Sanctuary, 
Westininster; where he literally secluded 
himself trom the world, and devoted all 
the time he could spare from that avo- 
cation upon which the means of his sub- 
sstence depended to the study of the 
occult sciences. His mathematical ap- 
paratus was worth 5 several hundred 
pounds. Lie lodged at this cabaret dur- 
ing the last coronation, when an acei- 
dent occurred which rendered him nearly 


luconsolable. His host had erected a 


scatiold for spectators before Mr,Gwinn’s 
window, when, from the tumult and bus- 
tle of the crowd, a bottle was broken 
Which contained a large, old, favourite 
Viper, that had been the only companion 
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of his solitary moments for many months, 
No language could describe his despair 
at that event: he equally cursed the 
covetousness of his iandiord and the 
curiosity of the company: for it should 
be known that the acclamations, novelty, 
grandeur, and pageantry of that superb 
sceue had no charnis for him; nor would 
he have stirred from ns elbow-chair to 
have beheld the triumphant entry of the 
son of Philip into Babylon, This ad- 
venture was terminated by a boxing- 
match between a gentleman and himself 
in hisown chamber, as Mr. Gwinn had 
taken some indecent liberty with his op- 
ponent’s wife, up whose clothes he ine 
sisted that the strayed reptile had taken 
shelter. 

Shortly after this disaster lis host re- 
moved to the Buffalo tavern, Blooms- 
bury, and Mr. Gwinn followed him with 
all his indescribable moveables in the 
night. At this caravansera the Fates 
had decreed that his vital thread should 
be cut; but the means they used were 
unworthy the end. They compelled the 
feet of iis indiscreet conntryman,Charles 
Spooner, the engraver, to wander when 
tipsy into his house, where the discourse 
running upon the ingenious recluse above 
stairs, Spooner engaged for a wager of a 
dozen of wine to bring him down among 
the company. The mad frolic was at- 
tempted, and Spooner had contrived, by 
mimicking the voice of his washerwo- 
man, to seduce him to the outside of 
the door, when he instantaneously seized 
him, and endeavoured to descend with 
him on his shoulders; but a scuffle en- 
sued, and both the parties rolled down : 
Gwinn, however, disengaged himself, and 
scudding up to his door, bolted and 
locked himself in. A fortnight after this 
buld mtrusion, he was found dead in his 
apartment; partly, as it is supposed, 
from his deep chagrin at such an insult. 
This catastrophe must no doubt have 
atforded much satisfaction to the very 
witty cause of his demise. 

His food was uniformly carried up by 
the servant, and left at the door; and it 
frequently happened that he ate nothing 
during twenty-four hours. He died about 
1736. His drawings were neat and im- 
posing, but not true. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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VINTER. 
AWAY ! ye boasted charms of spring! 
And all the fancied joys ye bring, 
Fit season fur the sons of thyme, 
And loit’rers, reekless of their time, 


Who idly waste the short-liv’d hour, 
Or turn a verse, or pluck a flow’r. 
Be winter mine—with brow severe, 
With frigid look, and visage drear. 





10) Original Poetry. 


When frost with cold, but pow’rful hand 
Reigns uncontrol’c throughout the land, 
Phen roanis the mind, 

And leaving mortal cares behind 

Io heaven's high arch airects her flight, 
And scans the beauties of the night— 
Sees countless stars illume the sky— 
New wonders mock the straining eye 5 
Til!, quench’d each planet's silver ray, 
The dawn forbids their longer stay. 
When tempests how! without—the sage, 
Who thinks and writes for future age, 
Unmindful of the threat’ning blast, 
Recalis the deeds of cent’ries past ; 
While Truth and Fame his tale inspire, 
The breathing page transmits their fire, 
To teach mankind the nearest road 

That leads to Virtue’s blest abode. 

Or if it joys thy mind to trace 

The varied lines of Nature’s face, 

View winter’s all-terrific form, 

When mantled with a dusky storm, 
Choose hoary Lapland’s icy clime, 
Where all is awful—grand—subhime, 
Whose mountains hide their heads in snow, 
Impending o’er the vales below.— 
Down the steep rock the torrent pours, 
\nd wintry billows dash the shores 

The whirlwind rends the sturdy tree, 
And forests wave in majesty. 

Such scenes as these, befit the man 
Who loves to muse on Nature’s plan, 
When Heaven the low’ring tempest sends, 
And winter double grandeur lends, 

He feels th’Almighty’s chast’ning rod, 
And in the storm confesses God. 


philosophic 








Dec. 6, 18:5. BRUMA. 
STANZAS, 
On hearing the Sigh of an unfortunate Fe- 


male. 
AH! who can tell what caus'd the grief, 
Whfth cherish’d in that bosom, lies, 
And pleads with Mercy tor relief, 
With stifled sobs, and broken sighs ? 


Some vile seducer’s winning art, 
Perchance with demon guile has strove, 

Andtriumph’d o’er that bleeding heart, 
Which knows too well what ’tis—to love. 


A sense of shame may urge the tear 
Which trembles in that faded eye ; 

Che scorn of all who still are dear 
May ask the unavailing sigh. 

With languid mien and wither'd form, 
(Compassion shudders at the view) 
Stern Want has wing d the fatal storm— 

And claims the sadden’d tnbute too. 
How dimly shines sweet Beauty’s ray, 
Which love delighted, watch’d afar! 
The brightest sun it hy day, 
By night a ould re star : 
Fn broken b 
I: lies—the wreck oi brg 
The tint how pur 
ire these ass 


ail’d 
splendent 
eams upon her check 

giter flame; 
blush how meek! — 
erta kincred claim, 
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Oh! what an acme of distress, 
As oft Reflection hurries by, 





Which Pity cannot render less 5— ‘ 
How sad the breast !—How deep the sigh! 

Orford. SELIM. i 

Tran 4 


slation of Dante’s Incription over the © 
Gates of Hell. 4 


Inrerno, Canto 3. 
> 


t AM the portal—man attains through me 
The sorrowing city and the vale of tears. 
Iam the portal to eternal pain, 

The pathway to a lost and perish’d race, 
—Unernn ig Justice spoke—-and | arose — 

My sov’rei ign architect—primeval love, 
Power divine, and knowledge infinite— 
Unrivall’d by created works I stand 

Coeval with eternity alone 
Who entereth here, must bid adieu to hope. 


A.R.Y. 





oe 


TO HAMPSTEAD. 
The sun peers on thee with a half-shut eye, 
As breathless I surmount thy long-seen 
hill—- 
For I have made such speed, 
will, 
As Be would use who, distant, doth espy 
The object of his travel, some dear maid, 
That looks adown the steep (as from the 
sky) 
Where she in fearful anxiousness has stav’d d 
Pill twilight holds his starry iampon high. 
Such rapture has been mine——that sunis 
set ; es 
And now thou’rt sov’reign o’er a grateful 
heart, € 
Fair queen of villages. Can I forget au 
That thine was all a second parent’s part ; 
Thy swelling breasts,—tond smiles,—and 
balmy breath 
Nurs’d me to strength thro 
doubtful hour 
Wild-thoughted,—and uncultur’'d as thy 





and with like 





2zh childhood’s 





heath, 
Fit umble, unhelped, uncar'd for as its & 
flow’r. C. F. W. F 


THE WANDEKER'S RETURN, 
By THOMAS FURLONG. 
. 
WITH faltering step, and wearied feet, 
I trace once more my native plain; 
With eager eye once more I meet 
Each well-known scene. 





I count with care the tedious days, 
I view the troubles that are past, 
Since here in innocence and ease 
I wander’d iast. 

The spot that once employ’d my strain— 
The flow’r-clad rock—the rising hill, 
These through the change of years remain 

Unaltei’d sail. 


Yet from yon slope the seat is gone, 
From yonder copse the oak is torn, 
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Stript of each shrub, it lies alone, 
Waste and forlorn. 


O'er yonder path, with foliage fair, 
The sycamore each eye could see: 
And is the wither’d relic there— 
Our favourite tree ? 


he solitary birchen shade, 
That once in pleasing form arose, 
No more on yonder winding glade 
A charm bestows. 


The hand of care may soon restore 
The trees that once adorn’d the scene : 
But shall the friends that are no more 
Revive again? 
Ah! who shall seek the gloomy grove— 
Who shall each earlier charm replace, 
Or bid the world again receive 
Each well-known face ? 


Where is the youth, whose friendly care 
Improv’d and form’d my op’ning mind? 
Alas! that youth has left me here, 
In grief behind, 


Through many a dark and trying scene 
My tottering step a guide has led : 
I come to seek her here in vain, 
I find her dead. 


Mark’d o’er with childhood’s artless charms, 
Here once I saw a playmate bloom, 
I turn, and stretch these anxious arms— 
He sought the tomb, 


Proceedings of Universities. 


4} 


The pride of all the mingled throng 
That once could grace the village gay 5 
By death or change —the old or young 
Have pass’d away: 
Oh! life, what art thou !—but a flow’r, 
In fancy’s fleeting tints array’d: 
We bloom with morn’s reviving hour, 
At night we fade. 


Bolton-street, Dublin. T.F. 





TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF 
SEL’ CONTROUL. 


Lady, whose honour’d name to these deny’d, 

In future times may grace distinguish’d lays, 

When through thy scenes, by genius wrapt, 
they trace, 

What treasur’d crowns await, what wars be- 
tide, 

High Virtue’s faithful few, on every side : 

Her meed, e’en now, thy glorious toil repays, 

And o’er the dreaded gulphs thy name shall 
raise, 

That buries deep, the boasts of letter’d pride: 

Wise Pallas thus, disguis’d to mortal view, 

So Cambray tells, rais’d that subduing sound, 

Which still’d the angry waters of the main, 

And from its depths the thronging monsters 
drew, 

While ravish’d hearers, seated breathless 
round, 

To Orpheus, Linus, Pheebus, gave the strain. 








INTELLIGENCE 
ARTS 


IN LIV 
AND SCIENCES 


PRATURE AND THE 


iP 


PROCEEDINGS 


Oxrorp.—June 26, in full convoca- 


tion, the speech in commemoration of 


ail the Benefactors to the University 
was delivered by the Rev. Wm. Crowe, 
public orator. His oration was dedicated 
to a succinct, historical review of sculp- 
ture and painting ; with a particular re- 
ference to the majestic specimens in both 
these arts, which embellish the buildings 
of this University. The compositions 
to which the Chancellor’s prizes had 
been adjudged were then recited. 

In Easter and Act terms, the number 
of Degrees was—D.D. four; D.C.L. one; 
D.M. ove; B.D. nine; B.C.L. four ; B.M. 
e; M. A. eighty-four ; B. A. eighty. 
Mat riculations 128 —Rege nts at the Act 
143—Matriculations in the year $20. 

The Sedleian Reader in Natural Phi- 
loscphy has given notice that he will be- 
gin a course of Jectures on the Principles 
of Mechanics, on the 22d of October. 


8} I} 


t] hey will be free of admission to all Ba- 


cheiors and Undergraduates. 
Nrw Montruty Mac,—No. 31. 


OF UNIVERSITIES. 


fuly9, Dr. Lee’s Anatomical Lecture- 
ship, vacant by the resignation of Sir 

Cunisropner Proce, Regius Professor 

of Medicine, was conferred by the Dean 

and Chapter of Christ Church on Joun 

Kiipo, M.0. late student of that cohege. 
CamBrrver, June 22.—The four an- 

tual Prizes, of fifteen guineas each, given 

by the Representatives at this University 
in Parliament, to two Senior and two 

Middle Bachelors of Arts, who shall 

compose the best Dissertations, in Latin 

Prose, on given subjects, have been this 

year adjudged, by the Vice-Chancellor 

and Heads of Colleges, as follows :— 
Senior Bac helors. 

Mr. James Bailey, B. A. Schol. of Trin. 
Coll.; Rev. G. Pearson, B. A. Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll.; Mr. Geo. Walker, 
LB. A. Schol. of Trin. Coll. 

Middle Bachelors. 

Mr. Hastings Robinson, B. A. Fell. of 
St. Jobn’s Coll.; Mr. Geo. Wadding- 
ton, 5. A. Schol. of Trin, Coll. 

V OL, v l. G 





To the Semor Year an extraordinary 


Prize Was awaided, Phetoll Wilk WOT 
the sul 5 

[or Senior Year.—IJficereg/yphi- 
COT Uli (); riri) ¢ / Ne fura. 

I thi vad ! i. \ Cul, l frum CN hat 


.* 


j / ae Lis (172 diit Ossi df f fi rant 


le. reaforum homimum s cmp- 
ft.’ and 

Jun ) ecably to the recommen= 
dation of the report of the Syndics on 
the best means of ¢ inrying nto effect 
the will of the late Viscount bitzwilliam, 
and providing a putce tor the reception 
Of the vaivanle lections of book S, pic- 
3, } Jc. bequeathed by his lord- 
y the TPA wet , a eTace passe d the 
> re. OF “hich it Va determined teme 
poraris tr) al pt ot the free- chool ior 
th; ni ui 1 w building for a Suit: 
able bhscum can he ered ted tthe east 
end ot King’s College, and that a person 
be elected to he care of the same, with 
Lsaiary ot 150. ° CLEDUPUaa, 

luly 17, at the examunation of the 


Candidates for the Rees Provessorship 


Divinitv. vwaeant by the 


the Rev. Dr. Uernekr Marsn to the 
S€e ©, boas dd fl, thie fol} wing gent it Wiech 
were examined : Phe Vl. ister of & lyrast 
College, Vice Chancellor; Dr. Luoyp, 


tilebrew: Dr. Maurny, Dr. 
Rawsprn andthe Rev.Grorcr DOYLY, 
B.D. ‘Phe clecuon will not take place 


bctore thi t October nent. 


Pr : 
PO.CsSil 


cr? ‘ 
wv sde f 


Wincuestrr Corcece.--July 17, at 
the exhibition of the pupuls Of this sé mil- 
nary, be e the Warden of New Coui- 
lege, Oxford, the folie Wing micdals were 


\ medal to Mr. Bryneuam, for 
Tetin verse Ins own ce miporitlon, ” in 
N s dN SSL rencepes C'arvo- 
4 

{gold medal to Mr. Curnxey, for Eng- 

bis own composition, “ The 
out rcanirue execiience 
5 ‘ é tor st.” 

\ ( lat LO \) NY fin a8 | 
benylis i fron fl * Funeral Ora- 
ti oe 

\ ’ edalto Mr. Twistrron, for 
n¥ntin speech, “ Ex Ciceronis Oration 
Pp nt 

by In. —J] VPAMPTON has been 
aANpomleda t rote of Com- 
mon. J » this Cuaiversity, cant by 
Clie le ALi {) rclor arr a bn al 
teration bas tasen place in the emolu- 
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have 4601. a year, and 
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Inteluwence in Literature and the Arts and Sciences. 


promotion of 
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after that period the salary is to be in- 
creased to 700]. a year. 





Messrs. Lysons will soon publish the 
seventh volume of Magna Britannia, 5 
containing the county of Cumberland. 


The third volume of the Transactions ey 


of the Geological Society, illustrated by 
a considerable number of p lates, chiefly 
coloured, will appear in a few days. 

Mr. Writram Pui LLIPS has nearly 
ready a edition of bis Outlines of 
Mineralogy and G cology, revised and & 
improved. To this edition will be added § 
rome account of the Geology of England 
and Wales, together with a coloured map 
and section of the strata; 
tended also to be published separately 
for the purchasers of the first edition. 

Mr. Lucxcock, of Birmingham, bas ia 
the press Sund: Ly Scho: i Moral Lectures, 
interspersed with anecdotes. 

The Rev. J. is preparing for 
nublication F eonhnegs aie on the Epistles, 
coptinustion of Mr, Els- 


Hew 


a .o - 
Wijlict) IS ne 


SLADE 


beste nded as 2 


ley’s Annotations on the Gospels and 
Acts. 
A work has been commenced, under 


the title of Strata identibed by Orga- 
iced Fossils, contamimg prints on co- 
loured paper of the most characteristic 
specimens in each stratum, by Mr. Wo. 
Suiru, author of the Map of the Strata 
of Eneland and Wales, lately published. 
‘The plates are engraved by Sower by, and 
references are made to lis work on the 
Mineralogy he Mineral Conchology of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Sowerty having concluded his 
work on English Botany, on which he has 
been so long engaged, is continuing his 
Mineralogy with the intention of com- 
pleting it in three or four more numbers, 
with “— us indexes. 

Mr. Jouw Howsnip has nearly ready 
for pub licatian Practical Observations on 
the Diseases of the Urinary Organs, par- 
t.cularly’ those of the Prostate Gland and 
Urethra, illustrated by cases and engra- 
\ Ings, 

The sesamiae of the second yolume 
of Mr, Brore’s splendid MWistory of Rut- 
jand is suspended * ya confirt mae mental 
wialady, with which the lugemous author 
1s alilicted. 


Phe second voluine of Mr. Suaw Ma- 
son's Statistical Survey of Ireland, drawn 
up from the communications of the 


Clergy, is nearly ready for deliver Ve 

Mr. Brown has nearly com} leted his 
new edition of Nrwatan’s Spanish Dic- 
tionary, to which he has added upwarcs 
of 3000 words. 
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The Memoirs of Mr Sneripan, drawn 
from original documents, and illustrated 
by his own correspondence and that of 
his friends ; with the Inscory of his 
famiy; by Dr. WATKINS, is in the press, 
end wi “iil appear In the course of the pre- 
sent ads 

Anew periodical French work, to be 
srinted 1n London, is about to appear on 
the 15th and 30th of every: month, in 
unbers of seven sheets. We pre- 


Svo. nl 
sume that this is the work which M. de 
(HATEAUNEUF some time since an- 


nounced his intention of establishing 
ie 1 consequence of the restrictions 
imposed upon the public press in France, 

AKENSIDE'S celebrated poem ot the 
Pleasures of the Imagination will canis 
be published, edited by the aut 
the “ Philosophy of Nature,’ 
‘Amusements in Retirement.” This 
edition will be printed trom Akenside’s 
corrected copy ot his first poem. 

The Rev. G. G. Seraces is preparing 
for the press, The British Oracle, con- 
taining concise answers to above 600 
important and curious questi ons in Di- 
vinity, History, Literature, &c. methodt- 

cally arranged, with copious indexes, i 

2 vols. 12mo. 

Some of the public papers bave re- 
cently given an extract of a letter from 
Mr. Fraser to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, describing the miserable 
condition of the unfortunate wretches 
who have lately emigrated from this king- 
dom to America, which cannot be too 
extensively circulated,—“ Within these 
few days,” says the writer, “ Ihave taken 
much pains to inquire, and have had the 
very best opportunities Of ascertaining 
the winignt- 2. fate of many of those unfore 
tunate people who have emigrated either 
from Scotland, Wales, or “Treland, to 
hudson’ - and even within these few 
months [ | have had an account of the 
poverty, wretchedness, nakedness, and 
misery of many of those people, which it 
isalmost horrible to describe. Of money 
there is none—what is carried out is 
soon expended; and when their clothes 
are worn out, they have no means of re- 
piacing them—if they even should obtain 
employment as labourers, they can get 
no wages In money from theie employers. 
If they obtain lands, they can get no- 
thing for its produce. Their food, 
littie Indian corn and water; they in 
Out a miserable ex istence, with little 
chance of ever acquiring the only conso- 
lation that remains—that of procuring 
the means of returning to their native 
land, in which, many hungreds of those 


Mr. Ryan's method of ventilating Coal-mines, &c. 


hor of 
and of 
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deluded people declared to my friend, 
they would be glad to accept the most 
abject Cp oyme uts, or even to hee from 
door to rather than poit the 
miseries of their situation. ‘The women 
who had gone out, were of all others the 
most wretched 3 nor 1s either 
sex, or Of any description, a single indi- 
vidual who has recently emigrated to 
America, that would not think it the 
most fortunate emancipation to be landed 
naked on their native shores.” We trust 
that this shocking picture will have the 
eftect of deterring others from plunging 
themselves iato tiie like misery. 

In our last number our readers were 
informed that Mr. Ryan had been re- 
warded by the Society of Arts with one 
lundred guineas and their gold medal, 
being the highest premiam ever voted by 
the Society, for his improvements in the 
ventiation of coal mines. The method 
pursued by hin. obviates all the dangers 
arising frou: explosions of accumulated 
hydrogen gas, every particle of which is 
carried off as soon as it is disengaged 
from the coal. His first operation is to 
insulate the whole mine or field as it 1s 
technically termed, by cutting round it 
i course or passage. ‘This he cails his 
gas course, and it is always made ofa 
size sufficient to carry off all the gas 
which would otherwise accumulate in 
the mines Within the body of the mine 
itself, holes are cut of different diameters 
entering into this vas-course trom the 
higher parts or root of the mine. Be- 
tween the gas-course and the lower part 
of the up-cast sh aft of the mine, a com- 
munication is made, and the gas by its 
levity naturaliy ascends. Heat, however, 
is OCC: sionally applied at the lower part 
of this shaft to accelerate the exit of the 
gas. Every philosophical reader must 
be aware that no mine whatever can 
produce the quantity of hydrogen which 
a 5 isecourse On this principle is capable 
of discharging. By the old system of 
ventiiating, the atmospheric air remains 
at least 20 hours in a mine of common 
dimensions, traversing in that time a 
space of 40 miles, becoming every second 
more and more impregnate sd with hydro- 
gen gas, and consequently increasing the 
danger, during its whole passage through 


the wor kings. On Mr. Ryan’s princip le, 
as fast as it flow 


the inflammable gas, 
trom the workings, takes the eshte 
gal! iery or reservoir 


course to the upper 
for gas, whence it finds its way by the 
shortest course to the up-cast shaft, 
through which it passes into the opeu 
air. This discovery Mr. Ryan has itro- 


door, Sup 


there gf 





44 Effect of Galvanism on Asthma, §¢. 


duced into some of the most destructive 

nes in Staflordshire and Worces- 
tershirc >» wi ly such success that, where 
daily exoiosions used to take place, and 
aT r di characters 
as workmen, all alarm 


% yal-m 


none but t ‘sparate 


could be ebtames 
has subsided. 
Dr. “ rson Puitipv, of Worcester, 
has sn HUTELe d to the Roy. val soc lety 4 | 
paper, Qa the Application of Galvanism 
to the Cure of certain Nervous Diseases. 
Iie contends that there is a radical dif- 
ference between ike nervous and senso- 
rial enercies: and that galvanism, if it 
be not the verv same with the former, 
may be substituted fori, and success- 
din disorders ot the nervous 
, from its connection with 
the sensorial, it may excite 
the latter, Asthma is considered by Dr, 
Phillip 


werves > for 


fu.ly applie 
system, though 


Sortie tines 


as being entircly a disease of the 
the lungs, even in obstinate 
chron not in the lease in- 
yured, Ile was therefore led to apply 
that disease: it 


cases, ure 


paivallsta as a cure for 

was tried in 18 cases in the Worcester 
lntirmas ¥. and in feur cases of private 
practice, In eve ry one immediate be- 


nelit was experienced ; in most it atford- 
ed greater relief than any preceding 
medicine; and in two cases produced a 
complete cure, he method pursued 
was to apply a piece of tin-foil to the 
nape of the neck, and another to the pit 
of the With these were con- 
nected the wires from the two ends of a 
ealvanic battery, the action of which was 
about ten minutes. At 
weak, being contined tw 
three or four pair of plates of four inches 
excited by water mixed with 
1-20th of its w eiwht of muriatic acid, but 
was gradually increased till it consisted 
25 pair of plates, by removing 
one of the wires along the battery. The 
valvanisin was applied once im 24 hours ; : 
but twice within that time in the two 
cases which produced permanently bene- 
ficial ettects. 

The Royvat Mepicar Socrery of Eprn- 
BURGH has 


stomach. 
. : ' , 

continued tor 
hirst it Was Very 


square, 


of 20 


}' posed the following prize- 


question :— “ What are the chemical 
changes produced in the air by the 
siowth of plants ; and do they on the 
whole purity or deteriorate the atmo- 
S} were r* . 

Mr. VT. A. Kwigui has made some ex- 
periments, which seein to confirm an 


him, that 

similar to the Crue sap pass down thi 

the toot-stailks ot the leaves of planis, 
. ) 

and supply all the nourishment by 

which vegetables are supported. Single 


opinion conceived by liquids 


yuh 
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leaves of the potatoe, planted in garden 
pots and regularly watered, lived till 
winter, and the bottom of the leat had 
swelled out to a matter similar in its 
nature to the potatoe tuber. Leaves of 
mint, treated in this way, lived all win- 
ter, onl sent out mumerous 
Vine-branches, about a yard long, were 
placed so, that their ful 'l-vrown leaves 
dipped partly into a bason of water each. 
In this position the branches lived fora 
month; the small leaves increased in 
size, and the small twigs continued to 
clonyate. 

Mr. R. Porrerr has, by a highly- 
interesting experment , demonstrated the 
existence ‘of a power in the voltaic cur- 
rent, which affords n wide ficld for phi- 
losophic speculation. Hle cut off the 
upper part of an ounce meaicine-phial, 
so as to torm the lower part into a small 


jar, which be divided longitudinally into 


twoe qual parts. ‘These two halves were 
then pressed together in their original 
position, with a piece olf moistened blad- 
der interposed between them. So much 
of the bladder as protruded beyond the 
outside of the jar was cut away; melted 
sealing-wax was run down the outer 
edye; the two halves of the vessel were 
thus tirmly united, and the interior was 
divided by the bladder into two cells. 
One of these cells having been filled with 
water, and lett for several hours, was 
found te have retained the liquid; so 
thatit was not sufliciently porous to allow 
the water to filter through. The cell 
filled with water was positively electri- 
fied with a battery cf 80 pair of 13-inch 
double plates; a few drops of water were 
put into the empty cell, so as to cover 
the bottom, and this small quantity was 
then ‘negatively electrified. Independ- 
ently of the decomposition of a small 
portion of the water which took place 
in the usual manner, the principal part 
of it obeyed the impulse of the voltaic 
current from the positive to the negative 
wire; first overcoming the resistance oc- 
cusioned by the compact texture of the 
bladder, so asim about half an hour to 
have brought the water in both cells to 
the same level; and atterwards over- 
coming the additional resistance occa- 
sioned by the gravitation of the water, 
by continu: ng to convey that fluid into 
the m gative cell, until its surface there 
was upwards of ‘ieee quarters of an inch 
higher than in the positive cell. ‘This 
experiment Mr. Porrett bas several times 
repeated, invariably with the same re- 
sults; but to render the mechanical ac- 


tion evident, it is indispensably neces 
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sary that the body interposed between 
the positively and negatively electrified 
liquids, should, though porous, be sufti- 
ciently compact to prevent filtration in 
ordinar y circumstances. This experimen t 
certainly seems to prove the existence 
of a power not before noticed in the 
voltaic current, namely, that of convey- 
ing fluids through minute pores not other- 
wise pervious to them, and of overcom- 
ing the force of gravity. Its ingenious 
author suggests the inquiry, w hether this 
electro-filtration, jointly with electro- 
chemical action, 1S not in constant ope- 
ration in the minute vessels and pores of 
the animal body. 

In some of our late numbers we in- 
troduced remarks on Mr. Marryarr’s 
Thoughts on the Abolition of the Siave 
Trade, and on Mr. Urneugart’s Letter 


to Mr. Wilberforce on the Subject of 


Impressment, and quoted trom the latter 
a circumstance illustrative of the gross 
delusion practised upon the public re- 
specting the treatment of negroes in the 
West Indies. We observe that both 
these articles have been copied trom our 
work into the Kingston (Jamaica) Royal 
Gazette of April 27, 1816. The editor 
accompames them with a note, to which 


we deein it right to call the attention of 


our readers, as exhibiting a melancholy 
proof of the existence of that spirit of 
fanaticism which we have frequently 
deplored : :-— So far back as the year 
1793,” says he, “ when we first went to 
the mother- -country for the purpose of 
education, we recollect to hiave seen the 
windows of booksellers’ shops in Edin- 
burgh illed with prints represcnting the 
ingenious devices of West Indians in tor- 
turing their slaves, to which till then we 
had been utter strangers; for we had 
never even heard of sach horrid’ crimes 
as were attributed to us; and we are con- 
— that there are very few indeed of 
be inhabitants of Jamaica that ever saw 
amouth-piece, But in this enlightened 
era will it be believed, that ina country- 
town not one hundred miles from Lon- 
don, such is the unparalleled height to 
which prejudice against tbe colonists 
has attained, that the most umbeard-of 
insults were offered to a near and de- 
tenceless relation of the editor of this 
paper, whose misfortunes might at least 
have claimed respect, having become a 
cripple from a dreadful accident that 
betel her in a gale of wind on her pas- 
sage from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to this 
island, and occasioned the aniputation 
of her right leg, to which she had sub- 
mitted with truly hervie fortitude. The 
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populace, abetted and encouraged by the 
first inhabitants of the place, “beset her 
doors with the din of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, merely because she was a West 
Indian, and actually drove her youngest 
child into convulsive fits; and the very 
clergyman, whose commission it was to 
preach peace and charity and good-will 
to all mankind, singling her out with his 
eye trom his pulpit, actually pronounced 
anathemas against all who in any way 
derived benefit from being the cultivar 
tors of sugar and coffee in the western 
colonies of Great Britain.”—For the 
character of our country, we lament the 
occurrence of such disgracefal outrages, 
and trust that this exposure will tend to 
prevent the repetition of them towards 
other equally unoffending individuals, 

The tibrary of that eminert literary 
character, Mr. Roscot of Liverpool, will 
be brought to the hammer in that town 
on the 29th of July, and thirteen follow- 
ing days. This collection, formed during 
a peri od of thirty years, comprises many 
of the rarest works in the infancy of 
printing, and also fine specimens of the 
— books before the invention of that 

; first editions of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, and the choicest produc- 
tions of English, French, and Italian lite- 
rature. It contains also some fine illu- 
minated manuscripts, and among others 
a folio Bible ov vellum, embellished with 
miniatures supposed to be by the hand 
of Giotto, one of the finest MS. copies 
of the Sacred Writings extant. This 
sale will be succeeded by that of the ex- 
tensive cullection of prints, paintings, and 
drawings, made by the same gentleman 
for the purpose of illustrating tle pro- 
gress of the aits, and comprehending 
many rare and estimable specimens of 
the different schools. 

A building, from the designs of Mr. 
MerrkLexam, has lately been erected at 
Ramsgate for warm sea-water bathing, 
which, from the nature of its construc- 
tion and arrangement, promises to be 
one of the most important acquisitions 
to the public since the mtroduction of 
warm baths into England. It is situated 
on the west cliff, 110 feet above the level 
of the sea: the water is raised through 
a horizontal tunnel, excavated in the 
rock by means of pumps worked b 
horses. The building, which fronts the 
sca, is 134 teet long and 34 deep; and 
contains a saloon furmished with the 


daily papers and other periodical publi- 
cations, for the accommodation of per- 
sons using the baths. The latter, formed 
of white marble, occupy the two wings 








iG 

of the edifice, and are of the dimensions 
of the celebrated warm baths of Naples. 
The stower-baths are constructed to 
have asupply of either hot or cold water. 
Vapour-baths : Sy: n the plan invented 
by thi If rt). x i rchrane , ne included 
in this setubtialaoats. The whole os 
warmed by Steam, nducted from the 
outside of the huidine under the floors 
by pipes into an elegant vase in each 
dressine-room:s and. the temperature of 
any particular apartment may be raised 
or lowered at pleasure. Among the other 
advantaces which this istitution is in- 
tended to cipbrace, will be an Ipparatus 
i} } dune ner Ca) ilvbeate water by is al- 
vane action. The public will be ple ased 
tu learp that these accommod: iLIons, SO) 
Vi r\ Stay mor to any he found else- 
where, wil) be afturded at the same price 
as those ot Brighton. 


\ correspondent requests us 
that fine starch reduced to powder, and 
Kept constantly apphed on and around 
the parts atiected with ring-worm, will 
soon cure that teazing and imtectious cu- 
‘ lar distemper. On the head the rine 
's comes to running sores 


to state, 


worm sometime . 

whi hy must once or twit Cc day he 
’ | 

washed with soap and water, and dressed 


with besilie 
head dry, 


nowdered s 


Iment, kee ping th: rest 
and constantly covered 
The body must 
and 


’ } 
Q)ib Gh 


With turch. 


be hept gently open with sulphur 
Cream Of tartat. 
FRANCE. 
Two volumes of a new Ilistory of Buo- 
naparte and his Family have just ap- 
peared at Paris. Among other anec- 


dotes which are new to us, we find the 


following early instance of the sordid 
disposition of the mother of the ex-em- 
peror, which, notwithstanding his power 
and vindictive character, drew down 
upon her the ridicule and contempt of 
the Parisians The terms upon which 
this lacy lived with M. ae Marbeuf, the 
commainder-in-chie tof the French force S 
in Corsica, and the reputed father of 
Napoleon, are well known, Miarbeut 


ous, and vood 


was rie h, rene! kept a 
house. His ste day informed 
him that he had procured a very fine 


ward one 


fish for his dinner: the master’s curiosity 
was excited: he desired to see it: and 
ordered it to be sent as a rarity in his 
name to his mistress. Madame Buona- 
parte was TOO CO id an economist to sit 
down to dinner with her husband upon 
such dish, and sent it to the public 
narket. The fish found its way back to 


the kitchen ot the who was asto- 


nished to see the present which he had 


count, 
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made to his mistress served up at last 
Several French-@ 
in Corsica at the time’ 
were eve-witnesses of this curious adven- § 


own table. 
were 


his 
who 


Upe a] 
men 
the same woman who, 


ture. Vlus was 


dazzled wi 


her dudies to work like hired women ; 
apd who, when a young female who held 
the appointment of reader to her, gave 


half her salary to her aged tather, re- 
duced it frony 100 louis to 50, saying 


that as the latter sum was enough for 
her, it was useless to vIVe her more, It 
might justly be said of her, as Henry TV. 
observed of the incorrigible leagners : 
‘The barrel wili always smell of the 
herrings !" 

GERMANY. 

Tn the last number of the fourth 
lume of the Fundgruben des Orients, by 
the spirited prosecution of which the 
creat onentalist M. von Hammer will 
certainly render a greater service than 
his inveterate en emy Dicz of Berlin by 
his unjustifiable depreciation of the work, 
1S cIvVen an extroct from a letter from an 
Enghsh traveller, Mr. J. Buckingham, 
dated Mocha, Feb. 2, 1815, contaming 
the most complete confirmation of the 
death of the celebrated German traveller 
Serzen, who for nineteen years has been 
exploring Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia, at the expense of the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He received fall 
assurance of the fact from Mr, Aikin, 
surgeon, and Mr. Forbes, agent to the 
Rast India Company at Mocha, who had 
transacted business with Seezen a very 
few days before his unfortunate ead. 
Seezen had made considerable collec- 
tions of andi: ils, minerals, and plants, in 
his journey from Mecca through the 
Hedjaz to Sana, where they were taken 
from him nearly in the same manner as 
Niebuhr lost his. Seezen, however, 
found means to save a box of papers 
from the plunderers, and this he depo- 
sited with Benzont, an Ltalian merchant 
at Mocha, who was likewise weil known 
at Caire. The latter falling sick, and 
feeling that his end was approaching, de- 
livered the box to a Ihindu broker to be 
forwarded by the first opportunity to 
Europe. Atter Benzoni’s death, how- 
ever, these papers were likewise seized 
and sent to the Imam of Sana. Seezen, 
who had adopted the extenor of a 
Musulman even to circumcision, ima- 
vined that under the assumed charac- 
ter of a dervise, and the name of Hadgi 
Musa el] Hokie, he might pass unmo- 
ested from Mocha to San: a, and thence 
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direet to Moscat and Bassora. When 
ve at length lett Mocha, in September, 
he loaded seventeen camels with 
collections and scientific ap paratus. 
hwo di 'y5 after his departure ne exp. red 
suddenly in the neighbourhood of Va s 
and no person doubts that he was po son- 
ed by command ot the Imam of Sana. 
Mr. Bucking vgham observes that it is in- 
conce iwable how he could hi ive brought 
together so prodig vious a quantity of arti- 
cles as to los id seventeen camels, but the 
statement of Messrs. Aikin and Forbes 
leaves no doubt on the subject of what 
‘must appear an act of extreme lmpra- 
dence "on the part of a man who ought 
to have been better acquainted with the 
character of the Arabs than to | win 
such a temptation in their w: ay. There 
is | not the least hope otf regaining the 
smallest portion of Seezen’s collections 
nd ie ipers, Interesting as they must have 
been. They are ivrecoverably dispersed 
Aer destr ved, The person who trans- 
mitt:d Mr. Buckingham’s Jetter to Mr, 
von Hammer, 
Hadi ibrahim, and dates his letter from 
— 10, 1815, adds that the above 
‘countis corroborated by the statement 
Dscheylami, an eminent Arabian mer- 
chant, to whose house at Mocha Seezen 
had le tters of recommendation. ‘This 
man also related at Cairo that Hadgt 
Musa had been murdered on the way 
trom Mocha to Sana. ‘Thus Seezen and 
the expected narrative of his travels 
have perished together: so that the par- 
ticulars given in extracts from his letters 
published in Zach’s and Lindenau’s 
Monthly Correspondence, and in Ham- 
mer’s Fundgruben des Orients, and 30 
1” 40 chests sent off by him from Cairo 
and Palestine, and which have at diffe- 
rent times reached Gotha, (wheré-14 
mC are are still expected,) are all the re- 
sults of his long and expensive travels, 
the charges of which were deft ayed with 
the ereatest liberality by the re ging 
Duke of Gotha. Of the contents of the 
earls pack: wes a folio catalogue was 


7 


published in 1810, under the title of: 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Printed 
Works, curiosities, and natural produc- 


fons, purchased al Damascus, Jerusa- 
vent, aes for bad Oriental Collection at 
Gotha by U. J. Srezen ; but it has 


never been m: x public, being solels 


the fhe. 


designed for presents by 
They e OTB ize human mummies, and 
those of the ibis and ichnenmon, innu- 


mer able : antiquities irom the s »pulebres 
of Sa ‘ kara nig &c. > to SAY no thing of about 
(if o* . 

‘eid oriental manuscripts and books 


Fate of Dr. Seezen anid his Collections. 


who subseribes himself 
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which Lorsb: ch, the learned professor of 
the oriental languages at Jena, who, in 
1815, was 1 nvited at the expense of ‘the 
Duke to Gotha, ally examining, 
and of which he has premise ‘da desc | ip- 
tive catalogue, It may be contidently 
hoped, rae the liberal spirit of the Duke, 
that when the great oriental collection 
shall have been “duly arranged in an ap- 
propriate situation in the ducal palace 
at Gotha, he will cause this analysis of 
its treasures to be published for the be- 
nefit of literature and science. It is to 
be regretted that many of the curious 
idols and productions of art bear record 
of the barbarism of the Arabs and 
Turks in mutilating such fivures, under 
the idea of rendering the spirits which 
inhabit them incapable of being em- 
ployed for the purposes of witchcraft, 

According to the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, this collection nevertlic less con- 
tains so many valuable articles in manu- 
scripts, mummies, and their appurte- 
nances, together with small idols and na- 
tural productions, that when it comes 
to be arranged and rendered accessible 
it will certainly be ove of the first of the 
kind. The Duke already possesses a 
very copious collection of Chinese works 
of art, pictures, books, wearing apparel, 
tapestry, &c. which, united with these 
Egyptian curiosities, will form a truly 
unique miuseum. 

Notwithstanding the meritorious re- 
searches of Klaproth and Engelhard re- 
lative to the countries within the lines of 
Perekop and the Caucasus, many points 
have still remained obscure and contra- 
dictory. All doubts, however, are likely 
to be dispelled by the hight that is about 
to be reflected on this interesting portion 
of the globe by the Travels of Baron 
Freteanc, aulic counsellor to the Em- 
peror of Russia, and secretary of legation 
at the Hague, and which will be speedily 
published in French by Perthes and 
Besser at Hamburg, Boosey in London, 
and Treuttel and Ww urtz in Paris. In 


is Ae aTrel 


1811, the Baron was Russian agent in 
Georgia, where he resided two years 


with his accomplished wife and family, 
He then went to Tiflis, and afterwards 
to Persia, for the purpose of negotuat! 
the last peace between Russia and that 
country. After a residence of several 
months in the heart of Persia, he returned 
to Tiflis, for the benefit of the baths 
lately constructed in the Caucasus, 
where he passed four months with his 
family. Ail these points'will be treated 
ofin the Lettres sur le Caucase et la 
Georzie, suivies Mune Relat 
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18 Travels of Baron Freigang, 


The werk 1s 
the first com- 
the travels in 
Baroness von 
the vears 


1612. 
mito three parts: 
rrative of 


Voyage en Perse, 
divided 
prehbends the n 
letters by the 
Frewang to a frend, during 
1811, 12, and 13, replete with interest- 
ing details and adventures, which, ro- 
mantic as they may appear, are literally 
true. Youtravel with the writer trom 
St. Petersburg, and with her penetrate 
into the yawning gulphs of the Caucasian 
mountains. tTHlere the tall of a treimen- 
dous mass of rock kills one of her chil- 
dren, who is interred at the foot of the 
mountain where the accident happened, 
Chis part contains many new particulars 
respecting the Don Cossacks, Tiflis, the 
¢ verlasting fire of Bacu, the warm baths 
ot Toth Is, and Moscow, w hich on the re- 
turn of the travellers was yet smoking in 
ts ruin [n the second part the Baron 
an account of his journey to Tau- 
residence of Shah Zada, and 
of his abode there. He enters into a 
circumstantial comparison of the man- 
ners of the Persians with those of the 
Turks, and takes a comprehensive survey 
of the modern history of Persia from 
Nadir Shah to » the present time, which 
will tend to correct various erroneous 
notions that still prevail in many parts 
f Europe concerning the manners of the 
inhabitants of this portion of the East. 
Respecting Brasil, which as the first 
Transatlantic seat of a European mo- 
parch will soon attract universal a 
On, We may expect 1! nportant informa- 
tion as well from Mr. von Langsdorf, 
the Russian minister resident at Rio 
Janeiro, as from the well concerted ex- 
pedition of Prince Maximirian of Nev- 
weip. A letter from him written at the 
beginning of August, 1815, informs us 
that, favoured by the countenance of the 
Prince Regent of Brasil and nis ministers, 
he intended about the middle of that 
month to set out with two German fel- 
low-travellers, 10 attendants, and 19 
mules, on a tour into the interior of the 
country. A Coropos Indian, who can 
speak four languages, will be very useful 
to lim in this arduous and dangerous 
expedition. Ile was furnished with let- 
ters of recommendation to all the gover- 
nors, and was authorised to demand 
military escort, mules, and other neces- 
saries for the purpose of sending off im- 
mediately the articles collected for Eu- 
rope. Considerable collections of sub- 
jects in natural history have already 
been dispatched, The prince will first 


Wrilll ta 
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vives 
ris, thie 
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proceed along the sea coast to Caraval- 
Jas, and thence through unexplored re- 


Prince Maximilian, §c. 


g10ns to the country inhabited by the sa- 

vage Coropos, Butocudos, &e.; and 
then the travellers will endlewroet to 
penetrate by a new course to Villa Rica, 
in Minas Geraes, one of the principal 
mining provinces. The dithculties of 
such an expedition are great,, but they 
will be more than compensated by the op- 
portunities of contemplating nature in all 
the magnificence of that wonderful region, 

In 1805 and 4, Mr. Care Grass, a 
landscape painter, travelled with ML. 
Rehtues, the present private secretary 
to the Grand Duke ot Baden, and two 
architects of Berlin, from Naples to Pa- 
lermo, and traversed Sicily in all direc- 
tions with the pencil his hand. His 
observations made during these tours, 
extracted froin lis journals, have just 
been published by Cotta, of Sturttgard, 
In two Bvo. volumes, with 26 plates. It 
is one Of the most interesting works of 
the kind that has appeared in Germany 
for some years, as it furnishes not 
only admirable graphic illustrations of 
that classic soil, but also ingenious 
descriptions of the inhabitants and their 
manners. 

Mr. Oswatp, bookseller, of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, has anuounced a pub- 
lication which has excited the attention 
of the learned throughout all Germany 
in the highest degree. Voss, the cele- 
brated translator of ILlomer and Hesiod, 

Virgil, Horace, Ovid, &c. whose metrical 
versions, all in the metre of the original 

writers, form the most remarkable tri- 
the German over the other 
Muropean modern jan guages has com- 
pieted a translation of the comedies of 
Aristophanes. ‘Vhese are to be published 
in the course of the next winter in three 
octavo voluines, and the translation is 
to be accompanied with explanatory 
notes by the translator’s son, Professor 
Voss, of Heidelberg, who has also ho- 
bananas pursued the career of his fa- 


ninph of 


ther, and is known as the translator of 


Aischylus, of Othello, and other trage- 
dies of Shakspeare. The cowplete suc- 
cess which has attended all the other 
translations of the elder Voss, justifies 
expectations which no other man could 
raise concerning a writer who presents 
such peculiar difficulties as Aristophanes, 
and who is at the same time so very in- 
teresting to the learned investigator ot 
the history, religion, manners, and taste 
of the Greeks. The younzer Voss has 
made it one of the objects of his notes 
to render bis work useful even to foreign- 
ers, by verbal criticisms on disputed pas 
sages and difficult expressions. 


j Aug. I, 
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ITALY. 

At Rome a variety of fugitive pieces 
- essays have lately appeared, to flatter 

e Holy See, and to extend its rights 
vd authority beyond its claims, chiefly 

itten by persons who seek to obtain 
piaces Or peasions, and who, in the opi- 
pion of the more enlightened friends of 
the Roman Catholic relivion, do the 
ereatest injury to the cause which they 
pretead to espouse. ‘Thus a Monsignor 
AxvoxtoSanrecer has printed a work, 
dedicated to Cardinal Opizzoni, in 
which he warmly attacks a picture 
sainted in 1810 by Oedevare, a pupil ot 
the french ac ‘ademy at Rome, exhibiting 
Vone Leo HIT. kneeling to the Emperor 
Charl mange after crowning that mo- 
uarch. In a tract of 60 quarto pages, 
ith several encravines, this author de- 

onstratcs the indecorum, nay, the im- 
ossibility, of such a reverence paid by a 
Pope to an emperor. 

Or the transiation of the compiete 
corks of Tacitus, by Father Perrucct, 

Jesuit, four 8yvo. volumes have appear- 
‘d. It contains the original text. 

She brother of this Petrucci, who is like- 
vise a Jesuit, intended some time since to 
publish the panegyric delivered by him 
the anniversary of St. Iynatius, in 
which he not only maleated that the 
shurelh could not exist without the 
suits, but compared them with Job, and 
~~" the part of Satan to Pope Gan- 

anelli. The an sot imatur was very wiscly 
withheld from this performance by the 

‘ensors, 


al 
sae 


Je- 


De Rewanrs, the bookseller, is dili- 
cently proceeding with the new edition 


of Dante, in four quarto volumes, the 
first of which has appeared. It will 
possess considero’se advantages over 
Lombardi’s edition, which begins to be 
very scarce and dear, bv the discovery 
Of lew passages and commentaries out 
Oo various manuscripts. The principal 
editors are Ruga, the advocate, and ason 
of the publisher. 

‘| a same bookseller has printed the 
Brest cood Italian translation of Velleius 
Paterculus, by GucrieLtMo Manzi, and 
hs the press a Llistory of Malta, in 
tlo. oy Mgr. Bresse. 

The collection of translations of the 
Classics, published by Pogetoli, and now 
amonnung to about 20 volumes, is pro- 
ceeding. [tis hoped, 
tists, that a version of Pausantas, exe- 
Cuied Dy N EBLI, will soon be introduced 
a hong ther. 

Ne Dizionario Critico det Verbi Ita- 

ani, by Abate Mastrorint, in two 4to. 


Mac.—No, $1. 
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volumes, deserves the parucilar notice ot 
every philologist and lover of tho Itahen 


language. , 
Under the title of La Vita di Eros!riio, 


ALEssanpro Vereat, the well-known au- 
thor of the Notti Romani, has produced 
a novel inthe Grecian «ress, which finds 

many readers in Italy. It is fuil of stu- 
died ornaments, bombast, and unnatural 
circumstances and sentiments, and is 
therefore not calculated to excite any 
very favourable opinion of the History of 
Roine during the last eventtul years, upon 
wiich he is engaced, 

Lurot Broxps, who has begun an epic 
poem, of which the Emperor Alexander 
is the hera, has printed a prolix letter on 
the Nosze Aldobranding, yoo - contains 
little that is new. This celebrated an- 
cient painting is DOW in re possession 
of M, Vincenzo Neilt, who purchased it 

Prince Borchese Aldobrandini, and 
caused it to be sawed out of the wall in 
which it was fixed. 

A letter from Rome, dated *Feb. 1, 
1316, furnishes the following informa- 
tion:—You must have heard already of 
the demonstrations of jov with which 
the stolen works of art were reccived on 
their retura from the crand den of rob 
bers to the venerable tourteea-hilled city. 
The exultation is not to be described, 
Unfortunately it was found necessui ry to 
leave behind three noble monume nts, oi 
account of their yreat dimensions : these 
are the statues representing the iVile and 
the Tvber, and the majestic Melnomene, 
once the oranments ot the magni hcent 
rotunda in the Vatican museum, with 
the beautiful mosaic prvyement, Louis 
NVILI. has purchased t | e siatues of 
Villa Albani for 250,000 francs. Wink el- 
mann’s beautifnd An! smous and the bus 
of the Albani Pa/flas, bave, ver, 
luckily returned, Tt was unive 
ported that the exquisite 
Laocvon was creatly damage by the 
overturning of the velnele which 
ed it over Mount Cems. [t 18 "already 

et up ag ali by aunt doits ; - aanuce refutes 
the rumour. The shock has certainly 
again rendered visible an old fracture in 
the helly of the principal firure : But this 
may be easily remedied. It is to be ho- 
pe d that the T CnUS, de Medes, which is 
eome back to a gay have ese 
as well.  kavy has not tailed to 
forth its venom anes the hicl 
Canova, who 1s returned wi 
from the urst ministers of state of t 
European powers, and commissions of 
incalculable consequence trom Fagland. 


By the restitution oj the works of art, 
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effected cluetly through his means, and 
their caretul tr nission to their former 
residences, he amply merited the mar- 
qu te af [ << 4 conte rred Upon him, 
with a revenue of 4000 scud. Ilis 
workshop is the most splendid in Europe, 


will be 
| malice 
l, It isnevertheless true 
\ LDSEN netrated still 
spirit ot He 
visit to 


and the works produced there 


admired by re posterity, let 


ar an | 
Sav What it wi 


.c 
ha +) 


PHonw 


deener mito the antiquity. 
‘ . 


ms expected SOOn 


Co) 


to pay a short 
enhagen, and then to remain ours for 
Hlis last relicvos, which are exqui- 
site both | r Composition and 


vy Ove rbeck. 


Sree. 
srouUpIng, 


The Ger- 


will be envraved 


mat artists here are divided into Carac- 
eists ond Albert Durerists. The Rreren. 
HAUSLAS, however, are much weaned 
from their iiordinate admiration and 


the old masters. CAMUCCINI 
has painted a ceiling for the Telonia tas 
lace, Dh 
Ls ve he, L late ly saw the 


Wnilation af 


! . ” 


subject iS tne miarringve of 
drawing for it, 


f Aug. Re 


If this 
artist were less erudite and a better co- 
lourist, no other could dispute the palm 
with him. Lanopr has painted the story 
ot Uhcseus for the same palace : but the 
most extraordinary production is a rais- 
ing of Lazarus, by the celebrated Wic AR, 
a painting of prodigious size, containing 
about 50 figures, many of them colossal, 
and none below the natural disncncintn, 
It cannot be denied that the piece pos- 
sesses effect, but it also exhibits dreadful 
distortions and caricatures. ‘The arts, 
upon the whole, are in a starving col- 
dition. Nothing can furnish a stronger 
contrast than the English in veneral—tor 
there are exceptions—to what they used 
to be. Those who now visit us, come 
hither from their golden lands: ousteined 
of the arts, and even display an economy 
that borders on meanness. At Naples, 
where poverty and the scarcity of money 
has reached the highest pitch, all the 
works of Pompeii are totall y suspended. 


which is extremely beautiful. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
WITH CRITICAL 


ARTS, FINE, 
ees in Landscape, with Ex- 


late Fd F.S.A. 


auiples, by the late Edward Kennion, 


In 7 Numbers, at 10s. 6 each, or in 1 vol. 
pies 3!i. 105 6d 
| Mr. Kdward Kennion, thouch not origi- 
\ ied to the profession of an artist, was 
ral criod of tine weil known, and much 
Cotes {oan ec metro; Ss, aS a teacher of draw- 
i He was far trom boing the mere mechanic of 
{ t | lis mi Was ily stored with mis- 
é ) us W de th ac< cy of observa- 
I uf i rite 13 11Sce lug taste and 
t. Tle was us aud patient in his re- 
geal } > 1! | ciples OF art. In early lite he 
AN i lto mnstructions which might be 
derived trom atiieudly and confidential intercourse 
wit! ce d painter | et But the ideas 
wi * derived trom this source, he enlarged, 


; so that they maybe justly 


character La Wi Has ing devoted | imself 
( v to r t ndscape drawing, he 
had in tf year 1700 | shed a specimen of a 
work oO iples the portraiture of trees. 
liu \ the pel nance, and 
bi ys i i ‘eatly encreased his 
so} e orected a lurges and more 

n For this he had col 
hen inthe year 1800 his 
1@S$ Was closed by a 

sedd th. J ted publics M 
j ed an ex sive sihere—a 
era e 1S¢ agrawing, ustra 
a ‘ 4 3 tuis large: work 
wel nfortunately not sufficiently ample, or sufh- 
( nued to enable those to w! Om ils 
pape ved, to execute the whole of his de- 
They however orded to his son, Mr. Chas, 
Ke; », the means of arranging this “ Essay on 
Trees in Lancseap by the publication of whieh 


iN JUNE AND JULY, 
REMARKS. 


we besitate not to aver he has deserved well of all 
the lovers of art. Like playing on the flute in the 
art of music, landscape drawing in the art of de- 
sign 15 the chief indeed the sole 
object of the amateur. In either of these pursuits 
it is easy to attain to an inferior degree of profici- 
But this facility rising to me 
diocrity, has been often lamented by those who are 
possessed of practised eyes and cultivated ears. 
And in nothing do the generality of the drawers of 
l; indscape so much offend, as in u 6 rode and taste. 


and almost 


ency. —this ease of 


les manner iv which they givethe representation of 


trees: tranls, and branches, and masses of foliage 


they do indeed exhibit. But of many a shewy 
picture it nay satcly be affirmed, that were any 
one, however intelligent, interrogated as to the 
species of the tree which overshadows the fore- 


ground, he would be puzzied to reply. Indeed the 
more intelligent he were, the greater would be his 
dithculty. But this is not the casein nature: ata 
certain distance each species of tree is easily to be 
distinguished ; each species has its appropriate 
form and divarication of branches, its peculiar fo- 
liage, and even its characteristic trunk. And why 
should not these characteristics be transrerred into 
We cdo not here demand he pres 
botanical drawings, but we do aver that 
the beauty of landscape ar d be much 
nhanced were the dealt trees of a picture pour- 
d with their proper ch they 
appear in perspective. This fact did not 
the vigilant observation of Mr. Kenn ion, 
consequently devoted a large snare oi 

to the best means of remedying the preva'ent de- 
fects in this line of art; and on ; he has 
justly observed, that “in all studies, the sucecss 
of the student depends greatly on the manner 19 
which the first view of the subject is presented to 
his mind; it must therefore be peculi arly neces 


works of art ? 


cision of 


trays aracteristics as 
escape 
ind he 


+? a 
attentlo 


this subrect 


sary in one so uncertain, and which, in the exeeu- 
tion, is at present amass of contradictory opinio 
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ind jarring tastes, that the first images the learnet 
-eceives should be iu some system of principles, 
clear from their simplicity and from 
To sapply 


that may be 
their truth of universal application.” 
these principles is the object of the work at present 
under our consideration. 

Jhe didactic part of this work is divided into 
five sections : the first section contains avaricty of 
sensible preliminary observations ; the second, va- 
rious observations on the characters of trees; the 
third, practical observations and directions; the 
fourth, particular observations on the 
the different species ; and in the fifth are com. 
prised some miscellaneous observations, and hints 
on the use of the black lead pencil. From the titles 


of these sections, our readers will perceive the 
judicious choice which Mr. Kennion has made of 
his topics, and of these topics be has treated in 


© Multum iia 
motto ; and we 


terse and perspicuous. 
ins to have been lis 


language, 


parvo S€¢ 


have seldom met with compositions on subjects of 


att which contain so few redundances of expres- 
hut the best precepts are ineffectual without 
clucidation of examples. Mr. Kennion’s doc- 
rines on the art of pourtraying trees are therefore 
iaccaale by 50 plates, executed in a masteriy 
style in aquatinta, by himself and his son, Mr. C, 
Kenniou. 

These plates do great credit both to the designer 
ngraver, and may with ample justice to 
the public be recommended to the attention of 
those students in landscape drawing who aspire to 
higher aim than that of covering their carten 
with unintelligible blotches, disguised by the title 
of tufts, and who would wisl to gain an idea of 
the mode of representing the distinctive charac. 
teristics in the picturesque appearance of trees. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Early His- 
tory of Engraving upon Copper and Wood. 


SiON ; 


and the « 


By William Young Oitley, F. S. A. 2 vols. 
ito. Sl. 8s. 
Footsteps to Drawing, according to the 


Rules of Perspective, explained in familiar 
dialogues, and illustrated by twenty plates. 
By John George Wood, F.S. A. Lecturer on 
Perspective, royal 4to. 11. 1s 

Of Statuary and Sculpture among the An- 
cients, with some account of Specimens pre- 
seived in England. By James someniei 
FAS. imperial Svo. 21. 8s. 

A Letter from the Chevalier Canova; and 
two Memoirs descriptive of the Sculptured 
Marbles collected by the Earl of Elgin. By 
the Chev. E. @. Visconti, Translated from 
the French and Italian, 8vo. 12s, 

Description of the Allegorical Basso Re- 
lievos and other Decorations of the English 
Opera House. By Samuel Beazley, esq. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. I. (to be con- 
tinued quarterly), 8vo. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

" Memoirs of the Early Life of William 
oWper, — written by himself, and never 
tore published. 12mo., 4s. 
ltis impossible to read this biographical frag- 

ment without being very deeply aitected by tie 


Mer + e . . . 
— ufierings of the amiable author. An ex- 
Cessive ioe . wee ae ‘ ° ’ . 
‘Ive Sensibility was the immediate cause of the 
‘ady under which he Jaboured ; but it is a great 


triumph to 


the cause of religion that the relief of 
Lowper 


came onty from this immortal source of 
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his disorder having been 
narrative is brought down 
to the period when the 
became an family of Mr. 
Unwin: and much recretted that he 
did not continue the history in the same iustructive 
strain of pious simplicity, to the when 
exertions. But 
the 


consolation, instead ot 
The 


six 


occ isione d by iE. 
from the age of years 
inmate mm 


ir is to be 


writer the 


he 
the 
caditor 
given at appendix of letters 
memo, and form 
Cowper's religi- 


time 
found amasenient in literary 
plece 
has * 


is perfect as tai apd 
ery judiciously 
and extracts which illustrate the 
With it a complete account of Mr, 
ous lite and experience. 

The Life of William Hutton, F. A,S., in- 
cluding a particular account of the Riots in 
Birmingham in 1791 3; to which is subjoin- 
ed the History of his Family, written by 
himself and published by his Daughter, Ca- 
therine Hution. 8vo. 12s, 

It has been observed by some of emi- 
nence, that if every person would fairly put down 
all his daily occurrences, and the movement's of 


as it goes, 


writcrs 


his mind, without any attempt to set himself off 
as superior to other people, he would reader an 
acceptable service to the world. We are quite 


certein that no more convincing illustration of this 
remark, nor a better example to be adopted, is to 
be found than in the present very instructive and 
entertaining volume, the author of which was the 
creator of his own fortune. As amodel of biogra- 
phical composition in the form of a journal, it is 
not exceeded even by the deservedly celebrated me- 
moir of Benjamin Franklin, whose character in 
many respects greatly resembled that of William 
Iiutton, They were both nearly self-taught, both 
were bred to mechanical employment, without any 
prosrect beyond that of a decent competency, and 
yet both attained a distinction in the world of let- 
ters, acquired independence, if not affluence, in the 
most honourable way, and reached to a period con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary limits of human life. 
Mr. Hutton began to be an author at the age of 
fifty-six, and he closed his own narrative on his 
birth-day, Octeber llth, 1812, when he entered his 
ninetieth year, in these words :—‘* [n 1742 I at- 
tended divine service at Castle Gate meeting, in 
Nottingham. The minister, in elucidating nis sub- 
made this impressive remark: that it was 
very probable, in sixty years every one of that 
crowded ussembly would have descended into the 
grave, - Seventy years have elapsed, and there is 
more reason to conclude that Tam the only person 
left. This day, October lith, is my birthday, I 
enter upon my ninetieth year, and have walked ten 
miles.” The remainder of the memoir is written 
by the daughter of this veneravie patriarch, who 
breathed his last when he had nearly completed 
ninety-second September 20th, 1815, 
The Pulpit, or a Biographical and Literary 
Account of eminent Preachers. By Onesi- 
mus. Vol. 111. svo. 10s. 6d. 


his year, 


BOTANY. 


Plante Cryptogamice ; or the Cryptoga- 
mic Plants collected in the Equinoctial Parts 
of South America, by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt and Aimé Bonpland. The descrip- 
tions in Latin and Pit by Wm. Jackson 
Hoeper, esq F.R.3,and L.S. ito. No. I. 
12s. 

Continuation of Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 
describing the Plants common to all other 








Parts of the British Isles. By Wm. Jackson 
Hivo!] csq. | . No. 1], to V. 15s. each. 
IVIN] " 

Demonstration of the Truth of the Gospel, 
with an Essay on toleration. ‘Transiated 
from the brea f J. B. Duvois Nn, Bishop 
of Nantes, by ileni ‘Thompst on, D.D. 12m0, 

Is | ! Prophecies relating 
t tac | \ id cspecially to 
' a f Papal | ne, pi hed in the 
{ . I i trom 1ST 1815, 
} f those founded by 
By Ph Allwood, B.D. 
oF rf M . Cambridge, 2 
\ 

| onnection between the sacred Wiit- 
reves and the Lrrerature of Jewieh and Hea- 
then Authors, particularly that of the Clas- 

' trated, principally with regard 
to Evidence in Confirmation of the Truth ot 
iF ed Ke By Robert Gray, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham and ef Chichester, 

ti f Bishopwearmouth. Svo. 18s. 

( riemtara and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures. Py the Rev. John Flewlett, 
B.D. 5 vols. svo. 3b. 15s. 

ton, OCCasioned by the Death of the 
Rev. Wn). Goode, late Rector of St.Andrew’s 
and St. Anne's, Blackfriars Pieached April 


"6, 1816, by Danie! Wilson, M.A. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon Dreacin tat the Consecration of 
the Ilon. and Right Rev. Edw. Legge, LL.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. By the Rev. Chas. Parr 
Burney, M.A. F.R.S. es. 6d. 

\ Sermon delivered at Ely, June 17, en 
tue Ope e of the Spe ial Commuission for 
t Trial of the Rioters isy the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, bart. LL.D. Prebendary 


Charee delivered at the Visitation holden 
the Cathedral, Chichester, May 24, 1816, 
Bethell, M.A, Dean of Chi- 


Pamily Lectures, or a Copious Collection 
of Sermons on Faith and Practice, royal §vo. 


Sermo narucularly addressed to Young 
Women i Higher Ranks in Life. Bya 
La 191 s 

Discourses on several Subv cis, addressed 
to 0 ( riecation assembled at Christ 
Church, Bath Ry the Rev. Charlies Dau- 
benv. Archiads notsarum. Vol. HI. gvo. 
1Os 

Three D ourses on the ¢ ise of the \ni- 
mal Creation, and the Dut of Man to 
the By the Rev. James Plumtre, B.D. 
Vicar of Great Gransden, Hunts, foolscap 
oO 

An Essay on the Extstence of a Supreme 
Creator, posse lof infinite Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness. fo which Mr. Burnett’s 
first priz f 1200]. was adjudged at Aber- 


deen, Aug. 4. 1815.) By William Lawrence 
Brown, D.D. Principal of Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen. 2 vols. svo. 1], 1s, 
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A Survey of the Platform of the Christian 
Church exhibited in the Scriptures, applied 
to its actual circumstances and condition, 
with suggestions for its consolidation and en- 
largement. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A, 
Minister of Castle Hedinghan, Essex. 

Baptism, a Term of Communion at the 
Lord’s Supper. By Joseph Kinghorn, 4s. 

The Christian Embassy, a Visitation Ser- 
mon, preached at Gainsborough, May 3), 
1816. By the Rev. S. Smalpage, Vicar of 
Whitkirk, Yorkshire, and of Laughton, Lin- 
coln, 1s. 

DRAMA. 

Caractacus, a tragedy, in five acts. By 

William Monney, gent. svo. 3s, 6d, 
EDUCATION, 

An Essay on a more efficient Method of 
Classical Instruction in its early Stages. By 
R. Kevnes, of Blandford, 12mo, 3s, 

A Practical Treatise on Day Schools, ex- 
hibiting their Defects, and suggesting Hints 
for their Improvement. By J. Haigh, 18mo. 
3s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Survey of the Isle of Wight and the adja- 
cent Coast of Hants, from the Tngonomett!- 
cal Operations carried on by Col. Muage, 
under the direction of the Board of Ordnance. 
1 sheet, 16s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Isle of Man, witha 
Comparative View of the past and present 
state of Society and Manners. By H. A. Bul- 
lock, svo. 155. 

Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, 
and Present State of the Gypsies. By John 
Hoyland, svo. 7s. 

LAW. 


A Treatise on Conveyancing. By Richard 
Preston, of the Inner Temple, esq. Vol. III. 
part I. 10s. 6d. 

. Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice Chaneellor’s Court, 56 Geo, 3. 
isis. By Henry Maddock, of Lincoln's 
Inn, esq. barrister at law. Vol. I, part I. 
78. 6d. 

A Treatise on Criminal Pleading, with Pre- 
cedents of Indictments, Special Pleas, Xc. 
By Thomas Starkie, of Lincoln’s Tun, esq, 
barrister at law, 2 vols. Svo. 11, 4s. 

Practical Instruetions for suing out and 
prosecuting a Commission of Bankrupt. By 
Edward Chistian, of Gray’s Inn, esq. bar- 
rister, professor of law, and chief justice of 
the Isle of Ely, svo. 

The Attorney and Agent’s New Table of 
Costs in the Courts of King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas. By 
John Palmer, gent. 4to. 1). 1s. 


MEDICINE. 

An Answer to Doctor Kinglake ; shewins 
the Danger of his cooling Treatment of the 
Gout. By John Ring, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Londen, and of the 
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\edical Societies of London and Paris. sve. 
3s. 6d. 

Lhe most etleetual check to empiricism would be 
che publication of unsuccessful cases, and the fatal 
consequences resulting trom the rashness of prac 
citioners and the credulity of patients. It is said 
iat the science of medicine has advanced nearer 
co perfection within a few years past than it ever 
did trom the age of Hippocrates to that of Boer. 
haave. Butshould this be granted, of the trnth of 
which we have some doubts, it ts certain that the 
spirit of empiricism has kept up an equal pace with 
that of improvement and discovery. Nor is empi- 
ricism confined to mere irregulars and quacks of a 
vulgar description; it has scized upon the minds 
snd influenced the conduct of mea bred to the 
profession, and who have obtained academical ho- 
nours. The late Dr. Beddoes, amoung other inge- 
nious devices for the removal of human ills and 
te prolongation of life, thought he had found out 
a sure method of curing consumptive patients by 
setting them to live among cows; and Dr. hing- 
luke, a worthy disciple in the same school, has 
found out that the gout may be effectually cured 
by plunging the affected limb in cold water. O1 
uch whimsies we might be disposed to say, that 
they should be treated with contempt, and lett to 
the refutation of time and experience ; were it not 
tat by so doing av incalenlable degree of mischief 
may be produced in socicty through the influence 
of craft upon human infirmity. The cowhouse of 
Wr. Beddoes, and his pneumatic institution, wi: 
believe were comparatively harmless things; but 
the cold bath of Dr. Kinglake is an article of more 
serious concern, for some valuable lives have al- 
rcady been lost by the application of it solely upon 
the authority and at the recommenidat.on of that 
gentleman. So confident, indeed, is the doctor 
in this infallible remedy for the gout, that no accu- 
nulation of failures, even of the most fatal nature, 
can lower his tone or moderate his pretensions. 
The Medical Journal which was the first stage 
where he displayed his profound acquirements and 
superiority over all bis brethren, is still made the 
vehicle of his lucubrations. We are extremely 
glad, therefore, that so able a writer, and one tho. 
roughly competent to treat the subject,as Mr. Ring, 
nas entered the lists on the part of the public to 
rescue the weak and impuatieut from committing 
suicide, under an idea that they are getune rid of 
a excruciating malady. Mr. Ring has not only 
sewn the extreme danger of this Violent praetice 
tu many well reported cas¢3; but he has gone far- 
ther, and shewn that Dr. Kinglake is not engit’ed 
(0 the merit of having made a new discovery, since 


+} 


the cool reeimen was adopted many years before 
he was born, though it is probab'e that he is the 
irst who ever directed its indiscriminate and un- 

lalified use. The reader, if he is an hypochon- 
driae, will be highly entertained by the pleasantry 
of this answer: and if he is troubled with arthritic 
complaints, he may derive from the perusal much 


Mat will contribute to alleviate his pains and to 
inform his judeme nt Atalleventshe willsteuda 
sood chance of being saved trom falling a victim to 
}rofessioual cant; and though he cannot expect to 

eet with a sure remedy for his ailinents, he will 
ve taught to endure them with fortitude. The gout 
°S been called the crzer medicoruim, and so it has 
proved to Dr. Ninglake,whose ignorance and presum p- 
“on, tolly and vanity, are here exposed to public view 
in strong language and by incontrovertible proots.? 
_ Observations on the Harveian doctrine of 
the Circulation of the Blood. By George 
Kerr, 12mo, 4s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Addenda to the Remains of John Twed- 


dell. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

We have upon principle, and a stroog sense of 
justice, taken so lively a part in exposing the dart 
and mysterious loss of the manuscripts and draw 
ings of this most accomplished scholar, that it is 
with regret we arc compelled to contract our ac 
count of this very important supplement to the 
remains of Jatin Twetdeil within a narrow com- 
pass. Our inclinations would impel us into a wide 
range, and a particular discussion of the whole 
attair; but for the present we must be contented 
with exhibiting the review Uiet has been taken of 
the case, and the new lights here thrown upon it, 
by the fraternal zeal of the worthy editor of the 
Remains. Justiy indignant at the contemptuous 
language, the shutfling arts, and base insinuations, 
of those who have pressed forward with more zeal 
than prudence on the detensive side of this contro- 
versy, the brother of Mr. Tweddeil has returned to 
the charge with evidences and arguments whi 
will defy all quibbling, and must put even syco- 
phancy to shame, The attention of the reader js 
very propeity fixed uvon two divisions of property 
which came mto the possession of Lord Elgia, in 
trast for the relatives of the deceased, but none of 
which ever came into their hands. The first was 
that which Mr. John Tweddell left in the care of 
Mr. Thornton at Pera, on his departure for Greece, 
x the produce of near four years’ travels in 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Russia, Sweden 
the Crimea, &c. The second was the collection 
found at Athens an his decease; and which, after 
being carefully examined by the consul, Macis, and 
an inventory taken of it, was forwarded to Con. 
Stantinople. This last division it has been insinu 
ated was plundered at Athens, and the remainde; 
so damaged by the salt water as to be illes 
usciess. The first intimation is compietely dis 
proved; and with respect to the latter, abundant 
testimonies are adduced to shew that the drawings, 
and inscriptions, were exhibited in the 
amgbassador’s house, and used by the persens em- 


perma 


eaible ane 


journal 
ployed in his service for their direction in travel- 
ling through Greece, This has been admitted by 
the chaplain in his aepoloceticeal narrative, which i 

any thing but a vindication of himseif and his late 

noble patron. Tiere then was some motive at least 
for the detention of the articles in question; be- 
cause they were of material use in the researche 

wlieli this great virtuoso aad triend of the arts was 
about to make on that classical ground, where for- 
tunately for his excellency’s purposes, so intelli- 
vent and mdustrious an harbinger had just fin shed 
rut let it be 


: eye 
his labours and his lite. J 
observed, that his lordthip at tais pe 


careinily 
riod manifest. 
ed more than an ordinary anxiety to cet this ines 
timable coilection into his power; for the truth is, 
the Athenian effects were 


Be } 


he ied | 
who, aS the accreaited acs 


consigned to Mr.Smythe, 
nt of the Levant Com. 
pany, was the only person who had the right o 
such a charge. ‘This officious interference, there 
fore, plainly indicated that the value of th pro. 
perty was duly appreciated; and if'so, it is not te 
be supposed that so good atudge of literature and 
the arts should afterwards abandon the collection 
to chance. But the zeal ot his lordship went stil 
farther, and notwithstanding his want of authority 
from the Levant Company, he ordered Mr 
ton to deliver up the manuscripts an! drawings 
that were in his possession. These he kept, but 
the trunks containing the wearing apparel were 
returned; which separation of the property proves 
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beyond all question that an importance wis a, 
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On the late Persecution of the Protestants 


the South of France. By Helen Maria 
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rendered doubly terrific by its alliance with san. 
cumary bigotry. Reprobated by all, these out. 
rages must be numbered among the deplorable 
effects of those mighty convulsions, which, while 
they subvert states and empires, rouse into despe. 
rate violence all evil and malignant passions. At 
the moment when earthquakes shake the ground, 
ind tornadoes distract the air, we shall look 
areund in vain for the majestic caim of nature, and 
the regular order of the comued clements.” The 
vindication ot the French monarch is elegant and 
decisive ; and the pamphlet does intinite credit to 
our ingenious countrywoman, who has received 
her reward im being abused and Jibelled by her 
turtner admirers, 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Durham 
and Northumberland, containing Accounts 
of the Explosions from Fire-damp for the 
last Twenty Years, and the Means proposed 
for their Remedy. By J. H. H. Holmes, 
esq. FLA. S.  svo. 10s, 6d. 

John Bull’s Bible, or Memoirs of the 
Stewards and Stewardship of John Bull’s 
Manor of Great Albion, 8vo. gs. 

Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Geo, Canning 
during the recent Election in Liverpool. 
Is. 6d. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Instituton. No. HI, 
7s. 6d, 

Catholicon, or the Christian Philosopher. 
A Roman Catholic Magazine (monthly). 
No.1]. to XII. svo. 1s. cach. 

‘The Entire Works of Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder, 
with Notes. By G. F. Nott, D.D. 2 vols. 
4to. 71. 7s.—Large paper, 111. 11s, 

Remarks on the Art of Making Wine, 
with Suggestions for the Application of its 
Principles to the Improvement ot Domestic 
Wines. By John Macculloch, M.D. 12mo. 
so 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Biitan- 
nica. Vol. J. Part 2. ato. il. 5s. 

Winter Evenings’ Recreations at M@—. 
Ie 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Yeast 
from Malt und Hops, without the Addition 
ot Chemical Acid. By W.H., Blake, Baker. 
JS. 

Observations upon the Oligarchy, or Com- 
mittee of Sot-disant Saints. In a Letter to 
Viscount Sidmouth. By an Hereditary 
Planter. 

Reply to the Examined Case and Trial of 
Mr. Sherson, of the Madras Anonymous 
Establishment ; also to March’s Review of 
the Administration of Sir G. H. Barlow. 8s. 

A New View of Society; in four Essays 
on the Principle of the Formation of Charac- 
ter, and the Application of the Principle to 
Practice. By Robert Owen, of New Lanark. 
5VO. OS. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 

Useful Knowledge, or a Familiar and Ex- 
planatory Account of the various Productions 
of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
which are chiefly employed for the use of 
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Man. By the Rev. Wm. Bingley. 3 vols. 

jamo. 11. 1s. | 
Compendium Flore Britannica, Auctore 

lacobo Edvardo Smith, Eq. Aur. M. D. 


Soc. Lin. Pres. 12mo, 7s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Edgar, A National Tale. By Miss Ap- 
sleton. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The design of this work, as we are informed in 
the dedication to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
was an endeavour to establish a more distinct 
hraneh in fictitious literature than has yet been 
attempted.” We have, however, had some success- 
ful performances in the same line before; and our 
neighbours ou the continent have carried this mode 
of forming fabulous narratives upon the basis of 
pational history much farther than ourselves. 
This intermixture of truth and fiction, however. we 
decidedly condemn; but the performance before 
us. the scenes of which are laid in the reign of the 
first Edward, is sufficiently romantic to please and 
moral to instruct. The language is raised rather 
above the ordinary level, and approximates nearer 
to tlie style of poetic prose than we have been ac- 
customed to dn English composition. 

The Sons of St. David. By Griffiths ap 
Griffith, esq. 3 vols. 15s. 

Hermione, or the Defaulter. 
line Scott. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Laird of Glenfern, or Highlanders of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Mary John- 
ston. 2vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Barbadoes Girl, or Matilda; a Tale 
for Young People. By Mrs. Hofland, 12mo. 
iS. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and_ his 
Children, supposed to be written by him- 
self, 3 vols. 18s. 


By Caro- 


PHILOLOGY. 

English Synonymes Explained in Alpha- 
betical Order; with copious Illustrations 
and Examples drawn from the best Writers. 
By George Crabb, of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. svo. 11. 1s. 


POETRY. 
The Battle of Waterloo, 
Two Cantos. 

pp. 63, 
This poem is truly worthy of the subject, and is 
ieserving of more commendation because the au- 
© has had the good sense to avoid the ballad 
Sivle, which of late years has become so fashion. 
avlein England. His versification is smooth and 
‘cgular, yetclassical and dignified. The martial spirit 
oi Britaiu is strongly characterized, and shewn to 
rug trom the best of all sources, the love of free- 
Atter taking a view of our military history 
liner days, our attention is brought down to 
nch Revolution and the tyranny ot Napo- 
OR. Flisis a sketch of the contents of the) first 
‘Oo: butthe second rises in animation, and is beau- 
'y descriptive of the preparations for battle as 
‘soc the particulars of the sanguinary contest. 
sentation of the opening mornon that ever 
tle day is extremely fine, and worthy of 

! 48 a good specimen of the poem. 


A Poem. In 
By John Haskins.  &vo, 
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As yet the doubtful morn’'s retarded light, 


T udGs Oercast, prolong’d the reign of night ; 
4 clay} oO . : by 
_.. “udious poiut long kept from ardent view 


‘tto the day, or what to night was due: 
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The lingering hours advanced ; then opening day 
Beain’d on the sight, and chased the night away: 
’l was then, half shaded by the lowering sky, 
The hostile Gauls first met the British eye; 
Through the dark iaze a dusky host they scem, 
And glittering helms scarce show one transient 
gleam. 
What keen sensations then their souls impress d! 
Hfow glow'd the eye, how heaw’d the maniy breast! 
‘Though ardent, cool, they wait tl’ approaching foe, 
Prepar’d to meet, not shun, the threaten’d blow; 
Firmly resolv’d, though death itself the price, 
Their isle to save, Chemselves the sacrifice.” 


The Lay of the Laureate. Carmen Nup- 
tiale. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 
reate, 12mo0. 4s, 

The pen of the Laureate is thatof a ready writer, 
and none of his predecessors ever equalled him in 
the number of his poetical progeny. He comes 
upon us on every public occasion, with a new per- 
formance, so that at a!l events he cannot be said 
to have grown lavguid by his connexion with the 
court. Levity apart, however, we must in justice 
say that he has been peculiarly happy in his offer- 
ing to the royal pair in this instance. He has 
caught the spirit of Spenser with great effect, and 
by adopting a dream as the vehicle through which 
to communicate his congratulations and advice, 
he has been enabled to speak more freely than he 
could in lis own person. Various shadowy forms, 
the representatives of Honour, Faith, Experience, 
and other virtues, are described as addressing the 
illustrious bride, each in turn, in good poetry and 
better morality, We should have been glad to 
have selected the solemn and seasonable monitioa 
of the Angel of the English Church, but it is too 
Jong for an extract, and a part could not be given 
without injury to the whole. 


Lines on the Departure of a great Poet 
from this country. 8vo. 1s. 


The preface to this no less caustic than elegant 
poem is so neat that we shall give it entire: “ The 
few following lines were written some montis ago, 
and circulated among the author’s friends, upor 
the occasion of the great poet alluded to quitting 
the country. However great the poetical merits 
of that celebrated person may be, who has for 
some years past been wearying the public with the 
waywaldness of bis fancies, and the gloom of a 
misguided imagination, the blemishes in his cha- 
racter are equally glaring, and one of the author's 
reasons tor publishing these lines is, that there 
should be at least one public expression of the sen- 
timents which are generally entertained concerning 
them.” It will be readily perceived, and need 
not be disguised, that Lora Byron is the subject 
ot this castigation, and thus inuch must be said 
even by his warmest admirers, that ia strength of 
expression and harmony of numbers, the anony- 
mous author is an equal match for the noble poet, 
while in the dignity of Ins sentiments and the ex- 
cellence of his intentions he is iniinitely his supe. 
rior. 

The War Fiend. By Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 7s. 

Moral Odes of Horace translated. 

Buonaparte, 58, 

Poems, chiefly on the Superstition of 
Obeah. 4s. 6d. 


35 6d. 


Lord Byron's Farewell to England, with 
8vO. 2s, 6d. 


Three other Poems. 
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Marriace. A Didactic Poem. Part J. 
SVO. Ss. 
A Peep behind the Roval Curtain. By 


Peter Pindar. 3s 


POLITICS AND POLITICA. ECONOMY. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, in the House of Commons and in 
Westminster Hall. 4 vols. 8vo. 2h. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, considered 
in a Commercial, Political, and Military 
Point of View, ‘Translated from the original 
jnedited M.S. of Gen. Guillaume de Vaudon- 
cour. By William Walton, esq. svo. 15s. 

First Report of the Minutes of Evidence 
tuken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to examine 
nto the Education of the Lower Orders of 
the Metropolis. 8vo. 5s, 

Speech of J. C. Curwen, M.P. in the 
House of Commons, May 28, 1816, ona 
Motion fora Committee tor taking into Con- 
siderauon the State of the Poor Laws. 9s, 

The Right to Church Property Secured, 
and Commutation of Tithes vindicated, By 
Robert Gourlay, Deptford Farm, Wilts. as. 

An Inquiry into the Merits of the Princi- 
pal Naval Actions between Great Britain 
and the United States, comprising an Ac- 
count of all British and American Ships of 
War reciprocally captured and destroyed 
since the 18th of June, 1812. By William 
James. 5s, Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Traveller's Guide over the Site of the 
Battle of Waterloo, being a correct Delinea- 
tion on a large scale of the Country from 
Brussels to Thuin and Namur. 10s. 64. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Sequel to a Narrative of a forced Journey 
through Spain and France, as a Pnsener of 
War, im 1810 to 1813 3 including Observa- 
tions on the Present State of Ireland, Ac. &c. 
By Major General Lord Blayney. Ssvo. 9s. 

The two former volumes of this live ly and intel- 
ligent observer of men and manners were duly no- 
ticed and properly praised by us, though it hap- 


pened that some of our Sseverer critics were pot so 
well dispescd to be pleased as we were with iis 
facetious anecdotes and humowrous descriptions, 


Phe present volume we think must be more to the 
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great liberality of sentiment; but he possesses too 
much wood sen-e not to perceive that the privilege 
ot legislating contended tor by the Koman Catho- 
lies and their blind or furrous advocates would in. 
evitably be the establishmeut of their church in 
lreland. JHfe sees and has acknowledged that if 
this measure be carried in an evil hour, the conse. 
quence will be the complete subjection of the Pro- 
testant interest, for no member will be returned to 
parliament but Romanists in faith or connexion, 
Mischief enough has already been done inthe way 
of concession, and one which is here mentioned as 
coming more immediately within his lordship’s ob. 
servation speaks sa emphatically that we shall be 
torgiveo for extracting the passage in this place, 


’ 


The evil alluded to is the order given by the 


hoose their 


British government for all soldiers to ¢ 
respective places of worship, in [relaud, and to at- 
tena them at pleasure, * The consequence was,” 
says Lord Dlayucy, ‘the greater part preferred 
going to 4 Roman Catholic chapel; because there, 
atter divine service, they would meet the dissolute 
and depraved, in order to drink whiskey, with a 
chance of imbibing the pernicious doctrines which 
they may and cau hardly fail to receive, from the 
lowest, the most vile, and the most degraded of his 
Inajesty's subjects. The soldiers never entertained 
a thouglt otherwise than that they were to attend 
divine service according to the rules of the esta- 
blished religion, The wathor commanded a reci- 
tient for many years; every non-commissioned 
offecr and soldier went regularly to churelh; they 
never hesitated, nor was it a question that entered 
into their ideas, until informed of it by the saga- 
city of a general otheer. The effect has been, that 
the ve ry best men in the re aime nt have been eor- 
rapted: order, morality, discipline, and regularity, 
tor’ which they had been previously conspicuous, 
were setat defiance; nnd through the influence of 
the priests, and the example received from the:r 
flacks, the best behaved and most exemplary men 
for good conduct in the regiment, soon became t} 
worst. Ferdinond Vii. the modern prince ot 
blockheads, never could have been guilty af so fatal 
an error as to sow discord in his own army, by 
means of dividing them on religious Opinions; 
or, as it 1s called in England, toleration. ad 
not this fatal measure been acquiesced in, the 
Roman Catholic soldiers would have seen the 
woild in a different +. int of view; their ideas 
would have been cxpom.«t; end on their return 
home they would have by their conversation in- 
structed others, their friends and relations, who 
had not the same opportunities. Whereas now, cn 
their return home, the soldier is laid hold of by the 
priest, who counts bim, during his absence, a lost 
child. No influence or exertion on his part is 
wenting (in which he always succeeds) of bringing 
him back to nearly his former state of bigotry aud 
ignorance. The same influence dissnades the Ro- 
man Catholic soldiers of the militia from enteriwg 
into the line, and not one in five volunteered that 
would otherwise have otiered themselves, bad not 
the governmest been persuaded to adopt that per- 
nicious measure, It will be said that the [risa 
soidiers fought well abroad; they have ever do 
so abroad, because they are nemoved from the 
tluence oftheir priests; audthey have never foucct 
well at home, because they are ever under the ¢ 
trol of that infuerce.” 

Tie great importance of this quotation, and ¢ 
solemn warning which the fact therein stated hota 
out will amply excuse the admission of it int 
place, though it is our avowed plan to stu 
brevity, and to avoid extracts im the notices wil 


we vive of ucw pul Lacationa, 
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Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at 
Tripoli in Africa; from the Original Corre- 
spondence in the Possession of the Family 
of the late Richard Tully, Esq., the British 
Consul, comprising authentic Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the reigning Bashaw, his Fa- 
mily, and other Persons of distinction : also 
an Account of the Domestic Manners of the 
Moors, Arabs, and Turks, Illustrated with 
a Map and several coloured Plates, to. 

This volume will be found of peculiar import- 
ance at the present moment, when tle eyes of all 
Europe are turned sowards the shores of Barbary 
in the hope of seeing the wrongs of Christendom 
redressed on the hordes that have so long trampled 
on civilization, and set at defiance the rights of 
human nature. Ip these letters the reader will 
meet with a minnte picture Of mauners and cus- 
toms that have long been an object of curiosity 
put of which, through the jealousy of the African 
character, little has hitherto been known. The 
writer had the peculiar advantage of living on 
terms of unreserved intimacy with the family of 
the sovereign, and by that means possessed op- 
portunities for observation within the palace, as 
well as throughout the country, which can hardly 
be enjoyed by any other traveller, or even a resi- 
dent clothed with diplomatic authority. Since the 
ramous correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, we do pot remember any work of this 
kind that can deserve to be put in competition 
with that now under consideration, in richness of 
description, and variety of anecdote. 

The Narrative of Robert Adams, a Sailor, 
who was wrecked on the Western Coast of 
Africa, in the Year 1810, was detained three 
Years in Slavery by the Arabs of the Great 
Desert, and resided several Months in the 
City of Tombuctoo, With a Map, Notes, 
and an Appendix, to. 11. 5s. 

Last October Mr. Cook, the editor of this vo- 
dume, was informed that an American seaman had 
been accidentally met with in the streets of Lon- 
don, by a gentleman who had seen him some time 
before at Cadiz, where his extraordinary history 
had excited considerable interest, the man having 
been a long time in slavery in the interior of 
Africa, and having resided several months at 
Tombuctoo, In consequence of this intelligence 
seurch was made after the sailor, who was disco- 
vered and breught to the African Office, where he 
gee such an account of his adventures as made a 
stuiong impression in his favour, which was strength- 
ened at a second examination. At the desire of 
the African Company this poor man related very 
minutely his whole narrative more than once, and 
in the presence of different persons, who were 
perfectly convinced of the truthof his story, in the 
whole of which he has been confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Mr, Dupuis, the British vice-consul, who 
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soon after came to England. From this statement 
it appears that Robert Adams shipped himself as a 
seaman on board the Charles, otf New York, in 
which vessel he sailed to Gibraltar, and trom 
thence to the western coast of Africa, where, 
through the ignorance of the master, the ship 
struck ona reef of rocks near Cupe Blanco. The 
crew got safe to shore, where they were stripped 
and made captives by a small company of Moors, 
who separated them into two divisions, and 
shortly after that to which Adams belonged fell 
into the hands of a body of negroes, by whom they 
were all conducted to Tombuctoo. Here Adams, 
as being a white man, becane an object of general 
curiosity, and was well treated, particularly by 
the king and queen, who ordered the Moors to 
prison, but kept him and a Portugueze in their 
house. They had not been long at Tombuctoo be- 
fore the Moors and their prisoners were ransomed, 
and began their march across the Desert, where 
the latter suffered much. The remainder of the 
history of Adams consists of a detail of the hard- 
Ships which he endured from a succession of 
masters, till at length he obtained his release by 
the generosity of the British vice consul at Moga. 
dore, who accidentally heard of his condition. 
After residing some time with that gent!eman, he 
was sent to Fez, and from thence to Mequinesh, 
where he was ordered into the presence of the Em- 
peror of Morocco, who having asked him some 
questions, caused bin to be conveyed to Tangier. 
Two days afterwards the British consul procured 
him a passage on board a Spanish schooner bound 
to Cadiz, where he arrived tue 17th of May, 1814, 
making three years and seven montis since his ship- 
wreck. After remaining about fourteen months at 
Cadiz as a servant, in the house of Mr. Hall, an 
English merchant, he went to Gibraltar, where he en- 
gaged himself as aseaman abozarda Welsh brig bound 
to Bilboa, and from thence to Bristol, where having 
landed the cargo, the vessel proceeded in ballast 
for Liverpool, bat being driven into Holyhead by 
contrary winds, Adams there fell sick and was put 
on shore. On his recovery he begged his way to 
London, where he arrived in a destitute condition, 
and was discovered in the manner already stated. 
When the committee of the African Company had 
obtained an account of all his adventures, and such 
information as might be of service for the interests 
of geography and commerce, they equipped him 
handsomely, and procured him a passage for his 
own country; nor did their generosity end here, 
for the present voluthe, undertaken at their ex- 
pense, is published solely for his benefit. A valu- 
able Appendix of Notes is subjoined, among 
which thoseof Mr. Dupuis are peculiarly valuable, 
as illustrative of the narrative, and descriptive of 
Africen manuers. 

Journal of a Tous in Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, &c, in 1813and1814. By 
J.T. James, esq. Student of Christ Church, 


Oxford, 4to. 31. 3s. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Tyrolian Air, a German Waltz, and 
a French Air, with easy Variations for the 
Flute. Composed and Dedicated to Tho- 
mas Newte, esq. by L. Drouet. Monzani. 
oS, 

Being ardent admirers of Mr. Drouet’s manner 
ol playing the flute, we are happy in the opportu- 
ity of inspecting his note book. The brilliant 
New Montury Mac.—No, $1. 


evolutions of these variations cannot be too much 
admired: simple, though chromatic; animated, yet 
pathetic; the beautiful flow of melody astunishes 
while it delights. Yet what Mr. Drouet calls easy 
might have startled the Florios and Tacits of the 
last century. Westrongly recommend these Va- 
riations to the young student; when he can master 
them, we pronounce him to be pretty far advanced 
in the science. 


Vor. VI. [ 
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lhree Waltzes for the Flute. Composed 


Thi ——f Wait eC] Ici) e€asiel t! i) the prece ling 
fucre is some originality about them. 
But, t lucidate the second waltz, we could have 


rart to lead us by the hand from 


the key of D to B flat major, a licence sutiered 
‘ » by the rule of abrupt modulation, but which 

i have sh ed Correlli, and all the old or- 
tiodox corps, though highly agreeable to our pre. 


nusical amateu 


Three Waltzes, with Variations for two 
Flutes, Composed by L. Drouet. Mon- 


Phe first waltzis tuken from a Russian air, in D, 

; : Ps th 

te mt of winch can De easly | U rformed wy 

' ’ io he . stabar.s . 

: ive keved fiate. The second 1s an imitation oi 


er Jlugustin, m Fy a 
easy for the tyro, but lyiug handily for 


the instrument. Prom the confined ¢ Mpass ot 


the flnte, we seek not for extensive nodulation ; 
provided th its move well together, it is all 
that cam be expect d. We take our leave otf 


Mr. Drouct for the present, thanking him heartily, 
in this piping time of peace,” tur the stimulus he 
has civen our trcoop (we mean ¢ mM} ny) ot flut: 


Mozart's celebrated ** Ah Perdona,” with 

Variations for the Piano Forte, Harp, and 
Vs 

Flute. Composed and inscribed to Lady 


Mary Gordon, by J. Mazzinghi. No. 15. 
Goulding. 5s. 

Flus is part of a set of popular airs which 

NM wuaghy lias adapted with variations tor the 

nme ut Ih Perdona, in any torm, 

‘slau to the lovers of Mozart. In 

t na rit is here set it makes an elegant as- 

wlody and harmony combined. Tae 

rp part is easy, few pedals beng used, and thie 
flut , rt nav be play d efectuvely on the violin. 


Ah! sigh not thus, The Farewell, ex- 
tracted from Glenarvon, arranged to the Air 
of a favorite old Ihish Melody, with an Ac- 
companiment for the Piano Forte. By J. T. 
Craven. Christmas, 1s. 6d. 


Not could be better conceived than the 
adaptation of this pathetic melody to the words 
ta tron the above popular novel. The accom- 
pan ‘ < sists of a few simple chords , More 
‘ e] ents | ive Sp iled the effect. 


Hungarian Air arranged with Variations 


for the Piano Forte, and dedicated to Miss 
\ugusta Gautherot. By W. Henry Streil. 
Lavenu 2s. 6d 
] t ~ cit no « r ss 9 1fs 
thema than the key note andits fitth, could not be 
i to luyit of much variation. Yet Mr. 
Stel, by dipping mito the chromatic scaie, by cross- 
“wuding, BY iplets, and other contrivances, has 
furnisned ta very amusing prec 


Oh! Rest Thee, Babe; Rest Thee, Babe. 
The Ballad sung by Miss Stephens at Covent 


Garden ‘J tre in Guy Mannering. ‘To 
Witic Lihe Stanza sun 4 by Miss Ca- 


rew in the Scene of the Gypsies Haunt, in 
1, with an Accom- 
paniment tor the Piano Forte, by John Whi- 
taker. Sally Wiggins. Sung by Mr. Mezzia 
in the Burletta of the B arding School Miss. 


the same piav. Com 


{ Aug. 1, 


Written by C. Dibdin, esy. Composed by 
John Whitaker. Button and Co. 

These songs, ia manner abd sentiment diametri. 
cally opposite to each other, shew the universality 
of the com ssers talents. If “ Rest thee, Babe,” 
is pathetic; ** Sally Wiegins’ is cay: if the one will 
make you weep, the other will make you laugh: 
and they should be administered secundum artem 
medicam, as antidotes to each other. 

Bavarian, or Tyrolese, Air; with Varia- 
tions for the Piano Forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Flute. Composed for Lady 
Charlotte Cholmondeley, by J, Mazzinghi, 
Goulding and Co. 3s. 

We meet with this air in a variety of shapes: 
Mr. Mazziughi has set it as a duet, for two per. 
formers on tie piano forte; as a trio, for harp, 
flute, and piano forte; and in its present form. It 
is no less a favorite with the public, than with the 
hoble lady for whom it was composed. We have 
often heard it in the best company, aud consider it 
as a faultless piece. 

Songs, Duets, &c., in Oberon’s Oath; or 
the Paladin and Princess: a Fairy Romance, 
Pertormed at Drury Lane Theatre. Written 
by the late Ben}. Thompson, esq. The 
Music by John Parry. Bland and Weller. 

The airs, which are as follows, are published 
separately. 

Ilow oft have J, with conscious pride, Sung by 
Miss Nash. 

My heart’s with thee forever. Ditto. 

Sir Atfred was a chief renown'd. (Mr.T. Cooke,) 

Ohi! was the day of bliss so near. (A duet, 
Mr. T. Cooke and Miss Nash.) 

Quickly fly. A Fairy Glee, 

The Dance of Fuatries. 
composer has liberally 


offered to share the profits 
of the music with his widow and six children; 
which circumstance, joined to the merit of the 
inusi¢ itself, will no doubt be a powerful appeal to 
the humaaity of the publie. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Matz, of Vienna, who has been for 
some time resident in London, has invented 
an instrument from which essential advan- 
tages are anticipated to music in general. 
This instrument he calls a Metronome, or 
Musica! Timekeeper, the principal object of 
which is, to furnish compusers the means of 
indicating with precision, and according to 
am universal standard measure, the degree of 
quickness required by them for every move- 

»ment in their compositions 3; and thereby to 
supersede the necessity of resorting to the 
vague and insufficient terms of Adagio, 
Allegro, Presto. &c. Such an instrument 
had long been a great desideratum through- 
out Europe, and many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to construct it. The Me- 
tronome of Mr. Mialzi appears to accom- 
plish all that can be desired. It is elegant, 
portable, and reasonable in price 3 its con- 
struction is simple, its scale founded on the 
division of time into minutes, is universally 
intelligible, and its audible beats can be re- 
gulated to the slowest Adagio, as well as to 
the most rapid Presto. The Metronome 
also holds out the greatest advantages to 
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young musical practitioners, since it beats 


> Sime with mathematical precision to any de- 


gree of quickness, to which the index may 
be set, and serves as a complete guide to the 
pupil during the absence of the master. It 
has already been adopted by the greatest 


> composers on the continent for indicating the 
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pani. 


Lady 


nghi, 
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O per. 
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duet, 


time of their movements. Among these are: 

Salieri, Weigl, Gyrowetz, Beethoven, Hum- 
mel, and Gelinek, atVienna; Mehul, Berton, 
Cherubini, Paer, Le Sacur, Boyeldieu, Catel, 


Spontini, Nicolo, Pleyel, Kreutzer, at Paris. 
In London, the following eminent protessors 
have publicly declared their intention hence- 
forward to mark the time of all their com- 
positions by Mr. Malzl’s scale: Attweod, 
Bishop, Braham, Clementi, Cramer, Dizi, 
Graff, Griffin, Kaikbrenner, Klengel, La- 
tour, Mazzinghi, Ries, Shield, Viotti, Webbe, 
and Wesley: so that the musical world may 
at length expect to have an universal stan- 
dard of musical measure throughout Europe. 








REVIEW AND REGISTER OF THE FINE ARTS. 








** Non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” Horace. 





Exutpition of Pictures of the Italian 
and Spanish School of Painting at the 
Berrisn Instisturion, Parr Matt. 

fhe catalocue contains the following 

short notice expressive of the views of 
the Institution in this exhibition. “ The 

Directors have exerted themselves to 

form an exhibition of the Italian and 


3 ‘Spanish Schools of Painting, which can- 


not fuid to be highly ¢ gratifying to the 
fi vers of the art, and ‘well deserving the 
attention of the public ; they have ascrib- 
cd cach picture to the master under 
whose name it is sent in by the Proprie- 
tor.” The objects which these enlight- 
ened men have sought they have com- 
pletely attained ; it 1s indeed AN EXHIBI- 
TION HIGHLY GRATIFYING TO THE LOVERS 
OF TUE ART, AND WELL DESERWING THE 
AITENTION OF THE PUBLIC. Within our 
own recollection we never saw any so 
well calculated to excite or revive attach- 
ment. The patriotic and hi beral conduct 
of the respective proprieto rs has enabled 
te directors to form a constellation of 
talent, which private or even public re- 
sources could not have commanded.— 
his is an auspicious event in the history 
of artin Britain, and manifests an in- 
creasing feeling for the interest and dig- 
mty of painting. ‘The possessor of a fine 
picture formerly thought of it only as a 
token of wealth, and hung it up on the 
damp walls of a country castle, i in order 
totorm a revenue for some decrepid do- 
mestic, or to attract the attention of the 
traveller to the remains of baronial 
splendour; but in thus lending them to 
the publi ic, the owners not only contri- 
Lute to the exquisite enjoyments of the 
— spectator, but essentially pro- 
lute the cause of art, by moulding the 
judement and forming the aste of the 
public, enabling them to appreciate and 


encourage that excellence in their co- 
temporaries, which may hereafter, for 
aught we know, be destined to fill a 
niche in some future collection of na- 
tional genius. 

We have been on every visit delighted 
with the respectful and attentive de- 
meanour of the company at the British 
Institution; when the same rooms were 
filled with portraits, gewgaws, and indif- 
ferent battle pieces, they were the morn- 
ing lounge of military fops from St. 
James’ Street, and the idle and gaping of 
all classes ; but the persons w vho now 
visit them are of a more refined cast, and 
seem in some degree to partake of the 
superiority of the pictures they behold. 
We would not exact the homage of Smol- 
let’s hero of the brush, poor Pallet, who 
fell down and wors! hipped the Flemish 

‘ictures, but we confess we should think 
meanly of the heart and head of any man 
who could enter this collection without a 
feeling of ardent respectful admiration, 
and reverential awe. A man of taste 
on such occasions, turns almost in- 
stantly to the painful recollection that 
the hands which wrought these prodigies 
are rage ever co!d and inanimate, and re- 
cards them as the eloquent and affecting 
monuments of departed talent, He fails 
not to regret the tate which so unfortu- 
nately contracts their influence ; it is true 
that they may have contributed to please 
and improve the best informed of pre- 
ceding generations, but alas! it is one 
country ‘only which can at the same mo- 
ment have been favoured in possessing 
them. Homer, Virgil, and Tasso may at 
the same instant delight kindred mindsin 
the most remote quarters of the globe, 
and like the sun diffuse their influence to 
a universe; but Raphael, Guido, Ca- 
racci, and Murillo are circumeer bed in 





— 


their functions, and like satellites can 
bless but one solitary planet, leaving the 
rest uncheered and dark, and only awak- 
ened to attention by a faint glimmering 
of their brightness. 

We know not how to choose amid 
such excellence: it were vain to particu- 
larize one above another; we can only 
entreat such of our readers as have not 
yet visited these rooms, speedily to do 
so, and shal! be amply repaid, if but one 

attends to vur advice, by the pure and 
refined enjoyment which infallibly aw aits 
every intelligent spectator. 

a the sub lime 1 historical composi- 

», Rapuarc’s cartoons, No. 1, and 96 
are pre-eminent. The Miraculous 
draught t of Dishes, and Paul preaching 
at Athens , are too well known, and too 
much admired to need any comment but 
the mention of thcir names. 

No. 5, by the same divine artist. Sé. 
Catherine from the Aldobrandini Palace, 
isa summary of all that is beauuful in 
form, colour, and expression. 

No. 19. The Triumph of David, N. 
Poussin, is replete with nature,charac ws 
and sublimity ; the grouping of the fi- 
eures on the left of the fore- lua is 
more elegant than can be imagined un- 
less it beseen. ‘The figures under the 
portico are equally beautiful; the young 
warrior, who bears on a club the ponder- 
ous and terrific head of his antagonist, 
seems to breathe with anxtety and con- 
scious greatness on approaching Saul his 
king. ‘The child starting 1n terror from 
the sight of the head of Goliah is uncom- 
monly fine. It would be well if modern 
painters would attend to the subordinate 
parts of a picture with the same fidelity 
and truth which is observable here.— 
The architecture is well understood and 
well painted, and every part of the 
picture seems to have received equal at- 
tention. 

No. 338. Ecce Homo Guii 0, the 
property of Sir T. Barrne, bart. is a pic- 
ture af such predigious taleat: that on 
looking at it your blood freezes in the 
contemplation of godlike humanity in 
xecumulated miser y; the livid morbid 
hue of the flesh is e x pressive ot the height 
of suifering, and powerfuily awakens 
syinpathy and admiration. 

No. 55, is another picture of the same 
name and subject, the property of B. 
Wrst, esq. It possesses equal claims to 
admiration and bears this approp yriate 
quotation: “ Behold and eif there be 





anv sorrow iike unto bis sorrow.” 


We heartily congratulate the venerable 
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president of the academy on possessing 
such a picture; Our imaginations were 


delightfully employed whilst we were _ 
looking at it, in the supposition that this - 


perhaps was within sight of his easel 
when he paiuted the picture of Christ 
Rejected, and we teel duly obliged to 





him for his kindness in disseminating the | 


jstruction it so copiously contains. To 
possess such a treasure ought to be the 
artist’s highest ambition, ‘and to make 
such a use of it proves that he is deserving 
ot his good fortune. We cannot avoid 


here expressing our satisfaction on seeing | 


that many of the best scriptural pictures 


are in the possession of clergymen. We - 


have the misfortune to see and hear daily 
of hunting, sporting, and even boxing 
parsons, and it is doubly gratifying to 
turn from such inconsistent characters to 
these, who profiting by a liberai educa- 
tion and literary leisure, cultivate those 
arts which next to their sacred occupa- 
tion, tend most to instruct and to ame- 
horate, 

49. Bacchanalians in a Landscape, 
N. Poussrn, 1s a fine masterly picture, 
and is a singular instance of versatility 


of genius, if seen after The Triumph of 


David. 

In Landscape we need only mention 
the names of CLlaupr, Satvator Rosa, 
G. Poussin, An. Caraccr, and {Dome- 
NICHINO. 

28. Landscape, with a procession and 
sacrifice trom the Aliiert Palace, CLauve, 
This is without exception the best land- 
scape we ever beheld; the buildings in- 
troduced are the finest that can be ima- 

yined in form and character, the figures 


all bending to the bright spot of the pie- : 


ture; the foliage of the trees so true to 


PaCS Oper ae 


nature, that it seems as if the passing | 


breeze would disturb them—nothing 


misplaced, and yet one cannot conceive 


so many beauties to be united in any 
spot; but had we seen no other work of 
the artist’s we should have conceived he 
had exhausted all that was lovely in na- 
ture. His other pictures however pre- © 
sent different though equally fine combi- 
nations. 

The Portrait painters would do well 
to consult Nos. i4, 24, and 65—24. Por- 
trait of Maria Raffalino, by Parmt- 
CIANO, isthe ne plus ultra of this branch 
of the art; we can conceive nothing 
more expressive or more eharming. 

We must conclude this article by re 
gretting that our limits will not allow us 
tu notice all the jewels contained in this 
splendid collection ; to do this we should 
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BULLOCK’S EXHIBITION, PICCADILLY. 
Judgment of Brutus on his Sons, paint- 
ved by Le Tutere. This picture posses- 


ses the merit of forcibly arresting the at- 
tention, and another of a more elevated 


‘nature, it interests the passions and sym- 
| pathies of the mind. Flashes of ligint 
illumine the fore-ground and principal 
actors in this memorable drama, by 
which a father cemented with the blood 


~ of his sons, the stability and existence of 
p the infant republic of ‘Rome. 
~ ing and stormy sky gives a mournful 


A lower- 


| gloom to the rest, and tones the feelings 
_ of the spectator to receive the tull im- 
| pression ot ‘the scene. Brutus sits on the 


seat of judgment with an expression of 
countenance and action that plainly in- 
dicates the painful conflict in his bosom; 
he proceeds to pass sentence on his yet 
surviving son, Who, sick even unto death 
at the awful spectacle of his brother's 
execution seems ready to sink to the 
earth befure he receives the summons, 
while crowds of impassioned and interest- 
ing supplicants make an energetic, but 
inetiectual appeal to the mercy of the 
father, affording a fine contrast to the 
passive indifference and muscular form 
of the executioner, who resting on the yet 
reeking axe, after accomplishing half his 
task, seems only anxious to complete the 
other. Bratus’s compeer Collatinus sits 
by his side, but unable to subdue his 
feelings bursts into tears and hides his 
face with his mantle. On the left “4 
Brutus guarded by a lictor is the slas 
who revealed the plot to Valerius, behind 
hin the senators of Rome. The bearers 
are carrying off the bleeding corpse of 
the son first decollated, a circumstance 
at once impressively and delicately indi- 
cated. To the left of the fore-ground are 
some spectators retiring apparently more 
than satiated with the first sacrifice ; ra- 
ther more distant are other members of 
the conspiracy waiting judgment, while 
humerous groups of figures apparently 
under agitation line the piazzas and fill 
the porticoes and square in the middle 
distance, from which the eye is conducted 
to some dist ant [talian scenery terminat- 
lg 1 mountains and vanishing in space. 
there is much fine thinking, judicious 
arranvement, and elementary knowledge 
IN this noble’ design, In its coup d’wil it 
is impressive, in its detail ints eresting, its 
forms seem generally correct, frequently 
beautiful; | ts composition without ap- 
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pearing artificial, possesses sufiicient of 

the principles of art not to offend and re- 

mind us of those lines of our own admir- 

able Spenser. 

‘And that which all fair works doth most 
ygtace, 

** The arte which all had wrought appeareth 
in noe place.” 

In the countenance of Brutus the 
painter seems to have given a_ pictorial 
negative to the opinion of Sir Joshua, 
who denied the possibility of giving a 
mixed expression in the plastic arts and 
thought it existed less in the antique 
than in the brains of fanciful critics and 
German sentimentalists. Amid so many 
merits it would be idle to expect no faults, 
they are the prevailing ones of the French 
schools, want of feeling for colour and 
texture, and for the grandeur of breadth 
in their draperies. But with all these it 
is a picture of powerful merit, and adds 
great lustre to the arts of France. 

Homer Reciting, painted by Le 
THIERE, 1s at once poetical, elegant and 
classical. Though we have neither lei- 
sure nor inclination to enter into a com- 
parative estimate of the merits of the two 
schools, yet we cannot but express our 
astonishment that with works like these 
before their eyes, there should be artists 
and critics in this country who deny in 
total the existence of any merit whatever 
in the French school; such want of can- 
dour is only equalled by correspondent 
effrontery on the part of the minor ar- 
tists and critics of France who deny also 
that we have produced a painter ! How- 
ever such pitiful absurdity in both parties 
may provoke a smile, it cannot but be 
regretted that ideas should exist so detri- 
mental to mutual improvement, and to 
the noblest interests of those arts the 
characteristic of whose professors ought 
tu be liberality, humanity, and peace. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Our readers will be gratified to learn 
that Mr. Wesr has begun to paint on an 
extensive scale from his much admired 
sketch of the Opening of the Seven Seals, 
or Death on the Pale Horse. The figures 
are larger than life. The subject belongs 
to the terrible sublime; the head of 
Death nearly finished is most expressive 
of that character, and forms the key to 
the whole picture. From the arrange- 
ment adopted by this great artist we have 
every reason to anticipate a work equal 
in sublimity and energy to any of his 
former productions. 

Mr. West is likewise engaged upon a 
composition which is intended to be 
painted upon glass for the beautiful new 
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. church of Mary-le-bone. The subject ts We have the satisfaction to announce 
the angel announcing the birth of ourSa- that a series of medals are 1n progress to 
viour, and the heavenly lost singing, commemorate the victories obtained by 2 
. Glory to God in the highest, &c. This British valour during the last war, but 7 
’ 
composition is equally beautiful and ap- particularly to illustrate the battle of x 
ts propriate, and when finished cannot tail Waterloo. a4 
TO prove erreetaa A attractive. 
DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
DRURY-LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN. French, and is, as the name expresses, | 
. ; highly ludicrous. It contains many ine [ 
At these theatres, nothing that calls ; le | 
P Pim : cidents and situations truly whitnsical, 
r remark occurred between the period 
. .. ‘The business of the piece arises from a 
embraced in our last report and their 
‘ elligs- ot] lover’s quarrel, and the saying of Ovid is | 
closing for the season. June 28th was 
amply verified, that such are but the be- | 
the last night of performance at Drury- Secilts of tone. Wie diden waht aulkt 
i! 1g 0 ° e 4 ¥ as 
Lane, and July 11th at Covent- -Garden. & I 
playe d, with the exception of that part / 
HAYMARKET. where Mr. Wrench attempts the Irish | — 
ry? : e - 2 ru * ‘ , : } ae " 4 
his theatre opened on the 1st of July, dialect. This gentleman, however, cer- ae 
; with a compen cluefly composed of tainly improves, and grows in favour with 
‘ performers belor ving to the two great the public, simply because he seems a Ms 
houses. Up to i date (July 20) no- little less enamoured of himself. The —~ 
thing new has been produced here, far debutante is a Miss Merry : she ap- | 


though a variety of novelties ane 


nounced as being in preparation. 


are 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This theatre has produced two new 
pieces, and one female performer of un- 
common talent, during the past month. 
The first of these is called ‘Is he jea- 


lous?” and although styled an operetta, 
and in one act ‘only, contains more 
matter than has often been brought 
into a five-act comedy. Miss Kelly 


plays in it; and when the name of this 
able actress is mentioned, it need not 
be added that she played wall. On 
her the chief business of the piece de- 
volves. She assumes male attire, and 
gallants with the wife of a philosopher, in 
order to ascertain whether it be possible 
to awaken his jealousy. After withstand- 
ing for some time, the poor fellow dis- 
covers the frailty ever attendant on love, 
and the question of “ Is he jealous?” 1s 
answered in the athrmative. ‘This piece 
taken from the French, but 
the Brush public are indebted to Mr, 
S. Beazley, the author of the Boarding- 
llouse, tur its re-appearance, and for 
considerable improvements and altera- 

\. LIONS, 
The farce 
for Himself,” 


»s Said to he 


of 


A Man in Mourning 
Is also adapted irom the 


NEW PA 

Joux Woopuovuse, Bromsgrove, civil- 
engineer, tora method of forming the 
pround for roads and pavements ; and 
so for paving and repairing ny pave- 


nents and roads.—Dated April 9, 1816 


peared in the character of Mandane, in 
Artaxerxes: 
lngbly interesting ; she is elegant, 
has evidently moved in good society; ied 
in afemale singer, graceful demeanour 
's an indispensable requisite. 
with prodigious taste and skill, and was 
received in the most flattering manner. 
Hier best songs were encored with rap- 
ture. She continues to delight the audi- 
ence who flock to hear her. he cha- 
racter of Arbaces was excellently sup- 
ported by Mr. Horn, whose voice and 
execution astonish those who heard him 
two years ago. Both he and Miss Merry 
are 1ndebted to Mr. Thomas Welsh, the 
musical manager of this theatre, for his 
professional instruction, 


SURREY THEATRI 


The Surrey Theatre is opened, under 
the management of Mr. Thomas Dibdin, 
the late manager of Drury-Lane. ‘The 
stvle of the performances is considerably 
improved ; and a melo-drama of great 
merit, called “ Wha’ s the Mu rderer 9" 
is played i In a Manner not unworthy of a 
winter theatre. We are glad to see that 
the performances of one of these minor 
theatres at least, as likely to be relieved 
from that cloud of abs urdity which has 
so long neened covered them. 


TENTS. 
WreotraM ATsINsSoy, Bentinck-street, 


architect. for methods of rite a blocks 
with bricks and cement in the torm 0! 


ashlar stone, for building, so as to have 
the appearance of stone.—April 9. 


Her figure and face are | 


She sang | 


< vee, f 
edt 













WirrramM Stenson, Coleford, Glou- 
\ cestershire, engineer, for an improved 





55:10 gS : 
by i engine, to be ‘worked by steam or any 
b y ie other ka a Q, 
0 


 . rv, fora contrivance for the i improve- 
ee aa of the construction of a gig, and of 
cards, so Called in the clothing or other 
manufactories, or other machines or in- 
struments used and employed in such 


manufactories for the same or similar 








y mm He purposes s: a contrivance never before put 
ical, cd In practice.— April 93. 

mal) Grorce Boptey, Exeter, iron-founder, 
id is Gay foran improved metallic engine, to work 
» bee Ee either by steam or water, which he de- 
well |) nominates ‘ Bodley’s improved metallic 
part | engine. "—April 27. 7 

ish |) YouN Cocrter, Windsor Terrace, en- 
ate, ; ) gineer, for a mac hine for shearing wool- 
with j len cloths. —May 1. 

sal Joun Rancevey, Oakwell Hall, York- 
The fa shire, gent. for furthe r improvements of 
ap- | j his hydropneumatic engine, being a new 
In : method of constructing and working en- 
av gines or machines for lifting and raising 
and § weights, turning machinery of all de- 


scripuons, drawing arnages on rail- 
ways, and capable of ‘as ug applied to all 
purposes where mechanical power 1s re- 
quired.— Mav 4, 

Ricuarp Banks, Hadley, Salop, en- 
gincer, for improvements on wheeled 
carriagess—-May 4. 

Writram ‘TrREADGOLD, Farm-street, 
Berkeley-square, surveyor and builder, 
ior an apparatus to prevent obstructions 
(0 the passage of smoke in and through 
chimneys.—May 4. 

Ronerr Copnanp, Liverpool, mer- 

chant, for means of effecting a saving in 
the consumption of fuel.—May 4. 

Bensamin Rotcu, Bath, Somerset, 
gent. for a flexible elastic horse-shoe, for 
allowing the foot of the horse its natural 
motion when shod,—May 11. 

Jean Samvuevt Paury, Knightsbridge, 
for imp rovements in the construction and 
use Of fire-arms.—May 14. 

Tromas Ru XTON, Dublin, esq. for a 
lock for fastening doors, gates, drawers, 
desks, trunks, boxes, portmanteaus, and 
other things requiring fastenin; sonia 
14, 

Kichanp Francis Hawkins, Wool- 
Wich, vent. fora method by which tun- 
2 nels or archways m lay Le constructed 
©) under the river Thames, or other rivers, 
me tor the passage of cattle, foot passen- 
me gers, and other purposes. —May i4. 

Ls Danter Witsox, Dublin, chemist, for 
of He = New and improv ed apparatus to be em- 
we PP POved in the distillation of animal, vege- 
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table, and mineral substances, and in 


various other processes.— May 14. 

Wirtttam Simmons, Wigan, writing- 
master, for improvements applicable to 
keved instruments, as the organ, piano- 
forte, harpsichord, or to any instruments 
to which keys are or can be athixed.— 
May 14. 

Francis RicHarpbson, Queen-street, 
Westminster, esq. for improvements on 
the locks and barrels of fire-arms, and 
on bayonets,— May 25. 

Puri Taytor, Bromley, merchant, 
for a — of applying heat to liquors 
used in brewing, distilling, and suyar- 
refining.—May 25. 

Curtsropuer Dint, , New Bond-street, 
esq. for improvements in making mastic 
cement, and appiying it to useful pur- 
poses, ‘which cement he denominates 
“¢ Dihl’s Mastic.”—May 25. 

Georce Doncson, Shadwell, pump 
and engine manufacturer, for improving 
the construction of extinguishing-engines 
and forcing-pumps.—May 27. 

Isaac HapiLey RepbeE tL, Orange-court, 
Leieester-square, engineer, for lighting 
the interior of offices, theatres, build- 
ings, houses, or any place where light 
may be required.——May 97. 

Rosret Kemp, jun. Cork, smith, for 
improvements in making locks and keys. 
—-May 27. 

Joun Heratucoate, Loughborough, 
lace-manufacturer, for improvements on 
machinery already in use for making 
hosiery or frame-work knitted , commonly 

called a stocking-frame.— May 30. 

James Ransome, Ipswich, ironmonger, 
for improvements on ploughs.—June 1 

WrexraM Shand, Villiers- street, Strand, 
artificial limb- maker, for improvements 
in the construction of artificial legs and 
feet, made of leather and wood, aeting 
by a lever and spiral spring. —June 1. 

Joun Fouterrox, Upper Bedford- 
place, Russell square, esq. fo: improve- 
ments in beacon-buoys, can-buvys, nun- 
bun-buoys, and life buoys; which im- 
provements are applicable to uther useful 
purposes.—June 11. 

EpwaRp Licut, Foley- place, professor 
of music, for improvements on the larp- 
lute, which he denominates “ The British 
Lute-Larp.”— June 18. 

Joun burnett, Bristol, iron-founder, 
for his convolving iron axletree for the 
reduction of friction and anal labour, 
by the application of which, whe ‘s ot 
carriages of every description are pre- 
vented from coming otf whilst traveling, 
and carriages are drawn with less ammal 

lahour.—June 20. 





DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


a “ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IN resuming this article, the proceed- 
ings of our parliament claim the first 
consideration. 

On the 23d of May the presentation 
of a petition trom Bristol against the 


proposition for establishing a registry of 


slaves in the West India islands, atlorded 
an opportunity to Mr. Wilbertorce, the 
principal advo ‘ate of that measure, to 
state, that it was not his intention to 
press the bill for this purpose during the 
present session be yond the first reading, 
mm consequence of a declaration from 
Lord Castlereagh that negotiauions are 
on foot between his Majesty’ $ munisters 
and the other powers chiefly interested 
in the slave-trade, for the effectual ex- 
tinction of that trafhe. 

Sir Samuel Romilly introduced the 
same evening a motion tor an address 
to the Prince Regent, praying that he 
would be pleased to give directions that 


there be laid betore the House copies of 


all communications between his Majes- 
ty’s government and that of France, re- 
lative to the Protestants in the southern 
departments. Lord Castlereagh, in reply 
to the arguments of the hon. mover, 
stated, that the violeuces comnitted by 
the Catholics were but a re-action against 
the Protestants, in consequence of the 
severities committed by the latter while 
they enjoyed the superiority during the 
Revolution, and under Buonaparte. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, when 
the force collected by the Duke d’An- 


gouléme at Nismes, for the purpose of 


inarciuing to Lyons, was dispersed, 200 
of his tollowers were murdered by the 
Protestants or Buonapartists. Upon the 
restoration ot the royal authority a re- 
action commenced, and 1,000 Protest- 
ts fell victims to it. After this state- 
nent, the motion was not pressed by Sir 
Samue! Ri | ity. 

On the @7th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward the budget 
for the current = ina Committee of 
Waysand Means. The sum require d for 
the ublic service hestatedat 27,279, 2905/, 
and tomect it there were: 

Bank loan . . . « « £.3,000,000 

Surplus grantsof 1815  . 5,663,755 

Excise and other duties . 19,022,000 





£.27,685,755 
Phe righthon, centleman expressed much 
“ratification that he was net compciied 
(c Propose aby new taxes, 


‘tee; and that the said committee should” 


May 28th, a message from the Princ 
Regent informed the House that hi 
Royal Highness had given the necessary — 
directions for a pew issue of silver coin.’ 

The same evening, on the motion 
Sir John Cox Hippisley, it was agreed) 
that the several official papers relatin; 
to the regulation of the Roman C atho.! 
lics in the several states of Europe and 
the colonies, which have been laid before 
the louse in the course of the present) 
session, be referred to a select commit.) , 


wens 
Bae; 


on ne 





be instructed to report on the laws and) 
ordinances existing In foreign states re-/ 
specting the regulation of their Roman! | 
Catholic subj jects in ecclesiastical mat! 
ters, and their intercourse with the see 
of Rome or any other foreign jurisdic. 
tion. 

Mr. Curwen called the attention of) 
the House to the necessity of an altera: | 
tion in the system of our poor jaws. In! 
taking a view of them from their first” 
establishment down to the present time, 
he contended that their effect through! 
out has only been to debase the charac-| 
ter of the people, and to destroy that 
happiness which was the inevitable re- | 
sult of active industry. In illustration | 
of the ill effects of the establishment oi i 
a certain fund for the relief of the poor, | 
he instanced a parish in Dumfries- shire, 
in which 3,000/. had been left for the” 
express purpose of assisting the indigent _ 
inhabitants. The consequence was that | 
in this parish there was scarcely an indir — 
vidual who was not a pauper; whereas | 
in the next parish, containing 2,500 per- | 
suns, where there was no “such fund, | 
there were but two paupers. ‘The pian 
which he should propose for curing these 
evils was not merely theoretical ; for | 
amony the men employed during the last 
thirty years in his own collieries not less 
than 20,0002, had been collected, by in- 
ducing them to contribute the weekly 
sum of 6d., as a fund for their relief in 
the period of distress. His proposition 
was, to call upon all classes of people 
In the kingdom to contribute according | 
to their means to a national bank for the 3 
maintenance of the poor. The propor | 
tion for the lower orders he would fix 
at one-thirtieth of their income, or 44. 
out of 10s. ‘hus, caleulatiig the labour 
ers in agriculture at 2,600,000, their 
contributions would amount, at 4d. pe 
week, to 2,250,000/, per annum ; and 
supposing the number of manufacturing 
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-bourers to be three millions, their sav- 
is atthe same rate would be two mil- 
ns and a half. He would propose that 
persons employing workmen should 
t iv 1d . per week for each individual: 
ad the higher classes a larger, but yet 
sum compared with their 
present burdens, The whole of these 
intributious he estimated at 8,380, 000/. 
sum which, if properly managed, 
would doubtless edectually prevent i 
¢ nplaints which were so justly made 
of the poor laws in their present shape, 
and obviate the disgrace and degrada- 
tion arising out of them. Mr. Curwen 
gecsted the propriety of extending this 
plan to the army and navy; and con- 
cluded with Moving for the appointment 
of a select committee to take into con- 


—il 


7 sideration the state of the poor laws, 


and 
them. The motion was agreed to, 
a committee named. 

June 7, on the motion of Mr. Bankes, 
the House of Commons voted that the 
sun ef 85.0002, should be granted to 
his 3 Mia) jesty for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the E Igin marbles, 

June 10, the bill for consolidating the 

inglish val Irish exchequers passed 

hrouch a committee. By the operations 
of this measure, two new lords will be 
added to the Board of Treasury, to 
whom the care of the Irish finances will 
be principally committed. A vice-trea- 

surer als» will be appointed in Ireland, 

with a seatin parliament, and a salare 
which, on the motion of Mr. Ponsonby 
onthe i7th, was reduced trom 3,500/, to 
2,000/, per annum, 

June 12, the Hon. Mr. Lyttelton 
called the attention of the House to the 
systein of lotteries, and submitted a re- 
soluuon condemning them as subversive 
of the public morals, and disgraceful to 
the government, The motion was, how- 


to report their observations upon 
and 


ever, negatived by a m: yority of 47 votes 

to 2] 

dt Mr. Wilberforce rose to eall 

the attention ot the House to the sub- 
Pr ne ¢ 


he registration of slaves in the 
est indies. He contended that the 
ruion of this proposed measure hs iV- 
uced the late insurrection in 
varbadoes, was a gross calumny. He 
“a, that the usual language of the ene- 
this bill openly avawed iv the 
est Indies was, that he, and those with 
mn he acted, were desirous of giving 
nplete liberty to the slaves: they 
brinted and circulated these sentiments 

Jamaien newspapers ; =i letters 
‘eceived by him froin the West Indies 
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stated, that from the violence and intem- 
perance with which the planters spoke 
on this subject before their slaves, it 
would not be surprising if some convul- 
sion were to happen. The writers indeed 
expressed their unqui alified opinion, that 
to the violence of the local legislature, 
aud persons connected with it, must 
alone be attributed the late insurrection ; 
as this conduct had produced in the 
niunds of the negroes a feeling that it was 
the intention of the British government 
to emancipate them, and that this design 
was prevented by the colonial rulers. 
The hon. gentleman corcluded a very 
able speech by moving an address to 
the Prince Regent, pr aying “ that he 
would be pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before the {louse copies s of 
the titles and dates of any acts of the 
Assembly of Jamaica transnutted to this 
country for his Majesty’s approbation, 
hy which any poll-tax was imposed in 
the years 1808 to 1812 2, or of any return 
of slaves made in the same years for the 
purpose of being subjected to taxation, 
specifying the time or times in which 
such returns were made.” Mr, N, Pal- 
iner proposed as an amendment, that 
the House should pray the Prince Re- 
gent “to order the governors of the 
several West India islands to issue pro- 
clamations announcing his Royal High- 
uess’s displeasure at the daring insurrec- 
tion in the island ot Barbadoes, and at 
the false insinuations which were circu- 
lated of his Royal Highness’s having sent 
out directions for the emaucipation of 
the Blacks.”” After a long and animated 
discussion, Mr. Wilberforce agreed to 
withdraw his motion, and the amend- 
Inent Was unanimously adopted, 

On the 2d of July the Prince Regent 
went in the usual state to the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of proroguing 
parliament. On ascending the throne, 
the Speaker of the House ot! Commons 
addressed him as follows: 

“‘May it please your Royal Highness, 

“© At the close of a laborious session, we, 
his Majesty's most faithful Commons, attend 
upon your Royal Highness with our conclud- 
ing bill of supply. 

** During the course of our deliberations 
ve have, in obedience to your Koyal High- 
ness’s commands, examincd the various 
treaties and conventions which have been 
laid before us. We have there seen the tran- 
—_ of Europe re-established upon a basis 
of legitimate government, by the —— ple- 
aT ding counsels which planned the bold, pro- 
vident, and comprehensive measures, com- 
menced in the Negotiations at Chaumont, 
matured in the Congress of Vienna, and com- 
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pleted by the Peace of Paris. We haveseen 
also the wise and generous policy of the 
Allied Powers, who, disclaiming all projects 
of dismembering the great and ancient mo- 
narchy of France, have been contented to 
adopt such precautionary measures as might 
effectually protect the world from a renewal 
of its former sufferings: and we have re- 
juiced more especially that this important 
charge has been confided, by common con- 
sent, to the same victorious commander 
whose triumphs have so mainly contributed 
to the glory of the country, and the general 
happiness of mankind, 

‘© In our domestic concerns, the great and 
sudden transition from a state of extended 
warfare to Our present situation, has neces- 
sarily produced many serious evils and diffi- 
culties, to which we have not failed to apply 
Our most anxious attention. ‘To the dis- 
tresses of the agricultural interest we have 
tendered such immediate relief as could be 
devised, hoping also that they may daily 
decrease, and tfusting much to the healing 
influence of time. Forthe benefit of com- 
merce, and the general convenience of ail 
ranks of his Majesty’s subjects, a new coin- 
age has been provided ; and in various ways, 
by positive enactmenis, or preparatory in- 
quiries, We have devoted much of our labours 
to the general improvement of the condition 
of the people, their relief, and their instruc- 
tion. In settling our financial arrangements, 
the expenditure of the services of our civil 
and military establishments has been consi- 
dered with reference to the pecuniary re- 
sources of the year; and amongst the most 
important of our measures, as affecting the 
yoint interest of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is the law which we have passed for conso- 
lidating the revenues of both portions of the 
United Kingdom. ; 

But, Sir, in the midst of our various and 
important concerns, domestic and foreign, 
there ure none in which this nation ever 
takes a deeper interest than those which re- 
gard the splendour and dignity of the throne, 
and the happiness of the royal house which 
reizns over us. Impressed with these sen- 
timents, we have endeavoured, by a new 


arrangement of the civil list, to separate 
those revenues which are specially assigned 
to the support of the royal state, placing 
them henceforth bevond the reach of any 
contingent charges, which more properly 


belong to other and different branches of the 
public service. And inthe same spirit of 
loyal and affectionate attachment we have 
brauled with heart-felt sausfaction the auspi- 
crous marriage by which the paternal choice 
of your Royal Hizhness has gratified the 
universal wisnes of the nation, and has 
a‘tonted into the family of ovr Sovereign an 
tlustrious Prince, whose high qualities have 
already endeared him to the people amongst 
whom he has fixed the tuture destinies of 
bis hfe. 


‘* These, Sir, are the objects to which 








our thoughts and labours have been chiefly — 


directed ; and for completing the grants which 


it ts our special duty and privilege to pro-_ 


vide, we now present to your Royal High. 
ness a bill, intituled ‘ An Act for granting 
to his Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain, and for applying certain 


Monies therein mentioned for the Service of — 


the Year 1816, and further appropriating the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
mient:’ to which bill, with all humility, we 
entreat his Majesty’s royal assent.” 

Atter the royal assent had been given 


to various bills, his Royal Highness de- 


livered from the throne the following 
speech :-—> 
‘« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
** T cannot close this session of parliament 
without again expressing my deep regret at 


the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 


indisposition. 


‘« The cordial interest which you have | - 


manifested in the happy event of the mar- 
riage of my daughter the Princess Charlotte 
with the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
liberal provision which you have made for 


their establishment, afford an additional proof | 
of your affectionate attachment to his Ma- | 


jesty’s person and family, and demand my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

‘* I have the pleasure to acquaint you that 
I have given the royal consent to a marriage 
between his Majesty’s daughter the Princess 
Mary and the Duke of Gloucester; and I 
am persuaded that this event will be highly 
gratifying to all his Majesty’s subjects. 

‘¢ The assurances which I have received 
of the pacific and friendly disposition of the 
powers engaged in the late war, and of their 
resolution to execute inviolably the terms of 
the treaties which I announced to you at the 
opening of the session, promise the cont- 
nuance of that peace so essential to the in- 
terests of all the nations of the world. 

““Gentlemen of the House of Cummons, 

‘* ] thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted for the service of the year; 
and Iam sensible of the beneficial effects 
which may be expected to result from the 
salutary system of making provision for them 
in a way calculated to uphold public credit. 

‘* The arrangements which you have 
adopted for discharging the incumbrances of 
the civil list, and for rendering its future 
income adequate to its expenditure, by re- 
lieving it from a part of the charge to which 
it was subject, are in the highest degree gra- 
tifying and satisfactory to me; and you may 
be assured that nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to give full effect to those arrange- 
ments. 

‘© The provision you have made for con- 
solidating the revenues of Great Britain and 
Ireland, will, I doubt not, be productive of 
the happiest consequences in cementing anc 
advancing the interests of the United King- 
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dom, and must afford an additional proof of 


the constant disposition of parliament to re- 


lieve the difficulties and promote the welfare 


‘4 of Ireland. 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘‘ The measures to which I have been 
under the necessity of resorting for the sup- 


; pression of those tumults and disorders which 
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had unfortunately occurred in some parts of 
the kingdom, have been productive of the 
most salutary effects. 

‘‘ | deeply lament the continuance of that 
pressure and distress which the circum 
stances of the country, at the close of so 
long a war, have unavoidably entailed on 
many classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

‘““'T feel fully persuaded, however, that 
after the many severe trials which they have 
undergone in the course of the arduous con- 
estin which we have been engaged, and the 
ultimate success which has attended their 

zlorious and persevering exertions, I may 
re ly with perfect confidence on their public 
spirit and fortitude in sustaining those diffi- 
culties which will, I trust, be found to have 
arisen from causes of a temporary nature, 
and which cannot fail to be materially re- 
lieved by the progressive improvement of 
public credit, and by the reduction which 
has already taken place in the burthens of 
the people.” 

Both Houses were then prorogued to 
the 21th of August. 

The crippled condition to which the 
long state of warfare has reduced the 
navies of all the states bordering on the 
Mediterranean, has caused them of late 
to look up to Great Britain for that pro- 
tection which her trident alone can 
afford against the predatory outrages of 
the Barbary powers. That her interfer- 
ence has been solicited the proceedings 
of Lord Exmouth, our commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, leave no 
room to doubt. His lordship with a 
strong squadron arrived at Algiers_on 
the 3ist March. He immediately en- 
tered into a negotiation with the Dey, 
who agreed to release all Sardinian and 
Genoese slaves at 500 dollars a-head, 
and Neapolitans at 1,000 dollars. It “a 
inoreover stipulated that he should never 
commit hostilities against Sardinia,which 
had placed itself under the protection of 
the British flag, while he remained at 
peace with England; and that, in case 
of war with the other powers, all pri- 
soners taken by him should be treated 
a8 prisoners of war are by Christian na- 
tions. From Algiers the squadron pro- 
ceeded on the 7th of April, and arrived 
on the 1ith at Tunis. Here the admira! 
obtained the full extent of bis demands 
—the abolition of slavery, the free libe- 
ration of the Sardinians, and that of the 


Exmouth with the Barbary Powers. 
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Neapolitans at 300 dollars a-head. The 
total number at both places was about 
3,000. At Tripoli his tordship was 
equally saccesstul. The fleet then re- 
turned to Algiers, for the purpose, as it 
was understood, of ebtaining a revision 
of the treaty concluded by the Dey with 
the Americans, by which he granted 
them extraordin: ury privileges in regard 
to the sale of prizes in his ports. Lord 
Exmouth also proposed that the sove- 
reign of Algiers should subscribe to the 
arrangements accepted by the rulers of 
Tunis and Tripoli for the abolition of 
slavery altogether. The Dey, who after 
the recent visit of his lordship had cer- 
tainly no reason to expect such a de- 
mand, signified his willingness to con- 
clude a perpetual peace with the king- 
dom of Hanover, but desired that such 
part of the negotiation as referred to 
the abolition of slavery should stand over 
for six months, that he might in the 
mean time apply for the advice and sanc- 
tion of the Grand Signor on the subject. 
The British admiral agreed to this pro- 
posal, reducing the time to three months; 
and having appointed the Tagus frigate 
to convey the Dey’s ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, he sailed for England, and 
arrived at Portsmouth with bis squadron 
on the 24th of June. 

The diplomatic arrangements of his 
lordship seem to have produced nothing 
but dissatisfaction in every quarter, They 
are not only loudly condemned by the 
Italians, the French, and other Euro- 
peans, by whom they are represented as 
having compromised the honour of the 
British flag and nation; but as was na- 
turally to be expected, they have excited 
violent discontents among the predatory 
barbarians also. Owing to this cause 
according to some accounts, no sooner 
had he quitted Tunis, than the Turkish 
soldiers rose in that city, of which they 
made themselves masters, with the in- 
tention of deposing the Dey; but from 
want of concert among them the de- 
sign iniscarried. A body of the most 
desperate of them, to the number of 
700, however, seized the Goletta, a for- 
tress which is considered as the key of 
Tunis, and after plundering the Chris- 
tians and Jews settled there, embarked 
on board five strong vessels for Italy or 
the Levant. Other accounts ascribe this 
enterprise to individual anibition alone. 

The same vague character attaches, 
for want of precise information, to a 
sanguinary Outrage committed on the 
93d of May at Bona, a port in the terri- 
tory of Algiers. This coast is much fre- 
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qu ted by bent pecans for the sake ot 


and on the d 


the coral fishery; ay above- 
mentioned there were 
vessels under the British flag in and near 
that port. Hlere such of the Christians 
as happened to be on shore were sud- 
denly attacked by a force of about 4,000 
‘Lurks: 60 detenceless wretches were 
killed, 


rows, Phes were 


upwards of 200 


and 900 secured and thrown ip 
threatened with in- 
stant death, but released the following 
dav, as it would appear through the io- 
terterence ot the British consul, who 
fortunately escaped the massacre: on 
whieh they immediately hastened away 


mlllls with all possible CXpe di- 


The British szovernment seems to have 
been deeply impressed w ith the me CeSSILY 
) No time 
has been lo tine = 4 ing a squadron ol 
ships of the line, frigates, and bombs, 
provided with amen rockets, shink 
has been ordered to rendezvous at Plye 
mouth, and Lord Exmouth wall sail with 
tfor the Mediterranean; where he will 
statements 
Dutch and 


of pursuing decisive measures, 


be yomed, according to the 
of the foreign papers, by 
Neapolitan torce 

The Princess of Wales, aster Visiting 
‘Tums, where the Bey gallantly accom- 
niodated her with the use of his palac e, 


arrived at C onstantinop le on the 7th of 


June. 

The insurrection of the negroes in 
Barbadoes, reterred to in a preceding 
page, took place on the night of Easter 
Sunday, April 14. ‘The instigators—ne- 
eroes of the worst disposition, but su- 
perior understanding, and some of whom 
could read and write—availed them- 
selves of the Slave Registry bill intro- 
duced into ae aient ‘to instil into the 
minds of their fellows a be lief that they 
had been already emancipated by the 
British covernment, but that their owners 
withheld ther which they were 
yustified in obtaining by force. The first 
obseet of the msurgents was the destruc- 

} of all property by hre; and the 
effect of this pian is most severely telt 
mn the windward part ot the island, where 
ut twenty estates have suffered more 
orless to the total amount of 100,0002. 
Martial law was immediately proclaimed 
hy the cotamander-in-cliet, and the mi- 
netion with the regular 
troops on oe island, behaved with the 
and firmness. The 
ed, dispersed, and 
oreat nut mbe rs 
and many tried by court- 
The whole num- 


liberty, 


, 
eet 


i { ile in CuO 


reatest promptituge 


insurgebts were atloes 


; ursued i) all dire Clik mis: 
vere taken, 
martial and executed. 


‘in the presence of 


ber of 
lives, as well in the aflrays with the 
military as by the hand of justice, is 
calculated at little short of 1 000, 

The mariage of the Duke of Glou- 
cester witli the Princess Mary, announced 
by the Prince Regent m ins speech ar 
the prorogation of parliament, was S0- 
lemnized on the 22d July, at Bucking- 
ham House, with the usual ceremonies, 
the roval family, the 
great officers of state, and other persons 
of distinction. * 

rRANCE. 

In surveving the general aspect of this 
c ountr y,0 e cannot but congratulate our- 
seives on that prudent caution which in- 
duced the Alhed Sovereigns to leave in 
France a force sufficient to repress any 
ebullitions of that turbulent spirit which 
for so many years convulsed all Europe. 
The few months which have elapsed 
since the signature of the last treaty, 
have sufficiently demonstrated the sound 
policy of this measure, and proved the 
shallowness of all denen declaimers at 
home by whom it has been so vehement- 
ly condemued. 

Searcely any circumstance during the 
interval of which we have here to treat, 
has excited so strong a public imterest 
as the trial of our countrymen, Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, Capt. Hutchinson, and Mr, 
Bruce, whose apprehension for aiding 
the escape of Lavalette was mcnuoned 
in our number tor March. Owing to 
certain e xpressions in some letters writ- 
ten by Sir Robe:t Wilson to friends in 
England, and intercepted by the French 
yovernment, the law officers of Louis 
XVIII. would at first have megnified 
their offence into the crime of high trea- 
SOn 5 but finding from the In.terrogato ries 
to whie! li they were subjected that there 
was no eround for this imputation, it w as 
afterwards abandoned. On the 22d of 
April they were brought for trial before 
the Court of Assize at Paris. The fact 
of their having assisted Lavalette to es- 
cape the sentence of the law had been 
previously proved by their papers, and 
admitted in their interrogatories: but it 
appeared that they were strangers to the 
prisoner ll the stratagem of his wife had 
released him from the Conciergerie,when 
ne voluntarily sought the protection of 

Bruce, ona placed las life in his 
ck Yielding to the impulse of pity 
and generosity, Brace engaged the as- 
sistance of his friends Sir Rob. Wilson 
and Capt. Hutchinson; and the former 
accompanied Lavalette, disguised in a 
British uniform, to Mons. The trial 
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1816.] Trial of Buonaparte’s Generals ~Insurrection at Grenoble. 


lasted three davs; at the conclusion of 


the proce edivgs Sir Rob. W ilson and Mr. 
Bruce addressed the court in manly 
speeches, in which they asserted that 
those who most severely coudemned 
their conduct, would assuredly have cen- 
them ‘fee inhumanity had they 
under all the 
the case. to snatch a fellow-creature 
from destruction, The court found them 
all guilty, and sentenced each to three 
months imprisonment. However policy 
may censure the course pursued by our 
countrymen, we have no hesitation to 
confess, that, in our opinion, this affair 
is far from reflecting the slightest dis- 
vrace either on their own character, or 
the honour of the nation to which they 
belong. 

The trials of the persons implicated in 
the daring attempc to replace Buonaparte 
on the throne of France have been pro- 
ceeded with. Generals Drouot and 
Cambrone have been acquitted on the 
ground that they had attached themselves 
to Buon: parte as their sovereign under 
the treaty of Fontainebleau,and theretore 
were completely released from all aile- 

giance to the present government. This 
- 4 how ever was not suffered to have 
ny Welyht in the case of Bertrand who 
stands in the same predicament, and who 
notwithstanding his absence in St. He- 
lena, has been tried and condemned to 
death. A similar judgment was pro- 
nounced on the 11th of May upon Le- 
tcbvre Desnouettes who has fled to Ame- 
rica, and whose case differs materially 
from all those which preceded it. This 
man, on the departure of Napoleon for 
Elba, not only remained in France, but 
even in the service of Louis XVIII. On 
ihe return of the usurper, he endeavour- 
ed to seduce the troops fronrtheir fide- 
ity to the king, and even marched with 
those under his command towards P aris, 
with the intention of seizing the capital, 
His offence was direct. unqualified trea- 
sop, and itis to be revretted that he has 
escaped the punishinent due to his per- 
hi ly. General Chartrand one of the lead- 
ing partisans of Napoleou after hie ree 
turn from Elba was executed on the 22d 
May, and Gilv, who opposed the roval 
the south of France under the 
Duke of Angouleme, las been tried as 
contumacious, and received sentence of 
death. General Bonnaire who defended 
Condé avainst the allies June and 
‘aly 1815, and his aid- -de-camp Lieut. 
Mietton have been brought to trial for 
the murder of Colonel Gordon, who was 
ent to summon that fortress in the naine 


sure d 
refused, 


trod ipsam 


circumstances of 


of Louis XVIII. The General received 
sentence of transportation which was 
changed to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
but Mietton who was proved to have 
issued the order for the colonel’s death 
was capitally condemned and shot in the 
plain of Greuelle. 

Among the inferior culprits against 
whom the hand of justice has been raised 
are the persons engaged in the publica- 
tion of the Nain Tricolor, of which only 
one or two numbers appeared, and the 
sentiments of which bad a manifest ten- 
dency to the subversion of the existing 
government. These persons five in num- 
ber, one of whom is an advocate, and 
another a bookseller of Paris, have been 
sentenced to transportation. 

‘In spite of the vigilance of the royal 
administration, the ‘elements of revolu- 
tion still du: hing i in many restless minds 
will occasion ally produce dangerous ex- 
plosions. Such was the insurrection 
which took place at Grenoble in the 
nightof the 4th of May, when an attempt 
was made to surprize the towa by about 
1500 men, consisting chiefly of ‘French 
disbanded subalterns and soldiers, Pied- 
inontese deserters, and persons of des- 
perate character and circumstances. In 
this enterprize which had not the coun- 
tenance of one single individual of any 
consequence, the insurgents were com- 
pletely defeated by General Donadieu, 
coinmanding at Grenoble, with the loss 
of 200 killed, wounded and prisoners.— 
Ot the latter 830 were tried on the 9th of 
May, and 14 shot the following day. 
Didier, the leader of the rebels was sub- 
sequently secured, tried, and executed. 

About the same time a set of wietches 
equaily obscure and contemptible, to the 
number of 26, were apprehended at Paris 


ona charge of plotting the overthrow of 


the royal authority. These persons, 


among whom was one female, the wife of 


a shoemaker, who styled themselves The 
Patriots of 1816, weve brought to trial 
before the Court of Assize ou the 27th of 
June. It was proved that they had 
printed and circulated an inflammatory 
proclamation, and likewise cards to be 
distribuied among those whom they 
should find mad enough to second their 
design. The three “principals hamed 
Pieigmer,Carbonseau,and Tolleron, were 
declared guilty or high treason, and con- 
demned to suffer deathaccordingly ; seven 
were sentenced to transportation, and 
seven to solitary confinement for dif- 
ferent periods from five to ten years, 

‘The meetings of the chainbers of peers 
and deputies closed on the 29th April, 
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70 Incidents, Promotions, Appointments, §c. 


when they were prorogued to the 1st of 
October. In the following month a par- 
tial change of ministers took place; M. 
Lainé, President of the Chamber of De- 
puties being appointed to the d: partment 
of the interiorin the room of Count Vau- 
blanc ; and M. Barbé Marbois resigning 
the seals on account of ill health to the 
Chanccllor of France. 

The long expected marriage of the 
Duke of Bern with the Princess Caro- 
line, grand-daughter of the king of 
Naples was solemnized at Paris on the 
17th of June. 

By aroval ordinance of the 3d of July 
the King hasconterred the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour on all the French 
princes of the house of Bourbon; and 
by another of the 8th ofthe same month, 
the Duke of Coigny, Count Beurnonville, 
the Duke of Feltre, and Count de Vio- 
menil are created Marshals of France. 





[A ug. 1, 


Marshal Augereau died on the 12th of © 

June at his chateau of Houssaye. 4 
AUSTRIA. 

The territorial arrangements between | 

this power and Bavaria have been ad- — 


justed by a treaty according to which the — 


latter surrenders the Hausruckviertel 
and Tnnviertel, the Bailiwick of Vils, and | 
the Duchy of Salzburg, and receives in 
exchange the districts of Deuxponts, 
Kaiserslauterv and Spire, and the for- 
tress and district of Landau. 

The Empress of Austria died on the 
7th of April at Verona in Italy. 

Prince Leopold second son of the King 
of Naples has arrived at Vienna to re- 
ceive the hand of the emperor’s third 
daughter, the Archduchess Clementina. 

PORTUGAL, 

The Queen of Portugal died at Rio 
Janeiro in Brazil on the 20th March, and 
is succeeded by ber son, who has held the 
reins of government since 1799. 


LY 


INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ec. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 
~- 


Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
** Windsor Castle, July 6. 

“His Majesty has enjoyed good bodily 
health, and has in general been tranquil 
throughout the last month, but his Majesty’s 
disorder is not abated,” 

June 22, in the Sheriff’s Court a Special 
Jury met to assess the damages In a Case, in 
which Major General Lord George Thomas 
Beresford, brother to the Marquis of Water- 
ford was plaintiff, and the Earl of Bective, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Headfort, de- 
fendant, for criminal conversation with the 
plaintiff's wife ; judgment was suffered to go 
by default, and the damages were laid at 
30,000/. The verdict of the pury gave 10,000/, 

The new street now building on the east- 
ern side of Middle Scotland-yard, of which 
several houses are already finished, is to be 
called Whirehall-sireet. It is 50 feet wide, 
and will be continued down to the river. 

Promotions and Appointments.] Lord 
BINNING to be one of the Commissioners for 
the Affaus of India. 

Ginss CRaAwForD ANTROBUS, esq. to be 
Secretary of Legation to the United States of 
America, 

Major-General Ricu. 
MOUR to Le Governor and Commander-in- 
Chiet of the Island of St. Lucia. 

The !rixce of Copurc to be a member 
of the Privy Council. 

Sir Hi. Russet to be a member of the 
Privy Council. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gorpoxw Drummnonp, 
and Rear Admiral Sir IseaeL PELLEW to be 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 


AuGustus Sey- 


Marquis of Hertrorp to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Warwickshire. 

Avex. Croke, L.L.D.Joun Wooprigero 
Comrton, L.L.D. Jonn CotGreave, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Jonn CueetHam Morvwock, 
Harry Niven LumMspen, esq. Major-Gen. 
Geo. AtLtan Mappen, Colonel Sir T. Ar- 
puTHNOT, and Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Dunpbas, 
Knighted. 

ARCHIBALD CoLquHoun, esq. to be clerk 
to the Registers and Rolls in Scotland, vice 
Lord Frederick Campbell, deceased. 

ApaM GILLtEs, esq. to be a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Jury Court in Civil Causes 
in Scotland, vice Allan Maconochie, esq, Je- 
ceased. 

Farl of Hopetoun to be Lieutenant and 
Sheritf Principal of the shire of Linlithgow. 

Right Hon. Joun M*Manuon to be Re- 
ceiver General of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
vice the Right Hon. Rich, Brinsley Sheridan, 
deceased. 

Major-Gen. Sir Bensamin BLoomFieLp, 
M. P. to he Auditor and Secretary of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, viee Right Hon. John 
M‘Mahon. 

ARCHIBALD Gorpon, esq. to be Consul 
at Havre de Grace. 

Wa. Nortn, esq. to be apothecary to 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Daviv DovGuas, esq. to be one of the 
Lords of Justiciary in Scotland, vice Allan 
Maconochie, esq. deceased. 

James Wotre Murray, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland, viee 
Allan Maconochie, esq, deceased. 
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1816.] 


Joun ConneLty, esq. to be Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty in Scotland, vice James 
Wolfe Murray, esq. 

Arex. Maconocuie, esq. to be King’s 
Advocate for Scotland, vice A, Colquhoun, 
esq. 

James WeppeRBuRN, esq. to be Solicitor 
General for Scotland, vice Alex. Macono- 
chie, esq. 

Joun C. Duntopr, esq. to be Sheriff De- 
pute of the shire of Renfrew, vice John Con- 
nell, esq. 

Anp. CLEPHANE, esq. to be Sheriff De- 
pute of the shire of Peebles, vice James Wed- 
derburn, esq. 


Members returned to Parliament.] JOHuN 
Lestie Foster, esq. for Yarmouth. 

Wa. Taytor Money for Wotton Bas- 
set, vice Robert Rickards, esq. who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

James BARNETT, esq. for Rochester, vice 
Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson, bart. who 
has accepted the office of Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver of Greenwich Hospital. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck for Nottingham, 
vice Lord Newark, now Earl Manvers. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.] Rev. Cuas. 
Barker to the vicarage of Hollym with 
Withernsea, York. 

Rev. C. A. Betti to the vicarage of 
Prittlewell, Essex. 

Rev. J. Bint to be head master cf the 
King’s School, Canterbury. 

Rev. Tuos. BLacksuRn to be chaplain in 
ordinary to the Prince Regent. 

Rev, B. BripGe to the vicarage of Cherry- 
hinton, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. W. J. Carver, to the rectories of 
Wintarthing and Snitterton St. Andrew with 
All-Saints, Norfolk. 

Rev, J. Croome to the rectory of Bourton 
on the Water. 

Rev. Epwarpb Davies toa prebend in the 
Cathedral of St. David’s. 

Rev. Josep Eaton, M.A.F.S. A. Pre- 
centor of Chester Cathedral to be chapter 
clerk of that Cathedral. . 

Rev, E. Gopparp to the perpetual curacy 
ot Lingwood, Norfolk. 

Rev. Jas. Grirritu to a prebend in Bris- 
tol Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Hottipay to the vicarage of 
Carmarthen and rectory of Blethfa, Radnor- 

lire, 

Rev. J. Houme to the rectory of Frecken- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Huser to the rectory of Newn- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 

_ Rev. R. Inman to the rectory of Todwick, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Kewpart to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Grindall, Yorkshire, 

Rev. B. Kennxicotr to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Monkwearmouth. 

Rev. O. W. Kitvineron to the vicarage 
of Brignal, Yorkshire, 
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Rev. Dr. Hereert Marsi to the Bishop- 
rick of Liandaff. 

Rev. J. Mercatre to be a minor canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Mitton to the rectory of Hatswell, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. D. Perkins to be chaplain in or- 
dinary to the King. 

Rev. Dr. Scott, to the living of Catter- 
wick, Yorkshire, 

Rev. R. Tomkyns to the rectory of Great 
Horwood, Bucks. ea Des 

Rey. Ropert Warson to the rectories of 
Christ church and St. Ewen’s, Bristol. 

Rev. E. Wittiams to a prebend in the 
cathedral of St. David’s. 

Rev. H. Wootcompe to the rectory of 
Pilaton, Cornwall. 

Births.) The Countess of Bristol, of a 
son. 

The Marchioness of Downshire, ofa son. 

The lady of Sir John Beresford, bart. of a 
daughter. 

The Hon. Mrs. Harbord, of a daughter. 

The lady of Dan. Stuart, esq. of a son. 

‘The lady of Sir Wm. Pole, bart. of ason. 

The lady of Chas, Forbes, esq. M. P. of a 
daughter. 

At Uxbridge, the Marchioness of Anglesea, 
of a son. 

At Kensington, the lady of Capt. Byers of 
the Bombay Military Establishment of a 
daughter. 

At Acton Park, the lady of C. W. Wm. 
Wynn, esq. M. P. of ason. 

Married.) Wm. Herbert Russell, esq. of 
Slaughter’s-court, Worcestershire, to Frances, 
daughter of Geo. Thornhill, esq. of Didding- 
ton, Hunts. 

John Collibee Horton, esq. to Miss Eliza 
Edington, of Old Palace-yard. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Ho- 
tham, K,C. B. to the Hon. Frances Rous, 
daughter to Lord Rous. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brownrigg, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rob, B. to Emma, daughter 
of the late Major-Gen. Nesbitt. 

Major-Gen. Sir Dennis Pack, K.C. B. to 
Lady Elizabeth Beresford, daughter to the 
late, and sister to the present Marquis of Wa- 
terford. 

Francis Niblett, esq. to Miss Burgess. 

Capt. Milligan of the 25th foot, to Eliaa- 
beth, only daughter of Matthew Baillie, M.D. 

Robert Hibbert, jun. esq. of Birtles Hall, 
Cheshire, to Letitia, daughter of Henry Aug. 
Leicester, esq. 

Capt. Bradshaw, R. N, second sonof Rob. 
Haldane B. esq. M. P. for Brackley, to Eliza, 
second daughter of John Blagrove, esq. of 
Ankerwyke-house, Bucks. 

Chas. Augustus Cooke, esq. of Waltham- 
stow, to Miss Rachel May, of Lambeth. 

Rev. Thos. Darke of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, to Miss Dennis of Gioucester-place, 
Portman-square. 

Barron Field, esq. of the Inner Temple. 
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varrister, to Jane, second daughter of the late 
\. Cairncross, esq. of Montague-strect. 

Rev. Hi. Heap, minister of Queen-street 
hapel, Cheapside, to Miss Finer, of Spital- 
Jare. 

Wm. Thwaytes, esq. of Fenchurch-street, 

) Miss Ann Hook, of Northampton-square. 

Mr. Nath. Thomson, jun. of the Stock 
Kxchanze, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Wilkinson, of Ludgate-hill. 

Alcx. Nicoll, esq. of Ba.wol College, Ox- 
hanne, youncest daughter of the 
late A. «i. Feldborg, esq. of Copenhagen. 

Capt. Hawker, KR. N. to Joanna, eldest 
laughter of the late G. Poore, esq. 

Capt. Henry B. Collier, R. N. fourth son 
t Sir Geo. C, to Harriet, fourth daughter 

f Rov. Nicholas, esq. of Aston Keynes, 
Wilts. 

Thos. Wooldridge, esq. of Bedford, to Sa- 
rh, daughter of the Jaté John Miller, esq. 
receiver general of that county. 

Cant, Jos. Doherty, of tne i3th light dra- 

yvons, to Miss Henchman, of Hampton- 


‘ 


Capt. H. B Lane, R.A. to Miss Lacy, only 
iaughter of the late Chas. L. esq. 

lhe Earl of Kenmare, to Augusta, second 
jaughter of Sir Rob. Wilmot, of Osmaston, 
Ty 


erbyshire. 
oshua Smith, esq. of Rickmansworth to 
Miss Prince, late of Plymouth. 

Rev. Wm, Gordon, jun. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Louisa, only daughter of T. 
lervis, esq. Of Russell-square 

William, eldest son of W.H. Haggard, esq. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Meybohm, esq. 
Mf Se. Petersburgh. 

R. Parker, esq. of Hateden, Yorkshire, to 
Sarah, second daughter of J. Cundale, esq. of 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

C. Burmester, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to the only daughter of J, Garden, esq. of 
Whitehall-place. 

Dr. Haworth, of Red Lion-square, to Mrs. 
Deacon. of Great Queen-street. 

Fras, Chas, Jas. Pemberton, esq. of Trump- 
ington, Cambridge, colonel of the Cambridge 
militia, to Frances, second daughter of Ben. 
Keene, esq. of Westoe Lodge, in the same 
county “ls 

At Hanwell, Terrick Haultain, esq. to Mrs, 
Kelly.— i. Chandless, of York Place, Port- 
Man-square, to the only daughter of John 
Rowe, esq. of the Butts, near Brentford. 

At Chelsea, Siephen Price, esq. to Rosina, 
lauchter of the late John Austin, esq. of 
Dublin. 

At Hareficld, Ben. Jas. Spedding, esq. to 
Charlotte, eldest danghter of L. Smith, esq. 
of Homerton, 


At Ki Hs 
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n, Rev. Thos. Penrose, vicer of 


Writtle, kssex, and chaplain to the Prince 
Regent, to Mrs. H. W. Johnson, of Orchard- 
street, Portman square. : 
Died.) In Bishopsgate-street, Mr. Taylor, 
pothecary, 63. 
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In Portugal-street, Right Hon. Lady Diana 
Fleming, only daughter of Thomas, lateEar! 
of Suffolk, and widow of Sir M. le F. bart. of 
Rydall, Westmoreland. 

In Great George-strect, Westminster, Louisa, 
youngest daughter of G. Holme Sumner, esq. 
M.P. for Surrey, 9. 

In Verulam buildings, Gray’s Inn, James 
Flemyng, esq 

In Upper Wimpole-street, the lady of E, 
Bolton Clive, esq. 

In Artillery-place, Finsbury-square, Mrs, 
Ann Satrerthwaite, relict of Miles S. esq. of 
T ombard-street, banker, 78. 

In Leicester-square, Dr, Bland, M.D. 76. 

In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
Hon, W. A. Townshend, M.P. 

In Lamb's Conduit-street, Robert Dover, 
esq. 

In Sloane-street, Elizabeth, wife of Fras, 
Lovell, esq. 

In Compton-street, Brunswick-square, Ele- 
anor, Wife of Rich. Addison, esq. solicitor, of 
Staple Inn. 

In Devonshire-square, Fras. Towne, esq. 4 
landscape painter of considerable eminence, 

In Gerrard-street, Soho, P. Brett, esq. 

In the City-road, Jas. Elsha, esq. 83. 

In Portland-street, Miss Nelson, daughter 
of the late George N. esq. 

In Charlotte-row, New-road, Thos. Neale, 
esq. 80. 

In Wimpole street, Mrs. Shudd, 90. 

In Lincoln's Inn, Rich. Hughes, esq. 60. 

In Pertman-square, Mrs. Homby, widow 
of the late Wm. H. esq. formerly governor of 
Bombay. 

In London-street, Fitzroy-square, Capt. 
Wm. Story, formerly commander in the E.1. 
Company's naval service, 66. 

In Nottingham-place, Vice Adm. Sir Wm. 
Essington, K.C.B. 63. 

In Hans-place, Sloane-street, Peter Denys. 
esq. He was highly distinguished for his 
musical taste, and his liberal patronage ol 
musical genius. His name was always con- 
spicuous on the rolls of humanity, and after 
many annual contributions, a few years ago, 
at an anniversary dinner of the New Musical 
Fund, be subscribed at once a thousand 
pounds to that excellent institution, Mr. 
Denys was married to a sister of the Earl of 
Pomfret, and grief for the death of an ami- 
able daughter, about a vear ago, is supposed 
to have hastened his dissolution. 

In Gloucester-place, Baroness Nolken, 75. 
She was first wife to Mr. Le Maitre, one of 
our judges in India, and on his death, mar- 
ried the late Baron Nolken, who resided many 
years in this country as ambassador from 
Sweden. . 

In Bryanstone-street, Miss Caroline Smiih, 
25. She was the daughter of Mr. Smith, 
whose abilities as an artist have eminently 
contributed to bring the province of land: 
scape painting in water-colours to its present 
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state of excellence. Miss Smith had ace 
quired great skill in music, under the in- 
structions of Cramer and Greatorex, and had 
herself become a very successful teacher of 
the piano-forte. 

At Kensington, T. Harris, esq. 64. 

At Clerkenwell, Mrs. Shallis, wife of John 
S, esq. 62. . 

In the Vauxhall-walk, R. Berridge, esq.86. 

At Upper Homerton, Nich. de St. Croix, 


esq. 63. 
in Brompton-row, Mrs. M, Harding, relict 


of Jos. H. esq. 

At Brentford-end, Mrs. Marg. Dyson, re- 
lict of the late Mr. Abm. D. 79. 

At Fdmonton, Mrs. Edmonson, relict of 
Wm. E. esq. 

At Blackheath, Mrs. Eliz. Lichfield, many 
years housekeeper of his majesty’s council 
office at Whitehall. 

in Kentish Town, Rev, Abm. Austin, more 
than 30 years pastor of the Baptist church 
meeting in Elim-place, Fetter-lane, 66. 

At Belmont, near Uxbridge, the lady of 
Thos. Harris, esq. chief proprietor of Covent 
Garden theatre. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Davies, widow of 
Major Arthur D. of the E. I. C. service. 

At Bromley, Geo. Hodgson, eldest son of 
the late Mark H. esq. 24. 

At Holloway, in consequence of a scald, 
Augusta, daughter of Sir Rich. Phillips, 7. 

At Sunbury, Caroline, youngest daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Dowdeswell. 

At Stoke Newington, Mrs, Rivaz, widow 
of the late Mr. Jolin Fras. R. 

In Saville-row, the Right Hon, Ricwarpb 
BrinsLeyY SuUERIDAN, of whose life a me- 
moir shall be given in our next number. 

At Westdean, near Chichester, Joun, Lord 
Se.sey. He was born in 1749 3; succeeded 
his father James, on whom the title was con- 
ferred, in 1808, and married in !784 the 
daughter of George Jennings, esq. of New- 
sells, Herts, by whom he had issue five chil- 
dren, three of whom survive him. He is 
succeeded in the family honours by-his eldest 
sou, the Hon, Captain Henry John Peachy, 
K.N. who was born in 1787. 

At Highgate, Mr. Jenemtak Joyce, 52. 
He was originally a journeyman glazier, but 
having a turn for mathematics, he applied 
assiduously to the study of that science, and 
a'su of the Latin language, and afterwards be- 
Came a minister among that class of dissent- 
¢’s who style themselves Unitarians. About 
this time he obtained the patronage of that ec- 

centric nobleman, the Earl of Stanhope,who 
entrusted him with the education of his son, 
Lord Mahon. In 1794, being in some man- 
ner involved in the plans of the Correspond- 
ing Society, he was apprehended with Messrs. 
Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, and committed 
tothe Tower ; but on the acquittal of the 
Principals, Mr, Joyce and the other prisoners 
Were discharged. A narrative of the circum- 
stances attending his arrest, was givenby him 
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in an appendix toa sermon, which seems to 
have been his first publication, Soon after 
this event he settled in London, and chose 
the literary career for the exertion of his in- 
dustry. In 1797 he published an Analysis 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and in 1504 
an Analysis of Paley’s Elements of Natural 
Theology. He was next engaged in Compt- 
ling a Cyclopedia, to which the name of Dr. 
George Gregory is %ttached ; and undertook 
the superintendance of a rival work of the 
same kind, started soon afterwards under the 
name of the late William: Nicholson. These 
were followed by various works for elemen- 
tary instruction, as “ Scientific Dialogues,” 7 
vols. 12mo. 1807—“ Dialogues in Chemis- 
try,” 2vols, 12mo0. 1807—** The Arithmetic 
of Real Life,” 12m0.1808— Letters on Natu- 
ral Philosophy,” 12mo.1810.—‘“‘Dialogueson 
the Microscrope,” 2 vols.1smo. 1810—*‘ In- 
troduction to the Arts and Sciences,” 12mo. 
1810—** Martinet’s Catechism of Nature, 
improved,” 12mo. He lastly co-operated 
with Messrs, Shepherd and Carpenter in an 
epitome of the sciences, entitled, ** Syste- 
mutic Education.” His death was very sud- 
den, for till within two hours of the fatal sei- 
zure he enjoyed his usual health. 

In Gerrard-street, Mr. Davin WILL1aAMs. 
He was born in 1739, in Glamorganshire, and 
educated at a seminary in Carmarthen, for 
training up youths to the dissenting ministry. 
His first appearance as a teacher was at 
Frome, in Somersetshire, whence he re- 
moved to Fxeter, to take charge of the 
meeting where Pierce and Hallett had offi- 
ciated. Here he attempted to introduce a 
Socinian or reformed liturgy, as it was called, 
which for a time rendered him popular; but 
owing to sgme supposed deviations from thac 
line of conduct which ought to distinguish 
a christian pastor, he was dismissed, and 
quitted the west of England abruptly. He 
then settled in London, and for a short time 
officiated as minister of a congregation of 
dissenters at Highgate, and occupied himself 
in digesting a new filan of education, which 
promised wonders, and ended in nothing. 
This scheme, however, he continued to pur- 
sue, after his removal to Chelsea, where he 
had for a lodger the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 
with whom he concerted the plan of estab- 
lishing a congregation of Deists. When this 
proyect was matured, it was executed with 
great parade at a chapel in Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square 5; and to give greater eclat 
to this attempt to undermine christianity, it 
was industriously rumoured that it was sup- 
ported by the gfeat Frederic of Prussia. For 
some time the novelty of the doctrine at- 
tracted considerable notice, and many per- 
sons of distinction attended the lectures ; but 
infidelity affords few charms for the public, 
and is certainly ill calculated for popular 
instruction: it is theretore no wonder that 
the chapel was soon deserted, and this mi- 
nister of the religion of nature obliged to 
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exercise his ingenuity in some other voca- 
won. After the breaking out of the French 
revolution, Mr. Williams had formed an in- 
timate acquintance with Brissot while in 
Enzland, and through his influence was in- 
vite to Fiance, by the Girondists, to assist 
inthe formation of a constitution fer that 
country. This journey introduced him to 
the acquaintance of all the great political 
ieaders of the day, but was not unaccom- 
panied with danger 5 for as he had the cou- 
rage to oppose the ferocious designs of the 
Jacobins, he was branded with the title of 
royalist, and denounced as such in their club. 
Madame Roland, in various parts of her ce- 
lebrated work, speaks in high terms of the 
political talents of Williams. ‘¢ Paine,” says 
she, ‘is better calculated to produce a revo- 
luuon than to assist in the formation of a 
constitution. He seizes, he establishes those 
grand principles, the exposition of which 
Strikes every one at first sight, ravishes a 
club, and produces enthusiasm at a tavern ; 
butfor the cool discussion of a committee, 
for the connected labours of the legislator, I 
consider David Williams as infinitely more 
proper. Williams, although like him created 
a French citizen, was not nominated to the 
Convention, where he would have proved in- 
initely more useful, But the government 
invited him to Paris, where he passed some 
months, and conversed often with the prin- 
cipal deputies.” Soon after his return to 
England, Mr. Williams was engaged by 
Bowyer to write a continuation of Hume’s 
History of England ; but in consequence of 
his political sentiments, the publisher found 
it absolutely necessary to dispense with his 
Whatever may be thought of the 
previous schemes of Mr. Williams, only one 
epinion can be entertained respecting the 
zeal with which he advocated the cause of 
distressed authors, and which led to the insti- 
tution of the Literary Fund.  #lis merits on 
this occasion were so conspicuous, that he 
was rewarded by a provisicn out of the funds 
of that institution, and a residence in the 
house. The pwdlications of Mr. Williams 
were numerous: those of our readers who 
would wish to see a complete list of them, 
are referred to that useful work, The Brogra- 
phicad Dictionary of Living Authors. 

At Paris, Antuve ANwNeEstey, Earl of 
Mountnornis. [lis lordship, only son of 
Richard, seventh Viscount Valentia in Iréiand, 
and sixth Earl of Anglesea in England, was 
born in 1744, and succeeded his father in 
1761 in his Irish titles; but failing in the 
Opinion of the English house of peers to 
establish the martriaze of his father with his 
mother, his claim tothe English title was 
not admitted. Fis lordship, however, con- 
tinued to sit in the Irish house of lords till 
the union of the two countries, and in 1793 
was created Earl of Mountnorns. He mar- 
tied in 1767, the only daughter of the cele- 
brated Lord Lyttelton, who died in 1793, and 
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in the same year he was united to the third 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ca- 
vendish. By each of these ladies he had 
several children, and is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his eldest son, Viscount 
Valentia, who was born in 1769. 

On the 12th of July, at St. Pol, in France, 
tlexry Ecerton Marsn, brevet major of 
the royal artillery, in consequence of a con- 
tusion occasioned by his having been over- 
turned in his gig at the entrance of that town 
on the 4th instant. Being the first captain 
of artillery upon the list, he was, at the time 
this lamentable accident happened, upon the 
cve of being promoted to a full majority, 
in consequence of the recent death of Lieut.- 
Col. Dyer, of the same corps, who also lost 
his life from an accident at Woolwich. 

At Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, the Rt. 
Rev. Richarn Watsox, D.D. Bishop of 
Landaff, Archdeacon uf Ely, Rector of Car- 
stil, Leicestershire, Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Cambridge, and FRS, 
This prelate was born in 1737, at Eversham, 
near Kendal. His father was a clergyman, and 
master of the Free Grammar School in the 
latter town, where the son received the whele 
of his education ull he removed to the Univer: 
sity of Cambridge, whither he carried with him 
a considerable stock of classical learning, 
a spirit of persevering industry, and an obsti- 
nate provincial accent. He was admitted of 
‘Trinity College, where he distinguished him- 
self by close application to study. His ta- 
lents soon procured him a fellowship and a 
college tutorship ; and his conduct was such 
as togain the esteem not only of his own 
society, but of the University at large. To 
this effect, a spirited opposition which he 
made to an improper recommendation of the 
Duke of Grafton, as chancellor of the uni- 
versity, not a little contributed. This cir- 
cumstance redounded equally to the credit 
of Dr. Watson and the duke, who, convinced 
of the propriety of the resistance of his op- 
ponent, sought his acquaintance, and from 
that time they were cordial friends, In1762 
Dr. W. was elected professor of chemistry, 
though totally ignorant of the first principles 
of that science. He soon made up, how- 
ever, by diligence, for the want of preparfa- 
tory acquirements, passing whole days, an¢ 
sometimes nights, in the laboratory, assisted 
by a good practical chemist. In their first 
experiments they destroyed numerous f¢- 
torts, endangered their lives, actually blew 
themselves up, and at length did the same by 
their workshop ; but our professor had a spi- 
rit not to be intimidated by these discourage- 
ing circumstances. He succeeded in estad- 
lishing his chemical character, and his lec- 
tures, which were crowded with auditors, 
acquired him high reputation. In 1771 he 
was nominated to the regius professorship of 
divinity, on the death of the learned Dr. 
Rutherforth, proceeded to the degree of D.D. 
and about the same time he married. Dr. 
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Watson very early distinguished himself in 
the career Of politics, by his attachment to 
opposition principles, which, after his eleva- 
tion to the mitre, no doubt, contributed to 
prevent his removal from the poorest see in 
the kingdom. Jn 1776 he printed the ser- 
mon preached by him before the university 
on the anniversary of the Restoration, under 
the title of ** The Principles of the Revolu- 
tion vindicated,’ which, for the degree of 
attention which it aterracted, was exceeded 
only by Bishop Hoadley’s famous sermon on 
the Kingdom of Cirist. In the same year 
he published another discourse in the same 
spirit, delivered on the anniversary of the 
King’s accession. Tis ** Apology for Chris- 
tianity, in a series of letters addressed to Edw. 
Gibbon, esq.” which appeared soon after- 
wards, gave more satisfaction to the religious 
world, and gained greater applause from the 
public at large. This work raises the author’s 
reputation high, beth as a controversialist 
and a polite writer. The deistical historian 
declined entering into a discussion of the dis- 
puted points with the professor, but wrote 
him a very polite letter, to which he received 
as polite a reply, as may be seen in the re- 
mains cf Gibbon, printed by Lord Sheffield. 
Dr. Watson printed another political sermon, 
preached on the fast-day, Feb. 4, 1780, which 
is of the same complexion as those already 
mentioned. In1781 he published a voluine 
of Chemical Essays, addressed to his pupil, 
the Duke of Rutland, which was received 
with such deserved approbation as to induce 
the author to give to the world at different 
times four additional volumes of equal merit 
with the first. In the preface to the last of 
these volumes, he introduces the following 
interesting observations :—‘*‘ When I was 
clected professor of divinity in 1771, I deter- 
mined to abandon for ever the study of che- 
mistry,and I did abandon it for several years; 
but the veteris vestigia flamme still conti- 
nued to delight me, and at length seduced me 
from my purpose, When I was made a 
bishop in 1782, I again determined to quit 
my favourite pursuit: the volume which! now 
offer tothe public is a sad proof of the imbe- 
cility of my resolution, 1 have on this day, 
however, offered a sacrifice to other people’s 
notions, I confess, rather than to my own 
Opmion of episcopal decorum. I have de- 
stroyed all my chemical manuscripts. A 
Prospect of returning health might have per- 
suaded me to pursue this delightful science ; 
but I have now certainly done with it for 
‘ver—at least I have taken the most effectual 
step I could to wean myself from an attach- 
ment to it: for with the holy zeal of the idola- 
ters of old, who had been addicted to curious 
artse-J have burned my Looks.” Dr, Wat- 
‘on's first clerical preferment of any import- 
4nCe -was the archdeaconry of Ely ; but in 
1782 the recommendation of the Duke of 
Rutland procured him a seat on the episcopal 
°ench, on the translation of the present bi- 


Bishop of Landaff. 
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shop of Durham from the see of Landaff to 
Salisbury. In consequence of the smallness 
of the revenues of the former, Dr, Watson 
was allowed to hold with it the archdeaconry 
of Ely, his rectory in Leicestershire, and the 
divinity professorship, to which is annexed the 
valuable living of Somersham, Another of 
his pupils, the late Mr. Luther, of Ongar, in 
Essex, who died in 1786, displayed his grati= 
tude in a still more conspicuous manner, by 
bequeathing to his tutor the sum of 20,0001. 
Soon after his elevation to the mitre, Bishop 
Watson again attracted general notice as the 
advocate of ecclesiastical reform, in **A Let- 
ter addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” in which he insisted on the hardships 
endured by the inferior clergy, and the ne- 
Cessity of an equalization of church prefer- 
ments. Though his arguments were strong, 
and the facts which he stated incontroverti- 
ble, yet many friends to the proposed mea- 
sure thought him too precipitate and irregular 
in bringing forward his sentiments on the 
subject. This letter drew upon the writer 
some very severe strictures from the pen of 
the iate Mr. Cumberland, who, however, was 
far from manifesting a commendable degree 
of temper. In 1786 his lordship published 
at Cambridge ‘* A Collection of Theological 
Tracts,” in 6 vols. designed for the use of 
students in divinity. This compilation, com- 
prising pieces on the most interesting sub- 
jects in sacred literature by different writers, 
displays extensive reading, candour, and 
judgment, and forms a valuable library of 
divinity for every candidate for holy orders. 
At the time of the King’s illness in 1788, 
Bishop Watson was one of the three prelates 
who supported the claim of the Prince of 
Wales to the unqualified assumption ofthe 
Regency. Froin the very commencement 
of the discussions on the slave trade, his lord- 
ship always stood forward as a strenuous ad- 
vocate for its abolition; and though in the 
earlier years of the eventful contest with 
France which speedily succeeded, he in ge- 
neral recommended pacific measures, yet 
beforeits conclusion he became convinced 
of the necessity of prosecuting the war with 
vigour. Accordingly, in a seasonable and 
animated ‘* Address to the People of Great 
Britain,” published in 1798, he exhorted his 
countrymen to make strenuous exertions and 
great sacrifices. Such a tract from so dis- 
tinguished a character was not likely to pass 
unnoticed : several replies appeared ; but so 
intemperate were his lordship’s antagonists, 
that two of them subjected themselves to 
legal prosecutions. One of the best services 
which this prelate rendered tu society was in 
counteracting the poisonous principles of the 
author of **‘ The Age of Reason,” by his 
‘© Apology for the Bible, in a series of letters 
addressed to Thomas Paine,’’ 1796. This 
work has doubtless been of great service in 
supporting the cause of truth, as it is written 
in a popular manner, and with a dignity of 
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expression and power of argument calculated 
to produce conviction. In 1806 he reprinted 
this tract, together with his Apology for 
Christianity, in an svo. volume. His last 
publication was a collection of ‘* Miscella- 
neous Tracts on Religious, Political, and 
Agricultural Subjcects,”” 2 vols. 8vo. 1815. 
Resides the works enumerated in this memoir, 


the bishop gave to the world many sermons, 
charges, &c. a complete list of which may be 
seen in the Brorgaphical Dictionary of Liv- 


ine Authors. On tis admission into the 
Royal Society, he enriched the volumes of 
t!-at learned body with many valuable com- 
miunications, most of which he afterwards 
incorporated into his Chemical Essays. There 
are also some articles from his pen in the 
lransactions of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, of which he was one 
of the earliest members. His lordship was 
an excellent public speaker, both in the pul- 
pit and in the senate ; his action graceful, his 
voice full and harmonious, and his delivery 
chaste and correct, As far as his influence 
extended, he was invariably the patron of 
inerit. During the last years of his life he 
resided almost entirely at Calgarth Park, near 
the lakes, a retreat which he had not only 
alorned and improved, but in some measure 
created. Elis plantations here were very ex- 
tensive, and in 17$9 gained him the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts. It is asserted 
that during the last years of his lite his lord- 
ship employed his leisure upon a history of 
his own times, after the manner of Bishop 
Burnet’s celebrated work ; that he completed 
it about six months ago, and left directions 
for its publication after his decease. Sucha 
performance from sO eminent a character 
will of course be expected with no ordinary 
anxiety by the political as well as the literary 
wor! 1. 

At St. Cloud, near Paris, Mrs. Dorotuy 
loroan, whose talents as a cOmic actress 
have during the last thirty years obtained 
universal admiration, The mother of this 
lady was the daughter of a clergyman in 
Wales, whose charms and simplicity kindled 
a passion in the breast of Captain Bland, an 
Irish officer of great personal accomplish- 
menis, who happened to be on duty in the 
pnucipality. At his persuasion she eloped 
with him to Ireland, where they were mar- 
ried, though both under age. They lived 
many years together in great happiness; and 
the fruits of this union were nine children, 
of wham Dorothy was born in 1764. Whe- 
ther Capt. Blana’s circumstances became 
reduced, or he grew tired of his wife, we 
cannot decide; but, from whatever motive 
it might be, he acquiesced in the proceel- 
ings of his father, a civilian in Dublin, who 
procured the marriage to be annulled, as 
beins contracted in minority, that his son 
might receive the hand of a lady of large 
fortune, who had lonz been his professed 
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second wife his former serenity of mind, 
and died soon afterwards, The lady had 
taken good care to secure her own fortune, 


and at his decease refused the smallest assist. | 
ance to his children: her husband’s relations, | 


however, possessing more humanity, afford- 


ed them some aid, but left their mother to- | 


tally unprovided for. Her daughter, the late 
Mrs. Jordan, whose heart was always pecu- 
liarly alive to the tenderest affections of our 
nature, determined to attempt the stage, in 
the hope of being enabled to support herself 
and her beloved parent. Her first appear- 
ance was in Dublin, as Phoebe in the comedy 
of As You Like It, under the management 
of Mr. Ryder; but fearful of offending her 
father’s relatives, for whose favours she stil] 
hoped, she assumed the name of Miss Fran- 
cis. Though her efforts were Tittle encou- 
raged, she entered into the spirit of the pro- 
fession, studied a great variety of characters, 
and perfected herself in all the accomplish- 
mients necessary to constitute a first-rate 
performer. She was afterwards engaged at 
Daly’s theatre, where she appeared to great 
advantage in tragedy, and particularly as 
Adelaide in the Count of Narlonne, til] she 
attracted the notice of one of the proprietors, 
who presuming upon bis situation, and not 
finding that ready compliance with his wishes 
to which he conceived himself entitled, 
had recourse to the most brutal violence. 
She instantly fled from Dublin, accompa- 
nied by her mother, repaired to England, 
aud proceeding to Leeds, where the York 
company were then performing, imme- 
diately solicited an engagement of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the manager ; who inquired for what 
department of the drama she conceived her 
talents best adapted, whether tragedy, gen- 
teel or Jow comedy, or opera. She answered, 
“* For all.” With a smile that indicated a 
want of faith in her assertion, he promised 
her an immediate trial, and hastened back 
to entertain the eompany with a description 
of his little female Proteus. Her name was 
inserted in the bills for Calista in the Fair 
Penilent—to sing after the play—to perform 
the Virgin Unmasked; and the better to 
conceal her retreat, she changed her name 
to Mrs. Jordan. The public curiosity was 
greatly excited, and the house crowded on 
the night of her appearance. Mrs. Jordan 
performed Calista with great spirit and grace, 
and the audience were highly pleased with 
the whole of her performance: the manager 
considered her as a valuable acquisition, and 
actually gave her a salary of 15s. per week, 
his highest not exceeding one guinea anda 





admirer. The unfortunate mother of Mrs, ¥ 
Jordan was sent back with her children to 
the place of her nativity, and asmall sum ~ 
allowed for their maintenance. Her father, | 
who had by this time attained the rank oj 
colonel, notwithstanding the wealth acquired | 


by his newalliance, never enjoyed with his | 
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her persecutor followed her ; and as she had 
guitted Dublin before the expiration of her 
articles, she was threatened with an arrest 
unless she immediately returned. In this 
crisis Mrs. J. experienced the humanity and 
benevolence of Mr. Swann,a gentleman well 
:nown and universally respected, who, after 
3 strict inquity into the circumstances of her 
situation, being convinced that her misfor- 
tune was not occasioned by her own con- 
duct, but by the artifices of others, actually 
released her from the apprehensions of a 
prison by paying the sum of 250l., the for- 
feiture contained in her agreement, and ever 
after manifested to her the most parental 
fection and concern for her welfare. She 
continued in this company three years, gra- 
dually improving, till her rank and income 
were the highest at that theatre ; when Mr. 
Smith, late of Drury-lane, happening to see 
her at York races, was so pleased with her 
abilities in tragedy, that he obtained for her 
an engagement at 4/. per week to play second 
to Mrs. Siddons. She soon perceived on her 
arrival in the metropolis, that her reputation 
in the line in which She was engaged was 
likely to place her second only, and as she 
knew her talents in comedy had given uni- 
versal satisfaction, and that every new per- 
former in London was permitted to make 
choice of a part for a first appearance, she 
determined to attempt The Country Girl— 
apart that had long lain neglected, though 
abounding in bustle and humour. The pe- 
culiarity of the character, and the novelty of 
such aline of acting, aided by Mrs. Jordan’s 
inimitable powers, surprised the public with 
new scenes of the drama, which had been 
regarded with indifference, but which now 
appeared the legitimate offspring of the comic 
muse. Novelty is the very soul of the stage ; 
the best pieces and the best performers pall 
by being too often seen; and excelleut as 
Mrs, Jordan undoubtedly was, much of her 
success was attributed to the new line of 
actine she introduced: for though The Romp, 
The Country Girl, and The Virgin Unmasked, 
had been represented before, they had never 
been so much followed. The managers 
doubled her salary: but even 8l. per week 
Was a smail sum for the money she brought 
to the house. She remonstrated ; but the 
managers very fairly replied, that the various 
persons they engaged at large salaries, and 
who on trial proved useless, justified their 
adherence to such bargains as were likely to 
reimburse them: they, however, raised her 
Salary to 12/, per week, and allowed her two 
denefits.—Her extraordinary success was sus- 
ected to have created great uneasiness in 
‘he house of Kemble: she withdrew herself 
‘tom the theatre, and is said to have been 
otered a carte blanche by Mr. Harris : but 
“2 Stating her grievance to the late Mr. She- 
‘san, he settled with her at a salary of 30/. 
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per week,—Mrs. Jordan performed in 1786 
at Edinburgh,* and continued to play there 
until the summer of 1789, when it is said 
the manager attempted to throw an odium 
upon her for not performing on the nights 
she had promised gratis, and from which she 
was prevented by the death of her mother. 
Her affection for her mother, who had ever 
been an indulgent parent, was extremely 
warm, and Consequently she felt the most 
poignant anguish for her loss. Her grief 
perhaps found some relief in the effusions 
of her muse ; for we find the following lines, 
written by herself, printed in the Edinlurgh 
Herald :— 


‘* Be ready, reader, if thou hast a tear, 
Nor blush if Sympathy bestows it here; 
For a lost mother hear a daughter moan— 
Catch the sad sounds, and learn like her to 
groan ! 
Yet ev’n those groans (sad echoes all to mine) 
Must prove faint off’rings at so dear a shrine : 
If feeble these, how feebler far must be 
The tribute to be paid by poesy ! [woe, 
The bleeding heart, that’s whelm’d with real 
Affects no flow’rs near Helicon that grow; 
Sobs and swoln sighs ill suit smooth-num- 
ber’d lays ; [bays : 
The tear that waters cypress, drowns the 
Hard then must be the task in mournful 
verse 
The praise of a lost parent to rehearse. 
Mild suff’ring saint! exemplary through life, 
A tender mother, and a patient wife ; 
Whose firm fidelity no wronzs could shake, 
While curb’d resentment was forbid to speak, 
Thus silent anguish mark’d her for her own, 
And comfort coming late, was barely known ; 
It, like a shadow, smil’d and slipp’d away— 
For churlish Death refus’d to let it stay : 
A twofold dart he level’d to destroy 
At once a mother’s and a daughter’s joy. 
Better a double summons had been giv’n, 
To wipe out Sorrow’s score, and make all 
ev'n, 
By kindly calling both at once to Heav’n, 


About the year 1790 she received a consi- 
derable addition to her income by the death 
of a near relation of her mother, which, 
together with her theatrical emolument, 
amounted to upwards of 3,000! per annum, 
Soon after her remova! to London, a tender 
connexion was formed between Mrs. Jordan 
and Mr, Ford, son of Sir Richard Ford, chief 
magistrate of Bow-street. Her subsequent 
attachment to a distinguished member of 
the royal family is matter of public noto- 





# It is a singular circumstance that at 
this theatre Mrs. J.’s uncle, the elder bro- 
ther of her father, Capt. Bland, was trea- 
surer ‘luring her engagement: he was also 
in the early part of his life im the army, and 
at length became a performer owing to his 
reduced circtfmstances. 
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ricty; and the cause of the dissolution of 
that attachment, after it had subsisted with 
undiminished force during a period of 25 
years, is still fresh in the recollection of the 
public. After this event she retired in a 
great measure from the stage, having since 
appeared for a certain number of nights only 
at Covent-garden theatre in the season ot 
1612-13. Though she enjoyed a handsome 
provision, it nevertheless appears that her 
circumstances were embarrassed, and that 
for this reason she retired last year to France, 
where she resided in the vicinity of Paris in 
great privacy, under the assumed name of 
James. An inflammation in the chest, at- 
tended with the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
was the immediate cause of her death, which 
toek place early in the morning of the 5th 
ef July. Her remains were interred in the 


a 


cemetery of St. Cloud. In private life Mrs, 
Jordan was not less beloved than she was 
admired in the sphere of her profession. Her 
heart and her purse were always open to 
relieve distress; and never were the talents 
of any public character exerted with greater 
alacrity to cheer the despondence of droop- 
ing genius, Or to minister to the wants of 
suffering virtue. By his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, Mrs. Jordan has left a 
family of ten children, five sons and five 
daughters. Three daughters born prior to 
her connection with his Royal Highness are 
respectably settled in life; and the eldest of 
these, Mrs. Alsop, has proved by her late 
theatrical essays at London and Bath, that 
she inherits no small portion of her mother’s 
excellencies. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





BEDFORDSHIRE 

Births.| | Atthe Barns, near Bedford, the 
Hon. Mrs. Pell, of a daughter. 

At Cardington, the Hon. Mrs. Walde- 
grave, of a son. 

Married.) At Bedford, Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
veterinary surgeon, of Nottingham, to Har- 
riet, daughter of Mr. J. Clark. 

BERKSHIRE, 

Marrted] At Cookham, G. A. Woods, 
esq. of the 1. of Man, to Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Wm, Coney. 

At Wallingford, Mr. Jeffs, of London, to 
Deborah, onty danghter of the late W. P. 
Shury, esq. 

Died.} At Windsor, Lucy, eldest daugh- 
ter of Jas. B, La Grange, esq. of Westmin- 
ster.—Jane, second caughter of Mr. J. Prior, 
25.—-Mrs. Eliz. Webb, 88. Mr. White, 
72.— Mrs, Page, 67. 

At Reading, Mrs. Cooper, mother of Mr. 
John C. semior, 89. 

At Swallowfield Place, T. H. Earle, esq. 

At Newbury, Mr. Reeve, 79. 

At Holyport, Mr. Wm. Taisey, 29. 

RUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.} At West Wycombe, Fras. 
Hearle, esq. of St. Columb, Cornwall, to 
Anna Maria, youngest daughter of John 
Hicks, esq. of Plomer Hill. 

The Rev. J.J. Freeman, of Chelmsford, 
Essex, to Esther, daughter of the late Thos. 
Shrimpton, esq. of High Wycombe. 

Died} At Taplow Court, Catherine, 
daughter of the late Rev. H. D. Griffith, of 
Caer Rhien, Carnarvon, 22. 

At Penn, Rob. Harrison, esq. fermerly of 
London, banker, 72. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Seventy-six persons concerned in the late 

riots at Littleport and Ely were tried by the 


special commission in that city. Of these, 
24 were capitally convicted ; five were exe- 
cuted, and the sentences of the other 19 
were mitigated to transportation and impni- 
soninent. 

Married.) At Cambridge, the Rev. John 
Powell, fellow of Trinity College, to Mar- 
tha, only daughter of S. P. Beales, esq. of 
Newnham. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mrs. Ruth Wil- 
son, 75.—Mrs, Carter, widow, 84.—Rich, 
Pawson, esq. alderman, of Thetford.—Mr. 
Humphrey Atherton, 87.—Mr. J. Balls, 58. 

At March, Mr. Waudby, who was emi- 
nently distinguished for his skillin the drain- 
age and management of fens, 67. 

At Litdleport, Ellen, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Sindall, 95. 

At Wisbech, Mrs. Rebecca Green, 54. 

At Shudy Camps, near Linton, Miss 
Dayrel, daughter of D. esq. 16. She 
fell accidentally into a fish-pond, and was 
crowned, 

At Histon, Mary, wife of Mr. R. Taylor. 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.| At Neston, Sam. Woodhouse, 
esq. of Bronte, to Miss Martha Gordon, of 
Parkgate. 

At Stockport, Wm. Tristram, . esq. of 
Norley Bank, to Eliza, only daughter of 
the late Jer. Bower, esq. of Liverpool. 

Died.}) At Sandway, near Northwich, 
Mrs. Okell, wife of John O. esq. 58. 

At Dutton Park, Mr. John Okell, 49. 

At Chester, Mrs. Molloy, of the White 
Lion public house, and the followii.g day 
her husband, Mr, M.—Barbara Anne, 
fourth daughter of the late Edw. Townshend, 
esq.— Henry Aug. Leicester, esq. youngest 
brother of Sir, John Fleming L, bart. 

At Frodsham, Mr, Thomas Garner, 62. 
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At Macclesfield, Mr. Ralph Cartwright, 


CORNWALL. 

Married.] At Penzance, Rob, T. Garden, 
esq. of Clifton, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late John M. Knigh- 
ton, esq. of Grenofen, Devon. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Donnell, surgeon, to 
Miss Downing. 

Died.) At Perran Wharf, Geo. Fox, esq. 

At Padstow, Thos. Green, esq. an alder- 
man of Launceston, and one of the super- 
yisors of tin in Devon and Cornwall. 

At Truro, Mr. Rich. Thomas, several 
years a principal clerk in the banking house 
of Praed and Co. London. 

At Penzance, Miss E. Reed, 36. 

At St. Agnes, Mrs. James, relict of John 
J. esq. of Rosemundy. 

At Wadebridge, Mr. Rob. Worden, of St. 
Kew, 

CUMBERLAND. 

A correspondent of the Carlisle Patriot 
proposes the following method of alleviating 
the present financial embarrassments of the 
country: Let the landholder give up one 
acre, of an average quality, out of every 
hundred acres of his land, and the stock- 
holder one pound out of every hundred 
pounds of his stock ; and let the interest of 
the funds given up, and that of the proceeds 
of the sale of the lands, be remitted in taxes 
immediately, repeating the same every five 
years. He is of opinion that after the first 
sacrifice of one shilling in the pound, no 
new tax need ever be levied on the country 3 
and he takes no notice of capital employed in 
trade, because it pays to the state yearly, in 
stamp duties, &c. more than would be taken 
once fur all from permanent indolent pro- 
perty. 

Married.} At Carlisle, Mr. Wm. Nor- 
man, solicitor, to Catherine, daughter of the 
late John Ferguson, esq. 

At Egremont, Ant. Dixon, esq. of Snel- 
lings, to Miss A. Williamson, of Working- 
ton. 

At Barton, Mr. John Wood, of London, 
to Miss Bolton, daughter of the late Capt. B. 
of Hesket, Newmarket. 

At Whitehaven, Capt. Dixon, of the Tra- 
Veller, to Miss White, daughter of Capt. W. 
of the. Hehe, 

At Workington, Mr. Wm. Bowman, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Wm. 
Key, esq. of the Custom House. 

Died.|} At Whitehaven, Miss Hastie, 
school-mistressx—Mr. G. Cowell, formerly 
master of the Susannah, Liverpool trader.— 
Mr. Day. Evans, 78.—Wm. Don, esq. cap- 
‘ain in the royal navy, brother of General D. 
“cutenant governor of Gibraltar, 80. 

At Workington, Mr. Thos. Falcon, 57.— 
Capt. W. Capen, 58s.—— Mr. Chris, Tod- 
hunter, 

At Brampton, Mr, Potts, school master, 43. 
At Douglas, I. of Man, Mrs, Rebecca 
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Duquery, sister to the late Counsellor D. 
many years a Member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and first cousin to Lords Donough- 
more and Hutchinson. 

At Castletown, I. of Man, the Hon. John 
Frissell Crellin, first deemster and chief 
judge of the Isle, son of the late Rev. John 
C. rector of Kirkbridze, and one of the 
vicars-general of the diocese, 50. 

At Ballagawne, I. of Man, Jane, relict of 
Edw. Gawne, esq. an‘l mother to the high 
bailiff of Douglas. 

At Pardshaw Hall, Mrs, Mirehouse, 64. 

At Egremont, Mr. John Chanley, sz. 

At Threapthwaite, Mr, Jos. Fletcher, 36, 

At Stonehouse, Hayton, Mrs. Graham, 
mother of Sir Jas.G. bart. M.P. for Carlisle. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Derby, Wm. Eaton Mous- 
ley, esq. to Antonietta, daughter of Mrs, 
Hardcastle. 

At Ashborne, Ralph Adderley, esq. to 
Miss Mills, daughter of the late Wm, M. esq. 
of Barlaston Hall, Staffordshire, 

Died.} At Sutton, near Chesterfield, Mr. 
J, Gee, 87. 

At Ashborne, Mrs. Mellor, wife of Mr, 
Jas. M. 3}, 

At Derbys Mrs. Smith, 56.—Mr. Geo. 
Woodward, of the King’s Head inn.—Mrs, 
Homfray, a maiden lady, 84. 

At Buxton, Mrs. Cheek, wife of W. H. 
C. esq. solicitor, of Tideswell. 

At Ripley, Geo. Woolley, gent. 74. 

At Chesterfield, Mes. Mary Bradley, a 
maiden lady, 89. 

At Foston, Mr. B. Blackshaw, 85. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

In the night of the 21st of June, 12 cot- 
tages were destroyed by fire in the beautiful 
village of Thorverton, near Exeter; and in 
the morning of the 7th of July seven dwel- 
ling houses besides outbuildings were con- 
sumed at Buckfastleigh, 

Birth.) At Shute, the lady of Sir W. 
Pole, bart. of a son. 

Married.} At Tiverton, the Rev. Wm. 
Rayer, rector of Tidcombe, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Thos. Carew, bart. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. J, Webster, R. N, to 
Miss Jory. 

Died.) At Tarnes, Mary, wife of T. P, 
Luscombe, esq. deputy commissary general 
in Hanover. 

At Topsham, G. H. Carrington, R. N. 
second son of the Rev. Jas. C. minister of 
that parish.—Capt. A. R. Hughes, of the 
5th reg. Madras Native Infantry. 

The Rev. Geo, Tucker, rector of Uplime 
and Masbury. 

At Plympton, the Rev. Rich. Hayne, 
master of the Endowed Grammar School of 
that town. 

At Plymouth, a few days after landing 
from the West Indies, J. M. G. Grenfell, 
esq. brother to Pascoe G, esq. M, P.—Licut, 
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Geo. Pearson, R. N. youngest son of the 
Rev. Mr. P. of Queen Camel, Somerset, 23. 
At Ashburton, Mrs. Dolbeare. 79. 
\t Pyworthy, Mr. Thos. Walter, 100. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Married.) At _— Mr. Hugh Seward, 
» Miss Eliz. Gly 
At Burstock, Lieut. T. Kern, R. N. to Miss 


a. le 


At Hawkchuich, Mr, J. B. Moley, to Miss 


S! 


R avr 
nmoper;r, 
PDied.} At Winbourn, Mrs, Mary Dur- 
j } 
sate 


! 
A: Sherborne, Mrs. Burton Gapper. 
DURHAM. 
Married.| At Bishopwearmouth, Lieut. 
Kirtley, R. N. to Miss Row, ot Newbottle. 


Died} At Barnard Castle, Mrs, Smith, 
laughter of the late Wm. Hutchinson, 
lk. A. S. author of the History of Cumber- 


id, 60.—Mrs. Pearson. 
At South Shields, Mr. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Edw. 

6—Mr. Ralph Vaux, 42.—Mr. 
Watson, 20.—Mrs. Craggs, 88. 

AtDarhngton, Adam arker, better known 
by the name of Blind Adam, having been 
blind from his birth, 53. He possessed a 
strong memory, which he particularly ap- 
plied to registering the number of deaths, 
&c. which occurred for upwards of the last 
forty years in Darlington, Without hesitat- 
ing a moment, he could tell how many 

leaths had been in any given month or year, 
the exact day when the individual died, to 
whom they were related, &c. He was 
noted for keeping poultry, in which he 
greatly excelled ; his hens, owing to his sue 
perior management, laid their eggs in the 
winter season; he knew them from each 
other, and could tell the name, colour, &c. 
iS soon as he got them in his hand, Although 
he was descended from poor parents, and 
had but a small pittance, called the Blinds’ 
Bounty, with the benevolence of a few cha- 
ritable individuals, the profits arising from 
is poultry, &c, enabled him torealize 200/, 
ESSEX. 

Married.) At Wanstead, the Rev. Henry 
Nebbell, vicar of Wistow, Leicestershire, to 
Rachel, eldest daughter of Carsten Dirs, esq. 
if Woodford. 

At Stock, the Rev. Fred. Master, vicar of 
Runcc rn, Cheshire, to Emily, daughter of 
the late Theod. re esq. 

At Kelvedon, John Mould, esq. of Oun- 
ile, “aeosomeaedi ed ,to Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Mackie, of Lewisham, 


Thos. Wilson, 64. 
Johnson, 


Thos. 


Kent. 

Died.} At Manningtree, Mrs. Nunn, 
wite of R. N. es ). 37. 

At Walthamstow, Fiances, widow of the 


late Chas. Jas. Sims, esq. of Jamaica. 
At Karls Colne, Mrs. S. Bridge, 94. 


At Lrttle Cogeeshal!, Mr. B. Ardley, 61. 
At Newton Hall, Licut. 
sir Brydges 


Gen, the Hon. 


Tsecotbick Henniker, bart. 


[Aug. 1 


youngest son of the late and brother to the 
present Lord Henniker, and a magistrate for 
this his native county. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The nine remaining poachers capitally 
convicted at the last assizes for the murder of 
William Ingram, near Berkeley, bave had 
their sentence commuted to transportation 
for life to New South Wales. 

Married.] Mr. Chas. Hough, bookseller, 
of Gloucester, to Anne, third daughter of the 
late Wm. Newman, esq. of Lassington. 

At Boxwell, W. W. Darke, M.D. of 
Roycroft, to Mary, third daughter of the 
late Rev. R. Huntley, and relict of Thos, 
Hughes, esq. Stroud. 

At Randwick, Jas. Hogg, esq. of London, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of Edw. Hogg, esq. 
of Rodborough, 

At Pitchcombe, the Rev. Rob. Maefar- 
lane, to Maria, second daughter of the late 
Nath. Dimock, esq. of Stonehouse. 

At Berkeley, Mr. E. Hill, of Hillsley, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late Wm, 
Cornwell, esq. of Goldwick. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. Paxton, of the 3d 
Foot Guards, son of Sir Wm. P. to Emetine, 
daughter of the late H. Halsey, esq. of Hen- 
ley Park, Surrey.—Sir And. Agnew, bart. to 
Madeline, daughter of the late Sir Dav. Car- 
negie, bart. 

At Bibury, the Rev. Jos. Porter, of Bristol, 
to Anne, second daughter of the Rev, Chas. 
Coxwell, of Ablington House. 

Edw. T, Machen, esq. of Eastbach Court, 
to Sophia, daughter of the late Rich. Digh- 
ton, esq. of the Wilderness. 

Died.| At Cheltenham, Major-gen. Cun- 
ningham, cf the E.J, C. Bengal Establish- 
ment.—Thos. Walker, esq. of Eastwood, 
Notts. 

At Stonehouse, Mrs, Caruthers, relict of 
Mr. John C, so. 

At Winterbourne, Mrs. 
Mr. P. attorney, 84. 

At Tetbury, Mrs. S. Ludlow, 78 

At Wick, Rich. I Iaynes, esq. one of the 
oldest magistrates «: this county, 79. 

At Siddington, Mr. Wim. Parker, 45. 

At Fairford, Mrs. Bishop, last surviving 
daughter of Chas, Craven, esq. governor ot 
South Carolina in the reign of Queen Anne. 
— Mrs. Heyes, 81. 

At Charlton Kings, Wm. Lovesey, esq. 


Perry, relict of 


HAM PSHIRE. 
Birth.) At Westwood, near Southampton, 
the lady of rear-adm, Otway, of a son. 
Married.] At Ringwood, Lieut. Forder, 
R.N. to Miss Gilbert, eldest daughter, and 
Mr. R. Etheridge, to Hastie, second dauzh- 
ter of the late Major G. of Bartley Lodge, 
New Forest. 


At Brown Candover, Mr. J. K. Fowler, of 


Aylesbury, to Miss Complin, daughter 0! 
John C. esq. 
At Fawley, Capt. Donaldson, of the 4+ 
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+ to Miss Paterson, only daughter of the 
of the FE. I. C. service. 
4+ Andover, Wim. H. Heath, esq. to Sa 


voungest daughter of J. D. Hutchins, 


it Portsmout John Maddock, esq 
ser, R. N. to Miss Mary Wise. 

+ t oe 
Died. At Southampton, Emilia, eldest 


, ‘ t ] ] Daa cele i ‘ 
turhter of the late Al suckiie, esq. of 


ochfour, 2S. 
At Winchester, Edward, second son of 
Wm, Druitt, esq. mavor of that City, 21. 


At Greatly, Mr. H. Batt, 31. 
At Romsey, Mr. Undy,sen.—Mrs, Beavis, 


., 


t Aingston Farm, Ringwood, Mr, John 
many, sen. 39. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Mr. Jennings, who 
nany years kept an academy there. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. W. H. M‘Leod, 
H. M.S. Bombay.—Mrs. Miller, widow of 
Lieut. Miller, R.N. 29. 

HERE FOROSIIRE, 
The Hereford states that the 
Apple and Pear Trees in this county have 
suffered severely from blights, and although 
in several places the trees show an abundance 
of fruit, yet generally speaking, the flattering 
hopes entertained a short time since of a full 
vanished, and many orchards on 


Crop afc 
which the hopes of the suffering farmer re- 


Journal 


— 
’ 


ed for assistance in his patient struggle with 
the times, will now scarcely afiord a few 
hogsheads of common liquor for the con- 
sumption of his family, instead of a large 


produce of the best beverage for the markets, 
as Was sanguinely expected, 
Married.} At Marstow, E. W. Fry, esq. 


‘Rio Janeiro, to Miss Davies of Pencraig, 


C ; 
\t tiereford, Mr. Jos. Symonds, to Mrs. 
ty relict of Mr, W, statuary. 


Tr. Henry Pitt, of Rhosmaund, to Ann, 
st daughter of N, Sirrell, esq. of Wis- 

At Hereford,. Elizabeth, wife_of 
n Gwillim, esq. $5. 

\t Clifford, Mr. Thos. Wheeler. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

—Birth.| At Welwyn, the lady of Henry 

Fynes, esq. M. P. of a daughter, 

arried.! At Hertford, Mr, Edw. Hawks, 

otherhithe, to Susanna, second daughter 


a 


ie) Ory, 


at D 
Q] R 


af Phae €e 
Lhos. Spence, esq. 


| At Royston, Mr. Holroyd, to Miss Bay]- 
on, eldest daughter of John B, esq. of 
Carlton, York. 

At Albury, Thos. Field, gent. of Chesham, 
Bucks, to Miss Isabella Howes. 

At Watford, Mr. Hoskins, of Oxford, to 
Miss Durham, daughter of the late R. S. 
Durham, esq. solicitor of Ipswich, 

; HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
nthe extensive prison barracks at Norman 
oe long an object of curiosity during the 
ate War, are about to be demolished, and 
tr © materials sold. 
NEw Montary Mac.—No 31. 


TTerefordshire—Hlerts—Hunts—hent — Lancashire. 





Married.} At W: resley, the 
Rev. H. Cockayne ¢ 
Brownlow, to Anna Maria, eldest daught 
of the Hon. General Needham, M. P. 

At Whittlesea, Cuptain The 
95th foot, to Catherine, dau 
Henry Miydwell, esa. 

At Huntungdon, the Rev. John Edwards, 
, Lincoln, to Louisa, second 
daughter of Robert Cooch, esq. 

Died.{ At Huntingdon, Original Walter 
Thong, veterinary surgeon, 63. 


s, Smith of th 


oO 


hter of the late 


of Soutiy berrrby 


KENT, 

The election of a representative for Ro- 
chester occasioned a severe contest between 
the late member Sir T. B. Thompson, and 
Mr. Barnett, banker, of Cornhill, The latter 
was returned by a majority of two, having a 
total of 408 votes, and his opponent 406. 

A society is forming at Deal, to be called 
the Fishermen's Friends, for the purpose of 
curing herrings according to the Dutch me- 
thod, both for home and foreign consump- 
tion, and thus affording employment to some 
of the starving poor. 

Birth.| At Shelve Farm, Lenham, the 
wife of John Turley, of three girls. 

Married.] At Ightham, Captain S. P. 
Newell, of the 4th foot, to Letitia, widow of 
Col, James, of Ightham-court-lodge. 

At Shipbourne, the Rev. Wm. Gordon, 
jun. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Louisa, only daughter of ‘Thos. Jervis, esq. 
king’s counsel, 

Died.) At Friendsbury, near Rochester, 
Mary, youngest daughter of Geo. Gunning, 
esq. 2]. 

Near Margate, Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridze. 

it Woolwich, Sir John Dyer, K.C.B, lie 
tenant-colonel of the royal arillery FS 
death was occasioned by injurics received 
preceding day in endeavouring to 
horses of Lieut.-Colonel Irwine of the sam 
servicé, which had run away with the ca 
riage. Sir John had distinguished hims 
on many occasions, and had one medal more 
than the Duke of Wellington.-—-Harriet, 
wife of Col. G. W. Dixon, R. A. and sister 
to Colonel Phipps. 

At Ashford, Elizabeth, youngest daughte: 
of the late Rev. C. Stoddart. 

At Margate, Edw. Wm. White 
governor-in-chicf of the British forts ani 
settlements on the Cold Coast of 
whence he bad arrived the preceding day 
after an absence of 27 years. 


At Ramsgate, Mrs. Hodges, wife of M: 
John H, 62. 
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LANCASHIRE, 

The new f «2 church, building at Li 
pool, at the expense of the parish, is to Cost 
33,0001. 

The Magistrates of Liverpco! e | 
several shopkeepers in the penalty o; 5 
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Retaining also in them full vigour, thos, 


kind aflections of the heart, which gave birt! 
to the most cstimable moral qualities, an? 
secured the faithful attachment of his friends, 
he passed through along and serene old age, 
experiencing little but its comforts and jt 
honours, and habitually thankful for the bles 
sings with which Providence bad indulge 
him. 

At Liverpool, Mr. John Banks, 41.—Ellen, 
wite of Mr. Bannerman, 43. 

At Wigan, Mr. Rich. Fairbrother. 

At W wvertiee, Elizabeth, wife of the Rey 
R. H. Roughsedge, rector of Liverpool. 

At Warrington, Mr. Jas. Milnes, 47. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Very ear'y in the morming of the 2gth « 
June, the great bobbin lace manufactory ot 
Mr. Heathcote at Loughborough, was beset 
by about 100 men armed with blunderbusse 

One of the six watchmen by whom the place 
was guarded, snapped his pistol at them an 
was immediately shot through the neck; the 
ball is however extracted, and he is consi- 
dered out of danger. ‘They then secured the 
remainder of the watch men, and compelled 
who were at work in the factory to 
lic down whilst they destroyed most ef the 


Six FRET 


} ] "1 "7 . "te } { 
valuable machines, andabout 1000/. worthot 
lace working thereon ; the whole of the da- | 


mage is estiinated at 15,000/, This work of 
destruction occupied about two hours, and 
when finished they were distinetly heard tc 
call their muster roll over to the amount of 
101, and then dispersed secretly and quiet 
to theirhomes. A reward of 500 guineas 1s 
offered in the London Gazerte, for the dis- 
covery of the oficnders. 

‘A. meeting of gentlemen counected witl 
the hosiery business, took place recently a 
Leicester, for the purpose of ascertaining th: 
number of persons out of employ in tha 
town and its vicinity, and of considering the 
best means to be adopted tor alleviating the 
Sietresses. A similar meeting was held a 
we ickley, when the more o tie part of 

nhabitants acreed to lend a certain sum 6! 
namie for the purpose of buying materials, 
vc. to be worked up by each person out of 
employ, limiting the quantity of work to the 
number of each individual's family 5 acom- 
mittee was appointed to take the manage- 
ment, and to dispose of the : oods when ma- 
nufactured, which, we understand, it wa 

reed should not be sold under prime « ct 
The parish guarantee the subscribers against 
all loss, and also the payment of interes! 

he sums advanced. 

Birth.) At Lowesby Hall, the lady of Sit 
Fowke, bart. of a daushter. 

Varried.]) At Loughborough, Mr. The: 
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4 1s16.] 
) Rey. Edw. Vardy, rector of Yelvertoft, Nor- 
} champtonshire. 
b = pted.] At Cossington, Mrs. Fisher, wife of 
» Rev. Mr. F. rector ot Holcot and Dod- 
of 


it Ashby de la Zouch, | 


Lincoln-—Monmonth— Nor folk— 


Mr Saml. Clarke, 


rny years a zealous miiuster in the Metho- 


tc rawr ss. 
atc osby, Irs. Allen, wife of Mr. A. o 
Bu ill’ 5 ii , ee 


¢ 


At Barrow upon Soar, Susan, eldest daugh- 


f Thos. Stone, esq. 
.\t Leicester, Henry Wa 
At Somerby, 
‘ag and Hounds Inn. 
At Market Bosworth, 
ne of the ch tef constables for the hundred « 
Sparkenhoe, 59. 


\t Charley Old Hall, Mr. W. Heggs, 67. 


2 


tchorn, gent. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Phe parishioners of Navenby have enterc 
into a handsome subscription, 
pose of erecting a national school, 
education o: the 

thers. The building 
by the Dean und Chapter of Linc 
re the lords of the manor. 

Birth.} 


Mr. John Burton, sen. of the 


Jos. Moxon, Stipe 
»f 


i 
tor the pur- 
for the 
children of the poor and 
ground has been given 
‘oln, who 


At Gipple, near Grantham, the 


lady of SirJohn H. Thorold, bart. of a son 


ind heir, 
At Bracebridge, the 
Penrose, ot a son. 
Married. | 
iork, to Helen, second 
Caley, esq. of Upphall. 
At Burgh, the Rev. J. Morley, 
Vrs. Ashlin. 


Died.| At Euston, Mrs. Welch, aunt of 


¢ Rev. G. Batem: in, 63. 
At Uleeby, Mr. J. Kllerby, schoolmaster 


lady of the Rev. J, 


At Carlton, Mr. A. Dale, of 
daughter of Sami. 


of Hull, to 


\t Gainsborough, Capt. Rob. Tankersley, 


\irs. Martin, 82. 


Ss. Aust} In, esq a magis 


Moggridge, esq. 20. 


(the brig Manchester, London trader, 65— 


At North Muskham, Mr. Wm. Atkin, 92 

He was borne to the grave by four grandsons 

id two nephews. 3 
b "At Grimey, Mr. Alderman iain 67 
At Boston, Dorothy, wite of Capt. Kidall, 
| t Spalding, 64 —Mrs. Susannah Dickesion, 

VO, 

: At Stamford, Mrs. Dewar, wife of Mr. D, 
; Auctioneer, ——. Mrs. Granger. 

j At Horncastle, Mrs. Carr, 97. 

& At Louth, Mr. Isaac Chapman, many 
Years of the Reindeer [nn, 

‘ - _ MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

2uth.| At Robertstone, Lady Wm. Somer- 

“'s Ul d SON, 

Mai ved.) At Shire Newton, Mr. Nath. 
om  aitian !, jun. banker, of Eve sham, to Anne, 
ig “0 ly ‘auzhbter of R, S. Harford, esq. of Ebbw 

Tita 


-J| At Part. y- _ near Grosmont, 
. ate for the county. 
: \t Llanrumney, Sar th, ‘dae child of John 


John Huds¢ 


DP 
7” 
ww 


Northampton. 


NORFOLK. 

Mr. Coke's annual sheep-shearing, held at 
Holkham on the 1st of July, and the two fol- 
attended as usual by a nu- 
merous and distinguished company of agu- 
cultists, 

Married.) At Norwich, TT. Seppings, esq. 
of Soham, Cambridgeshire, to Miss Squire, 
eldest daughter of Edw. S. esq.--Lieut. W. 
B. Chamberlin, 8. N. to Miss C. Barham. 

At Lynn, Stephen Parlett, esq. to Miss 
Nurse. 

Pied.) At B arfoid, Rac! ich, 
ter of Wim, Allen, gent. 

AtSwaffham, Mrs. Ann Watts, 
Mr VN . of Ashill. 
kKi:zabeth, relict of Mr. 


lowing days, vas 


second daugh- 


relict of 
the Rev. 

At Nesthwold, 
Edw, Slade, 72. 

At C ISLESSY,y Mr. Rob. Fox, 84. 

At Reepham, Edm, Bartell, ger 
wich, 73, 

At Lynn, Mrs. Hall. 

At Norwich, Mr. John Reynolds, 7 1.—Mr. 
sexton of St. Benedict’s, 49. 
—liannah, wife of the Rev. Rich. Day, 72. 
—- Mr. John Earl, 45.—Charlotte, second 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Booth, bookseller, 16. 

At Yarmouth, within afew days of each 
other, Elizabeth and Loutsa, daughters of 
Edm. Preston, esq.—Martha, wife of John 
Fisher, esq. 70. 


it. of Nor- 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Births.] At Fawsley, the lady of Sir Chas. 
Knightley, bart. of a daughter. 

At Kirby Hall, Lady Georgiana C. Finch 

[latton, of a daughter. 
Married.) At Northampton, Justiman, 
eldest son of T. Alston, esq. of Odell Castle, 
Beds, to Mary, only daughter of Lieut.-gen. 
Kerr. 

At Raunds, the Rev. W. 
of Brigstock-cum-Stanion, to 
daughter of the late Edw. Manning, 
ast Haddon. 

At Brampton, the Rev. Henry Palmer, 
youngest son of Sir John P. bart. to Kliza- 
beth, voungest daughter of the Rev. 5S. Hey- 
rick, rector of Brampton. 

At Wellingborough, Mr. George Messiter, 
solicitor, of Frome, Somerset, to Marian, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. G. P. Ma- 
lim, rector of Harpole, and vicar of Higham 
Ferrers, in this county. 

Died.| At Paulers) ury, Mr, Edm, Carey, 
in his $1st year, surviving his second wife 
only fifteen Jays, (who was in her 83d year.) 
Forty-eight years Mr. C. regularly and faith- 
fully discharged the duties of schoolmaster 
and clerk in the above parish. His memory 
will be long perpetuated in the hearts of those 
who knew him, not only as being father of 
the celebrated Dr. W. Carey, professor of the 
oriental languages, an@ resident at Seram- 
pore, but as one of those unassuming chris- 
tians whose only ambition is to pass through 
life unnoticed in some humble sphere. 


H. Neale, curate 
Ann, only 
esq. Of 
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Cound, and formerly of St. John’s College 


Oxford 
At Brandw Mrs. ‘lurver, $5. 
At Atcham, Mr. J. Farnall, 62 
At stcham, ivir. £. Farnmdll, Ou. 
\t Ash, Humphrey Gregory, esq. $2. 


“"¥ 





\t Oswestry, Mrs. Birch, wife of Edw. B, i 


q. 69. 
t Bridgnorth, Mr. Goodwin Lloyd. 
At Downton, Mrs. Pitchford, wite of the 


Rev. Rich, P. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

\ few weeks since, says the Taunton 
Courter, we announced the baptism, by im- 
nicrsion, of two respectable clergymen, the 
Rev. Mr. Snow and the Rev. Mr. Bevan, 
who, from conscientious motives, have lately 
resigned their connection with the establish- 
tchurch. We have now to notice, that on 
two of their colleagues, who 
have also resigned valuable preferments, the 
Rev. George Baring, and the Rev. Mr. Evans, 
with ———- Grange, esq. were baptized by the 
hev. Mr. Bevan, at the Octagon Chapel, 
‘Vaunton, which has been purchased for their 
accommodation, 

Birth.| At Taunton, the lady of Sir Chas, 
Chalmers. bart. of a son and herr. 

Marrted.| At Bridgwater, Edw. Palmer, 
esq. late of ‘Tunbridge Wells, to Martha, 
daughter of the late S, L. Crossman, esq. of 

pp, in this county. 
At Bath, Henry Arnold, esq. to Anne, se- 


the J4th ult. 


I. 
Ss Tha 


cond daug! ter of the late Rob. Dyer, « q.— 
Rev. Edw. Mangin, to Miss Nangreave, only 


child of the late Licut.-col. N. of the K.1.C. 


aunton, S. Scroggs, esq. late hutenant- 

of the 55d regiment, to Sybil, only 
ushter of the late Col, Daunsey, of the 5ath 
rt mcnt. 

At Bristol, Dr. Proutt, to Miss Debeil. 

At Clifton, Thos. C. Strode, esq. to Mrs. 
Vassal, relict ot Colonel V. who fell at the 
head of the 38th regiment at Monte Video. 

Died.| At Bath, Joanna, youngest daugb- 
ter of the late W. Helyar, esq. of Coker 
Court, in this county.——Mrs. Littler, wite of 
—— 1, esg.—Charlotte, caughter of Col. 
Grey.—The Rev. Thos. Webster, D.D. ot 
the established church of Scotland, 85.—W. 
Vincent, esq. surgeon, formerly of Sheerness. 
late of South Wraxall, 
Wilis,—Jas. Margerum, esq. 71.—The lady 


_ stepil. lies, esq 


of Chas. Bythesea, esq. of lVrowbridge. 
At Charlton Mackarell, Ben}. Woodward, 
late of Weymouth, 66. 
At East Bicnt, Mrs. Susanna Yeatman, 
ter of the Rev. John Y. vicar of that pa- 


\t Bridge-house, Barrington, John Eason, 
ne the confidential steward of E. b. 
1? rer ‘. ean 
< ees Aite & ie | 

At Barleywood, Mrs. Eliz, More, sister ol 
} ’ 
the celebrated Mrs. Hannah M. 77. 


At Clifton, John Freer, esq. 71. 
At Weston, near Bath, in consequence 0! 
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ie rupture of ab! ood- -vessel, Mr. W, seni 


rove, ait sspectable actor, late of Drury-lan 


heatre. 

At — Capt. Rob. Gilbert, 
BMrs, Mary - Jacobs, mother of Isaac J. esq. 
ia few di iyS a trerward S, at W eston- 
<uper-Mare, Mary, Wiie of the same gen- 
eman, 51.—At the Clifton hotel, Mr.Wm. 


BS Mangeon. 


P "ys 
Seni. / . gua 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

On the 23d of July, the corner-stone of 
he North Staffordshire Infirmary, near 
hosel was laid with the usual masonic 
-eremonies, by Sir J. E. Heathcote. ‘The 


& 


f uilding is already proceeded i in as far asthe 


f base ment story, and is to be covered in by 


e 15th of November next, 

The magnificent stone portico at Fisher- 
wick House, near Lichfie!d, for which 10001. 
was bid some time ago, fon the new church 


‘at Birmingham, was sold at the late sale of 


” 


eh ie She 


i AE 


materials to the architect of the Lord Vis- 
count Anson, for 32!. This was one of 
the noblest and largest mansions in the Bri- 
sh empire, having been built little more 
han a quarter of a century back, without 
reference to expense 3 and such was the firm- 
ness of the fabric, that the destruction of 
he building has been the almost entire de- 
truction of the material itself. “The park 
nd pleasure grounds, water, garden, &c. 

100 acres) now entire, with its immense 

ut-buildings, form a site of unequalled 

auty. 

farried.| At Stoke-upon-Trent, 
ydin, esq. to Miss Wright. 

Died.| At Maple Hayes, Caroline, second 
aughter of John Atkinson, esq. 16. 

At Lichfield, Mrs. Madan, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. M. and daughter of the late Wm. 
Inge, esq. Of Thorpe Constantine, 45. 

At Wolverhampton, Mrs. Mary High- 


sp14 ows 


7. £¢* 
At Walsall, Mrs. Spurrier, wife of Thos.S. 
SF Se 2, 


\t Hanley, Dav 


John 


. Wilson, gent. 58. 


\t Newcastle, Rob. Robison, esq. 65.— 


ohn Griffiths 
a 89. 

t Oakley Hall, William, second son ot 
Sir John Chetwode, bart. M. P. 26. 

At Stafford, Mr. Thos. Chapman, of the 

albot lan, 43.—Mrs. Sarah Hutchinson, 

it Huntley Hall, Frances, relict of John 

Maye Ny esq. 

At Portway Hall, Dan. Johnson, 59. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.} At Ipswich, 
ricius, to Miss Jane Mann. 

The Rev. Wm. Kirbv, of Burnham, to 
Miss Rodwell, of Bayiham. 

Died.) At Melford, Mr. Thos, Meeking, 
45, 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Sarah Byles, 67.—Mrs. 
Aldrich, relict of John A. esq. of Stowmar- 
ket, 68.—Mrs. Spooner, wife of John S. 
sq. banker, 66.—Mr. Walter Wade, 89, 


, the oldest inhabitant and bur- 


Lieut. GS. ie Fa- 


Stufordshire——Sujjolk—Survey—Sussex—Warwick. 85 


\t Norton, Mr. Thos. Shipp, 80. 

At Letheringham Abbey, Mrs, Catchpole, 
$3. 

At By Cy 


John Wythe, esq. one of th 


senior aldermen of the corporation, 65, 


SURREY.: 

Verried.| At Streatham, John Wansey, 
jun. esq. of Camberwell, to Emma, eldest 
daughter ot Thos. Davy, esq. of Balham Hill. 

At Clapham, ‘Thos. Foster Barham, esq. 
to Sarah, second daughter of the late Fras. 
Garratt, esq. 

\t Petcham, Dr.Sherson, of Bridge House, 
to Miss Fisher r, daughter of Rich. F, esq. of 
Reading, 

Died} At Weybridge, Mana, wife of 
Osb. Barwell, esq. 

At Morden Hall, Sir Roh. Burnett, 76. 

At Richmond, Delicia, daughter of G. Le 
pipre, esq. of Hounslow. 

At Dorking, Mrs. Bunyon, 64, 

At Battersea, Mrs. Miills, 80 

At Brixton, Mr. Henry Garden, late pur- 
ser of the Marquis Camden East Indiaman, 
44, 

At Camberwell, Mrs. Sherer, widow of 
Join S. esq. 63 

At Le atherhe: ad, Jas, 
Arundel-street, 


Sykes, jun. esq. of 
London, * - 

SUSSEX. 

Married.] At Brighton, Rey. Rich. 
Pillans, to Mary Ann, second daughter of 
the late J. Worthy, esq. 

Died.) At East Grinstead, the Rev. J. 
Brett, rector of Grimston, Norfolk, and Mar- 
ston, Kent, 74. 

At Scotney Castle, Lamberhurst, Edw. 
Hussey, esq. an acting magistrate for this 
county and Kent, 66, In a paroxysm of 
mental derangement he put an end to his 
life with a blunderbuss, 

At Hastings, Henry Byne, esq. of Car- 
shalion, Surrey, 70.—Mademoise!le Victoria 
Ruffo, daughter of Prince Custilcicala, the 
Neapolitan ambassador. 

At Brighton, Swan Downer, esq. Among 
his many charitable bequests 1s one of 7,0001. 
for clothing, &c. acertain number of aged 
persons, inhabitants of Brighton, his native 

mv; 5,000/. to a school for the instruc- 
tion of poor children; to the Soctety for the 
Discharge of Sma! Debts, to the Indigent 
ot ind, to the Philanthropic Society, to the 

{nstitution for Educating the Deat and Dumb, 

oool. each. He hasalso left a consider- 
“ble sum for charitable purposes, to be dis~ 
posed of at the discretion of his executors, 
who have the power to establish a life-boat 
at Brighton, if they should think it expe- 
qaient, 

WAKWICKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Coventry, E. Bourne, M.D 
to Miss Benn. 

At Stratford, John Wollaston, esq. of 
Bishop’s Castle, to Miss Davis, only daugh- 
ter of J. D. esq. 

At Rugby, the Rev. J Smith, curate o! 
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‘ +] * ( | metry ‘ AHN elds ~¢ ai | }y mister of the societv of Unitarian Dissenters 
\ ’ . ‘ bibl, ‘ a’ i i a 
he te RK Dr. Gilbee, rector of at Marshfield, 67. 


\ sean’ \t Edington, Mary, wife ofthe Rev. Wm, 


< At Birt > Mr.W_m.Grav,. to Fann Roots, munis 





Rich. Beach, « Atthe Rocke. the Rev. Dav. Davies. 


ier of that parish, and vicar of 77 
Mie ' roftbe late Jas. Rann,esq. Woodford aml Wilsford. . — .? 
: is dy W At Calne, Mrs. Webb, relict of Gwillim : 
> At Ast Wm. 2 ton, ¢ of Cam; W. esq. | 
Miizabeth, third daughter of the lar VORCESTERSHIRE. 
r las Yat esq. ot Bordesley. Messrs. Chamberlains of Worcester are 
) ) At Lor liouse, near War- ens ige { in making on extensive service of , 
wick, Osborne Sta t, esq. of London. English porcelain for the Princess Charlotte, ; 
m, Mis. Willetts, relict of with painted ornaments, pourtraying a com- 
| Reni. W. late of Wednesbury Forge, 72.— plete outline of natural history. 
Phomas cond sonef Mr, Sam. Parkes, 39. Vurried.} At Cradley, Mr. Boddington 
—Mrs. Sin 1. $1.—Mrs. Bindley, 75.— of Dudley, to Mrs. Townsend. 
Phos. Elwell, 67. Died.) At Henwrick, Lady Wray, relict | 
' Mrdineton Hall, Mrs. Holden, wife of Sir W.U. Wray, bart. : 
fr Humoh. H. 71. At Droitwich, Mr. Williams. 
: ee \t Witherley, Wm. Ehorall, jun, esq. © At Worcest< ry Mrs. Gl VT, wife of Jos. G, 
( fA toy esq.—John, last surviving son of William | 
' . } At Barston, Mrs. Barber, wife of Edw. B. Saunders, esq. solicitor, 12.-—Mr. Richard | 
; *' nae Tyler, 77.— Mr. Rob. Mears, 56. 
‘ t At Winson Green, near Birmingham, At Wollas Hall, Pershore, C. Hanford, esq. , 
, At Church Eaton, Marv Ann, eldest dauch- At Malvern, Wm. Frankland, esq. second | 
: i ter ofthe Rev. Wm. Bird. , on of the late Admiral Sir Thos. F. bart.— 
: Ve A+ Warwick, Mrs. Dormer, relict cf Jas. He was member for Thirsk in several suc- | 


) D. esa cessive Parliaments, a Fellow of All-Souls 


: y At Coventry. Sarah, only dauehter ofJohn College, his Majesty’s Attorney-General in 
4 i | est - —Mis. Hodzes, second dauch- the Isle of Man, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
: ter of th te Rev. Vhos. Lucas, vicar of North York regiment of militia, and for- 
c worth, 69. merly one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
: WEST? ELAN?) Admiralty. 


rs 0, At Appleby. the Rey. William YORKSHIRE, 


: i Phillips, vicur of that parish, formerly vicar The followin2 remarks and deductions on 
‘ of Bardt X Cwmdu, Brecon, ¢ >. the subject of the present distresses of the 


™ At Cliburn, Mr. H. Coulson, 64 years Country, extracted from the Leeds IJntelli- 
rr elerk of that parnsh, 8§ cencer, deserve the most serious attention of 





At Temple Sowerby, Mr. John Davidson, al! classes of the community : 

: ; te of the New Inn? The present general, though, we trust, § 
‘ | | At Long Marton, Mr. Wm. Parker, 63. temporary distress, has with great justice 
: At Coiby, Mr. Thos. Hanson been attributed mainly to the too rapid in- 
: . At Crackenthorpe, Mr. Rowland Walton, Crease in population during the last twenty 
y | WILTSHIRE. years. ‘There are mere hands than work; 
3 A : ti lection for Wetton Basset was and the consequence ts, that the surplus ts 
the severest struggle of the kind ever expe- thrown into beggary, or upon the parish. 
* 7) 5 rienced at that place. The poll was kept During the war almost all the trade of the 
. ti open three davs, and at the conclusion the World was in our hands ; and the war con- 
votes were, for Mr. Money, 118, and fur tinued so long, that the abundance of: wages, 
i \Ir. Horace Twiss 1138. and in consequence that of food, produced its 
i | \t Salisburv, Mr. Thomas invariable effect, an extensive increase of 

i Cundy, jun. of Pimlico, to Arabella, only population, perhaps to the amount of seven 

. daughter of John Fishlake, esq—Captain bundred thousand labourers, who would 

ay Lewis Hole, R. N. to Miss Butler. never have had existence, or would never 
‘ D \t Salisbury, Mr. Geo. Turner,— have arrived at maturity, but for the war. 


i. bi Mir. Henry obs, a German Jew, 40 vears This redundant population found, in a great 
ty, S4 measure, full employment, while the extra- 
a \t Laversteck, Wm. John, third son of ordinary situation in which the country was 
s Dan. Eyre, esq. of Sa urV. placed continued. With a return to peace, 
=: hi At Stratford St. Anthony, Sarah, third We have made a return to the old state of 
rot the Rev. Mr. Stockwell, 10. things. ‘Though we have still more trade 
| | an {| more wealth, theretore, than we had 25 
. ldest tenant of the Marqguts of Bath, 105. years ago, we have a still greater proportional 
: At Stratiord, near Salisbury, Maria, eldest increase of hands to employ, and mouths to 
thter of Mr. B. Scard, 21, feed. The only remedies will be, a decrease 

- \t Winkfield Green, near Salisbury, the of population by emigration, an extension of 
Key. David Evans, upwards of 40 years mi- trade by means of machinery and other im- 
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ovements, and the most attentive economy, 
t onl y in the state, but amongst indivi- 
iyals, amongst the rich, who must lay out 
ret surplus wealth in the purchase of Bri- 
tich manufactures, insteac d of : squani lering it 
on expensive and ostentatious foreign cCOm- 
iailici >: and, amongst the Pp yor themselves, 
ho must be conte nt to make their reduced 


V iil 


inings answer their purposes until a change 


Call i) 
for the » better shall occur, by reducing their 
expenditure on clothing, ti ‘ppling, furniture, 


and every article of luxury or finery. 

The present distress will necessarily con- 
‘nue till the following pericds:—1. It will 
in Agriculture, till the Landlords, 
having in vain tried to let their lands at thei 
aresent rents, and having in many Cases 
farmed them themselves, find that the pre- 
annot be afforded, and that it has 
general 


sent rents C 
become necessary to diminish the 
rental of the kingdom one third, 

9, It will continue in Commerce, till the 
immense stock accumulated during the war, 
an eee upon the glutted market abroad, 
hall be consumed or spoiled, upon which 
the former peace Cemand will revive, a de- 
mand moderate and cerain. The warcom- 
merce will perhaps never return, and we 


our imports and exports, But the large ca- 
ital of this country, our niachinery, 
above all, perhaps the industry and ingenuity 
of our workmen, will always render us a 
trading country, the first country in_ the 
world, but not as hitherto the on/y Country. 

. It will continue in Navigation, till our 
lips are sold at half their price to 
Holland or America, or have rotted. This 
must happ have more vehicles than 
goods to Carry. 

Ir will continue in Retail Trade, till the 
condition of the consumers becomes im- 
proved, till landholders become certain of 
their rents, till farmers have money to spend, 

n¢ til merchants and manufacturers have 
sme return from their stocks, — 

5. It will continue with the Poor and La- 
oouring Classes, till the surplus population 
shall have dis« harged themselves by emigra- 
tonorother means, and till the return of the 
tecular demands of. the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the trader, and the improving 
‘armer shall re-open the usual sources of 
emMpi oyment 
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ana 


‘ 
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én, as we 


W ith the single exception of removing 
Ss, pensions, &c. neither Prince nor Par- 

men t can hasten any of these periods by a 

sled ay. All they can effect is, not to in- 

: “apt the relief by impeding the progress of 

‘he natural remedies. 

Surthj At York, the lady of the Hon, 

‘4jci-Gen, Bosyille of a daughter, 

. reed.} At Eland, Fras. B. Hacker, 

“4: Of Moor Hall, Warwick, to Miss Hor- 

‘Ch, Oaly daughter of Thos. H. esq. of Hour- 
» Near Halifax, 

‘At Skelton, near York, the Rev. Jolin 


ore 


24772 


‘ 


Wales. S7 


Heslop, to Miss Smith, only daughter of 
Wm. S. esq of Cottingham. 

At Pontefract, Mr. T. Oxley, an alderman 
of that town, to Miss Swaby. 

At AddJe, Peter Taylor, esq. of Belfield, 
Westmoreland, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Wm. Lewthwaite, esq. of Whitehaven. 

At Ripon, Mr. J. M. Bowman, surgeon, to 
Miss Pearson, daughter of the late Alderman 
P, banker, 

At York, the Rev. G. S. Weidemann of 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, to Miss Lever, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr, John L. 
of Manchester. 

Died.} At Brantingh 
esq. 60. 

At Farnley Hall, near Leeds, Sarah, last 
surviving duughter of Edw. Armitage, esq. 

At Ripen, Mr. Alderman Ewbank. 

At Beverley, Wm. Hail, esq. an alderman 
of that town, 67. 

At Gisburne Park, the lady cf Lord Ribbles- 
dale, 43. She has left issue two daughters, 
Catherine and Adelaide, and one son, the 
Hon. Thomas Lister, lieutenant-colonel of 
the Craven Legion. 

At Bramley Hill Top, the Rev. N. Holmes, 
minister of Bramhope and Weston, near 
Otley and of Farnley, near Leeds, 

At Startforth, the Rev. Mr, Harrison, 
vicar of that place, and of St. Bees, Cum- 
berland, 77. 

At Woodhouse Place, Harry Wormald, 
esq. second son of the late John W. esq. of 
Leeds 

At Bradford, the Rev, John Crosse, 
wards of 30 years vicar of that place. 

At Doncaster, Mrs, Ostliff, 83.——-Mr,. John 
Stannell, many years sergeant at maceto the 
corporation, 68.—Rich. Tyas, esq. late of the 
Stock Exchange, London, 69.—Mrs. Buck, 
relictof Sam. B. esq. many years recorder of 
Leeds, and sister to Rich, Ellison, esq. M. P, 
for Lincoln. 

At Halifax, Mrs, Stratton, relict of Thos. 
S. re | 
At Horton, Mr. John Dial, 87. He was 
many years mathematical master at Balm- 
borough Castle, and taught moore navigators 
than any other man in the north of England, 

At Leeds, Mrs. Brackin, relict of Rich. B. 
esq. of Halifax, 74. 

At Hipperholme, Richard, younger son of 
the Rev. Rich. Hudson, 26. 

At York, Mrs. Hicks, widow of Mr. John 
H. apothecary, 79.—Mr. Joseph Fryer, 
proctor, 52 


am, Isaac Broadley, 


up- 


WALES, 


The first stone of the column to be erectec! 
in honour of the Marquis of Anglesea, was 
luidon the 18th of June, being the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Wat erloo, on the summi 
of Craigy Dinas, an eminence situated on the 
banks ot the river Menai. 

Died.] At Barmouth, Roger Edwards, esq 
captain in the marines, 
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Carmarthen, 


Near Leith Fort, the wife of Jolin Clark, At Clonbrock, Lady Clonbrock, daugitter 

| trumpeter in the Artillery Drivers, of of the late Lord Wallscourt. 

Ce SC BRITISH COLONIES. 

Died.} At Coates House, near Edinburgh, Died.| At the Cape of Good Hope, Major 
ic H \ilag Maconochie, of Mesdow- gen. Joseph Baird, brother of Sir David B. 
mank, « of the Senators of the Cellece of 58. He married a sisicr of Lord Riversdale 
Justice, ¢ f the Lords Commissioners of who survives him. 

lary Lord Commissioner of the Jury At Halifax, Nove Scotia, John Westma- 
, and Vice-President of the Royal S Cott, esq. captain in tie Royal Staff Corps, 
ety and brother to the eminent statuary of tha 

\t Edinburgh, George Wilson, esa. an name. He died in consequence of wounds 

nent barrister, who for many years at- received while visiting the gariison guards 

led the Norfolk circuit. ea! e morning, from two men wuon 

\t Inverary, Sir Alex. Macdonald Lock- he met carrying articles ich ! specter 
irt. of Lee and Carnwath, bart. to have been stole 

IRCLAND. ABROAD, 
.| At Cork, Lady Forbes, of a Died.} At Malta, whither Fe had cone 
htei for the recovery of his health, Gen, Thos 

Varried.| At Innishannon, Cork, the Murray. 

Ll. St. Leger, only son of Viscount .t Pisa, Chas.Ord, esq. brother of Wr.0 

iile, to Lady Charlotte E. Bernard. esq. M. P. for Morpeth. 
laughter of the Earl of Bandon, t Nice, Rob. Curteis Mascall, esq. 0 

in Dublin, Professor von Feinagle, to Mr P irsh, Sus 21, 
widow of Hugh G. esq.—Geo. Rich, At Bourdeaux, Sir John Hunter, Britis 
1 so! Sir Chas. R. bart. and consul-general at Madrid, « is return from 

tT r of t household to the lord Spain for the recovery of his fealth. 
) 
— Se 
COMMERCIAL REPORT 

tH mimercia: transactions of the last month are without any strong feature either ol 

pression or improvement. The supply of all articles of merchandize is ample, not 

dant; and the demand ts general, without being extensive. The continued prevalent 

un that has pervaded not only this country but the creater part of Europe, has tenJed & 

Xi ery Seiera. interest, as J! ely to occas very exten iy >dem Li 4 vi bs 
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S¢ rLAND. 


At Fleurs, near Kelso, the Du 


ch, of ason. 


lieutenant. to C itherine, eldest daughter 
the late D sa 


: ' . 
> 54. ana Niece 
thie Karl of krran ind tre Mar jUls Oi «ih 


“se 


At Doneraile, Jones Stawell, esq. to Lad 
rlotte St. Leger, cldest daughter of Vis. 


Died \: Dublin, Lady Martha Saur. 


lers, sister to the Earl of Aldborough.—$§ 
Rob. Staples, bart. of Dunmore, 75. 

At New Abbev, Kildare, Lieut.-zen. Rot 
brereton, Who v enga red in active Servic: 
evel the » last Campaigns of the 


,mrerican War till 1807. 
At Comber, Mr. James Riddle, in th 
102d year of his age, leaving behind him 


near 70 children, grand and great-grand. 
children. In the year 1730 he was proprie. 


at Comber, and continued a respectabl: 
linen-draper and bleacher for more than 5¢ 
vears, [le] ssed his mental powers t 
the last, and without seeming to suffer pain 

In the parish of Donaghmore, Patrick 
Fitzgerald, aged 107. He retained all hi 


1 . , = smasiteio at ‘ 
nental and corporeal ficulties till the last, 
His wife, who died about two years ago, at 

‘ } > O07 ; ’ ‘y) 
tained the age o a 


At Cork, Sir Fenton Aylmer, bart. of Do. 
nedon Castle, co. Kildare 

At Caherily, co. Limerick, Mary Punch, 
106. 
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bwhereby confidence will be restored, and 
of agriculture, Manufactures, anc d commerce. 
i duce of the revenue up to the 


: doubts of the capability of ie country (9 support 
‘statement for four years will tend to P! ce the question in am 


Commercial Report 


again become general, an 
F mercial operations ; ae as the season is not y 
i i on ofan abundant and 
1 


4 
’ 


favourable harvest, we 
fering by the baneful effects which an extend 
Whilst several branches of our manufactures have 


stock of goods has been gradually diminishing, so as short; 
again dittused throu: 


5th of last month with the precedine 


auc 


se itself througly every branch of com- 
t so far advanced as to preclade the expecta- 
hope the public may be prevented from suf- 
! commercial speculation is sure to produce. 
been partially suspended, the excess o% 


to require a new demand, 
h all the varicus operations 
A comparative annual statement of the pro- 
year, bas given rise to 
the following c 
> favourable point of view. 


its credit ; but 


omparative 


EE RO ore 


A Statement of the Produce of the Nevenve, and an Account of the 
ments into the Excheguer for the (ust Pour Yeurs, ending, 
! July 5, 1314. 


July 5, 1813. 


4 


Pay- 


July 5, ts. 


July 3, 1816. 


Customs .« e« « 9,689,232 9,640,990 12,193,768 9,821,998 
Excise ° . . . 92,065,529 94,130,- tvO 25,17¢ 4 O08 25,343,872 
Stamps. + «+ « 5,168,942 95,475,872 3,523,906 6,223,843 
Post Office. . - 1,378,060 1,404,000 1.567.000 1,472,000 
Assessed Taxes . 6,022,227 6,470,390 6,289,026 6,020,302 


13,065,436 


Property Tax . . 
1,162,562 


Land Taxes . . 
Miscellaneous. . 


14,327,127 
1, 


24,374,133 
1,129,098 


14,226,442 


100 ,342 1,087,226 











415,936 406,356 345,452 371,850 
£58,967 ,864 62,956,097 67,103,791 64,567,533 


From this table it appears that the produce of the year ending the 5th ult. upona comp2- 
rison with the same period in 1815, is lessened about 2,800,000/, but exceeds the produce of 


Lae 





-_———— 


the year 1813, by 5,599,660/. and that of 1814 by 1,611,236/. 


nee + ee 





BANKRUPIS 


FROM JUNE 22, TO JULY 22, 


here the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, h 
The Solicitors’ 


une place as the bankruovt. 


sapien A. & D. Cunningham, Winchester street, 


rchants (Kearsey and Spurs, Rishopsgate 


street 

Ainge [. Wilmington, Kent, baker (Benton, South 
wark 

Antram J.Southampton, butcher (Marett 


Armstrons J. Addle street, Aldermanbury, deale’ 
(Chapman & Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle 
Arcoid G. Broughton, manufacturer (Edge, Man- 
chester 

Arnold W. J. Great Tower street, 
(Druce & Son, Billiter square 

Aspipal J. & J. Liverpool, bankers 
Wheeler 

Balding W. Grainthorpe, 


Boston 


(Avison & 


beast jobber (fuxford, 


Darrow Jd J Haigh, Mold-green, merchants (Al- 
lison, Hudderstield 
Barwick J. Bury St. Edmunds, builder (Bromley 
Batten J, Bath, laceman (Seymour 
Bayfield B. Mark lane, spirit broker (Burnley, 
Walvrool 
Pevumont G Crowle, Lincoln», woollen draper 
(Capes, Epworth : 
-N. Boreham Park, Herts, hay jobber (Eade 
& Haw s, Hitchin 
F nuley I. Bay ‘'¥, potter (Dents Stone 
tishop §, ¢ hester, coachmaker, (Hunt, Surrey 
ef 
I . F. B. Torkington, calico printer (EFarrop, 
raG. jun. Bermondsey street, butcher 
tr W. Hanley, potter (Wilson, Newcastle 
Ly 
x t 
HLY Mac.—-No. 31 


wine_merchant_ 


INCLUSIVE. 


ge must be understoot to reside at the 
names are between Parentheses. 


soulton W. jun. Gloucester, srocer (Griffith & Co. 

Bradbury J. Chatham, cabinet maker (Nelson, 
Essex street 

Buckley W. Farnley, York, manufacturer  (Eig- 
moor, Scot’s yard, Cannon street 

Butler (1. Leamington Priors, butcher (Greenway, 
Warwick 

Butt J. Warminster, grocer (Butt, Salisbury 

Batt W. Shepton Mallet, woolstapler (Higgins 

Caldas J. V. Great Winchester street, merchant 
(Swain & Co. Frederick's place 

Calvart A. Sydenham, ship owner (Masterman, Old 
broad street 

Capewell T. Uttoxeter, crocer (Flin 

Carpenter J. & J. P. Wellington, bank ers (Daniel, 
Bristol 

Carter J. West Rennard, Somerset, jobber (Fvered, 
Shepton Mallet 

Carve!ly J. Willingham, Cambridge, 
coc ke ° Cambrid ze 

Cattel S. Daventry, carpenter (Lang!olyGr 
square 

Chandler W. 

Clark R.St. Mary hill, ship broke: 
Great Winchester street 

Cole D. Wolverhampton, currier (Price 

Cole 2. Great Yarmouth, linen draper 
Deacon, Norwich 

Cooke J. Coxhoe, Dur! banker (Laws, Sun 
derland 


dealer (Pea 
ay’s Inn 
Birminghawn, grocer (Mole 


(Atcheson, 


(Boyce & 


Cradocke J. Downing g@treet, picture deaicr «Rigby 
Golden r 
Craven J. Heaton. and YT. Craven, Otlev, York, 
worsted spinuel Crosiey, Bradiord 
YT \ 
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4 ve R Liverpoo nel ‘Nburrow 

Dalrymple J. Liverpool, corn merchant (Rosser & 
Bulmer 

Davies W. Argoed, Monmouth, dealer (Franhis, 
Bristol 

Daws W. Ulverston, trommonger (Dickinson 

Dawson G. Redecross squarc, merchant (Alling- 
ham, St. John’s square 

Dimond J. Bath, perfumer (Ermpson 

Durham S. Harlow, Essex, innkeeper (Fielder & 
Bartlett, Duke 

Dyer J. Wootton under Edge, machine maker 


street, Grrosvenor square. 


tfodgson 
Pntwistle J.P. & J. H. Manley, Cateaton street, 
> Son, Basinghall street 
Fecudier J. Piccadilly, wine merchant (Dawson 
& Wrattislaw, Saville place, New Burlington 


warehousemen (Crate 


per 
Bva R. Duheld, maltster (Greave s, De rby 
Falshaw J. Waketield, grocer (Robinson 


treet, Portman square, chibd 
(Wilhiams, Dyer’s 


Fay J. Upper George s 
bed linen manutacturer 
buildings 

Ficher R. B. Southampton place, New road, wine 
merchant (Kdwards & Son, Castle street, Hol- 
bor 

Pletcher W. Goat mills, Cumberland, flag dresser 
Stecle and Son, Cockermouth 

Foster W. Liverpool, grocer (Garnett 

France W. Newtown, linen draper, (Bickerton, 
Shrewsbury 

Gotamon W. & Co. Austin friars, merchants (Swain 
& Co. Frederick's place 

Garrs W. Grassington, grocer (Alcock & Hall, 


Skipton 

Gaskill J.& J. Minorsies, merchants (Nind, Throg- 
iorton street 

Giiime, N. Denton, Kent, coal merchant (Abbott, 
Abchorch yard, Lombard street 

Goode J. Leicester, hosier (Leizh & Co, New 
Bridge street 

Gordon f Liverpool, merchant (Hackett, New 
court, Swithin’s lane 

Hall J. & W. R. Aspinall, Harp lane, Tc wer street, 
wine merchants (Bellamy, Angel court 

Hancock J. & I. Sheldon, Burslem, potters (Wrl- 
kinson, Newcastle under Lyme 

IJansen B. Liverpool, broker (Ascrojit 

Harker G, Shaftesbury place, straw hat manufac. 
turer (Magnall, Warwick square 

Harvey J. Stoughton, miller (Walker, jun. Ax- 
bridge 

Hatton 1. Warrington, butcher (Rowlinson 

ili W. B. Coventry, watch manulacturer (Min- 
ster 

Hobbes R. Stratford upon Avon, scrivener (Wyatt 

Hornsey M. York, wine merchant (Tarle 

Jackson A. West Leigh, Lancashire, shopkeeper 
(Fatwistie, Moochester 

Jackson J. Southwark, coal merchant (Bell & Bro- 
dricak, Bow courchyard 

Jacobs J & J Hayward, Woodbridge, merchants 
(J ACKSON 

Johnson FE. Whittlesey, Cambridge, farmer (Horton 
& Roarke, Cane court 

Tohnson T.B. Liverpool, printer (Statham & Foster 

Kay W. Barnard Cestle, Durham, woollen drapei 
Peace, Huddersfield 

Rent J. Abingdon, carrier (Graham 

Lancaster, J. Brompton, merchant (Rooke & Co. 
Coleman street 

Laudale J. Manchester, merchant (Halstead & 
Aiusworth 

Lawrence J. Honndsditeh, dr Aper (Knight & Free. 
nap, Basinghall street 


() bankrupts. 





{ Aug. 


Lawson J. Sheffield, mercer (Wheatley & Badger, 
Rotherham 

Lawson W. Whitby, silk mercer (Clarke & Belcher 

Loe J. Northampton, hatter (Jeys 

Lowe FE. Berkeley street, Clerkenwell, jewelle: 
(Charter, Printer street, Blacktriars 

Lowndes, f. Mitre court, Cheapside, warchous:. 
man (James, Bucklersbury 

Madden J. Lloyd's Coffee house, insurance broke; 
(Templer and Glyne, Burr street 

Massey J. Heaton Norris, Lancaster, grocer (Wal. 
ters, Stockport 

Mattingly W. & Co. Wantage, bankers (Beckett 

Meeson E. Aldermanbury (Slade & Jones, Gray's 
Inn square 

Mellor RK. Oldham, grocer (Johnson & Lonsdale, 
Manchester 

Molony M. City road, coach maker (Allen, Car- 
lisle street, Soho 

Moss IT. Blandford street, Manchester square, linen 
draper (Webster & Son, Queen street, Cheap. 
side 

Muncaster J. Lancaster, watchmaker (Baldwin & 
Thompson 

Newham W. Lynn, merchant (Jarvis 

Newman W. J. Norton, horse dealer (Griffiths & 
Co, Gloucester 

Nicholls J. Lynn, linendraper (King, Swaffham 

North T. Shettheld, merchant (‘timington & Wil- 
son 

Oake E. & M. Plymouth, milliners (Reardon & 
Co, Corbet court 

Oakley W. Stroud, trow owner (Clarke & Co. 
Chancery lane 

Ogden S. Keighley, scrivener (Robinson, Wake. 
field 

Oldring Hi. Sibton, Suffolk, tanner 
Mayhew, Saxmundham 

Oliphant J. & J. Saxon, Bucklersbury, merchants 
(Pullen, Fore street 

Oliver J. Lutterworth, cotton manufacturer (Bond, 
Leicester 

Pannell M. Hosier liane, leather dresser (Carter, 
Lord Mayoi’s Court Othce 

Pearce R. & A. Marrack, Penzance, merchants 
(Edmonds 

Phillpin W. Bread street, merchant (Mason, Bread 
street hill 

Pidgeon P. & W. Stock Exchange Coffee house, 
tavern keepeis (Alliston & Co. Freeman’ 
court 

Poole J. E. Newcastle upon Tyne, straw hat ma: 
nufacturer (Wilde, Warwick square 

Pope R. Cherhill, Wilts, maltster (Tilby, Devizes 

Vowis B. Tettenhall, maltster (Price, Wolver 
hampten 

Pryce E. Crown street, cheesemonger (Alliston & 
Co. Freeman’s court 

Purvis J. Bishopsgate street, cordwainer (Redit 
King’s road, Bedford row 

Ray J. Ratcliffe Layer, Middiesex, jeweller (Ri 
binson & Hine, Charter House square 

Redman J. Oxford street, grocer (Devey, Dorse! 
Street 

Richardson T. Neéwcastie upon Tyne, carpeate: 
(Bainbridge 

Richardson W. North Shields, ship owner (Bau 
bridge, South Shields 

Ritchie J. jun. Finsbury square, merchant (Pate! 
son, Old Bond street 

Ritchie W. Finsbury square, merchant (Patess0 
Old Bond street 

Roberts T. Alfreton, Derby, fellmonger (Kickare 

Robeits W, jun. Deal, merchant (Reeks & We! 
ster, Weliclose square 


(Rabett & 

















18i6.] 


ovinson S. Sculeoates, ship chandler (Anderson, 
Hull 

Scott J. Taylor's buildings, Chandos street, black- 
ing maker (Prichard & Draper, Essex strect 

Shepard S. Weilington, banker (Nock 

Shutt J. Paternoster row, tea dealer (Pownall & 

| Fairthorne, Copthall court 

simpson J. & J, Westmoreland, Liverpool, builders 
(Whitley 

Simson F. Globe 
Wapping 

Smith J. Sedgley, iron master 
hampton 

snith J. Manchester, tailor (ITewitt 

Sith R. Birmingham, water guiider 
lenple 

Spenser J. Belper, Derby, ail 
(Mousley and Mosley 

S:ewart W. Deptford, victualler (Parker, Grecn- 
wich 

S:one J. Blackwater, tailor (Parton, Walbrook 

Stott J. Manchester, butcher (Smith 

Tantum W. Derby, orange merchant 
Mosk y 

& G. Jarman, Fenehurch street, sail 

(Swain & Co. Frederick's 


street, cabinet maker (West, 


(Corser, Wolver- 


(Blandtord, 


manufacturer 


(Mousley & 


Tayler G. 
cloth merehants 
place 

Febay E. Hastings, ironmonger (Wilson, Devon- 
shiie street 

Tennant G. Wapping str. ship chandler 
& Glynes, Burr str. 


(Templer 


Tidbury K. Woodtord Mills, 


Dividends. 91 


Thomson J. Broad street buildings, merchant (Noy 
& Hardetone, Mincing lane 


Thomson J. & Co. Billiter lane, ship brokers (Pa- 


terson, Old Bond strect 

Northempton, 
maoufacturer (Allen, Higham Ferrers 

Tozer W. Crediton, saddler (Pring 

Trotter D. Bishop'Wearmouth mast maker (thinde 

Ven J. Witheridge, farmer (Berry, Crediton 

Waiker S. Mark lane, ship broker (Gaines, Caro- 
line street, Bedford square 

Ward D. & S. Smith, Liverpool, 
dealers (Gurithith & Hinde 

Watson $s, Foggethorpe, corn dealer (Lockwood, 
jun, Easingwold 

Wheeldon T. Derby, iron founder 
Mosley 

White F. Mark lane, merchant 
court, Bishopsgate street 

Wight C. Birmingham, plater (Blandford, Temple 

Wight J. Birmingham, ink stand manufacturer 
(Webb & Tyndall 

Wills J. Keynsham, Somerset, victualler (Wingate, 
Bath 

Wilson J. Manchester, warehouseman (Hcsiop 

Wood G.& J Jackson, Broughton, calico printers 
(Hadfield, Manchester 

Wooller W. Elland, corn merchant (Williains, Red 
Lion square 

Yates T. K. & Co. Manchester, 
(Johnson and Lonsdale 


paye r 


earthenware 


(Mousley & 


(Day, White Tart 


calico priuters 








DIVIDENDS 


AFFLECK W. Berwick upon Tweed, grocer, Aug.3 
Anderson A. Philpot lane, merchant, July 13 
Andrews C. Burnham, Essex, butcher, July 20 
Ansley J.Star court, Bread street, merchant, Aug.6 
Arnall G. Birmingham, merchant, Aug. 1 
Atkinson T, Dorset street, Salisbury square, brick- 
layer, Aug 3 
Barker C. Hangingshaw, cotton manufacturer, 
Aug, it 
Sarues G. Ewell, carpenter, Aug 3 
Reasley R.G Austin friars, merchant, Aug. 10 
Paxter RK. Southwark, ironmonger, Aug. 3 
Reswick J. Levenhulme, whitster, Aug 16 
Bachford D. & R. Lombard street, lacemen, July 9 
Fotibol M. HL. Wood street, July 30 
Boutell T. Bury St. Edmund’s, tallow chandier, 
July 20 
Bowker J. Tarporley, stay maker, July 19 - 
Sozward, J. Worcester, grocer, Aug. 6. 
Kraser T. Oxted, carpenter, July 7 
biomer D. Threagueedle street, merchant, Aug. 6 
Proomhead W. Coventry stiect, linen draper, July 3 
Brown J. & A. Goldie, Deptiord, coal merchants, 
Aug. 3 
Brown S. & T. H. Scott, St. Mary hill, merchants, 
July 15 
Browne J. Sandford, Devon, farmer, Aug. 6. 
Burteushaw S. Brighton, hatter, July 20 
Carter J. & J, Rusby, Skinuer street, mangle ma. 
kers, Aug. 3 
we J. & J, Johnson, Birmingham, gun barrel 
makers, July 26 
Christian HW. & Co. College hill, merchants, Aug.10 
Clamp G. & J. Moore, Little Newport street, 
warehousemen, July 30 
—— H. Suowhill, merchant, July 27 
‘oar F Newmarket, druggist, July 9 
~ B. George street, Minories, merchant, July 
= ins T, Witney, blanket manufacturer, Aug. 13 
“oustable M. & J. Southwark, flour factors, Aug.10 


Ches] 


Cooke I. & D. Prince, 
July 20 

Cooke J. Gravesend, carpenter, July °7 

Corby J. Bengeo, Herts, carpenter, x 6 

Cox J. Liverpool, linen draper, July 29 

Cufi G. Leadenhall street, merchant, July 27 

Curtis G. Garden row, St. George’s fields, blaching 
menufacturer, July 23 

Del Campo M.Tokenhouse yard, merchant, July 11 

De Roche Rh, T. & Co. Lime street, merchants, 
Aug. 13 

Deschamps A. Howard’s place, Clerkenwell, engine 
turner, Aug. 6 

Dillicar W. Pickering, horse dealer, Aug. 2 

Downend §. Shefiield, grocer, July 29 

Dunster H. Bride court, Fleet street, scrivener,July 
20 

‘ikington J. Buckingham, grocer, July 20 

Elkins C. J. & V. May, Liverpool, hat manuutac- 
turers, Auc. 3 

Ellis J. Swinton street, Gray’s 
July ¢ 

Fayermen, ‘A T. Norwich, druggist, July 31 

Forbes F. Gieenwich, druggist, Aug. 13 

Foster J. New Malton, innkeeper, Aug, Le 

Fox R. Coningsby, draper, Aug. 6 

Freeman W. Lincoln, shopkeeper, Aug. 6 

Frost R. K. Launceston, maltster, July 20 

Gaisford T. East Grimstead, butcher, Aug. 5 

Gedge W. Angel court, wive merchant, Aug. 10 

Gilgrest B. Bow lane, soda water manufacturer, 
Nov. 5 

Glyde J. Chard, grocer, July 16 

Gordon A & C. Church street, Soho, tailors, July 
7 

Gore 8. V. Bishopsgate street haberdasher, July 30 

Greaves J. Fish street hill, jeather seller, Aug. 3 

Gresswell R. Burgh in the Marsh, shopkeeper 
Aug. ] 

Gyde R. Painswick, clothier, Aug. 5 

Gyde T. Painswick, clothier, Aug. 5 


Coleman street, merchants, 


Inn lane, scavenger, 
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Oswin B. Upper Norton street, insurance broke; 
Aug.<4 

G. Edg» 
Payne J. W. H. Warwick square, printer, Aug, 1 
Wappin July 10 

Potts J. & Co. Coleman 


Potts R. Core uw street, 


are road, coal merchant, July e 


Y builder. 
trect, merchants, Aug, ¢ 
merchant, Aug. 6 


ston J. & TP. Brook street, Hoiborn, hardwar 
rit Aug. 13 

Price R. & W. Cross, Bristol, merchants, Aug. 6 
"rite ard P Eile stnere, SCrivei 


| er, Aug. 13 
Read A. Lower Grosvenor street, coffee-hous 


Cioss street, Hatton Garden, 


— 
o 
. 


Ciihs 
‘ ; ? , 

tecve W. Claphain, coach master, July 30 

Revis T. Cambnoge, lace merchant, Aug. 13 


” 


chant, July 27 


ik lale F. Leeds, merchant, Nov. 12 
Ring J. | cooper, Aug. 3 

W. Loughborough, stationer, July 50 
| seli !. Beverly, victualler, Aug. 32 


é' 
Saint J. Lyminvton, iron tounder, Au 


Sandeman A, M. Lotibury, Scotch tector, Aug 

Suryeant B. Kingston upon Thames, carpenter, Ju} 
10 

Sawtell G. Bristol, merchant, July 10 


i, & Co. Leeds, bankers, Aug. 12 
hot W. Bowling 
VEDA r, duly 27 


Smith S. Depttord, baker, Jaly C0 


GTeehn sane, Clerkenwell, 5(C2 


Sinith PT. Austin friars, merchant, Aug. $ 
Sturtou ft. M. Stow o: e Wold, liguer merchant, | 
uly 27 
St is J.a bL. baker, Whitce » street, brewers, | 
Ma 
\ ' rect, ca muner, Aug. 10 | 


calico printer, July 23 


id eapee » Jury 30 


W ai }. n. Bes nd-ey. flour factor, Aug. o 
Warner H vv S, Selfe, B LO 


DIroncer, 


druggists, July AS 

July 27 

Watson I. Margaret stieet. bricklayer, Aug. 60 

» Littie St. Thomes Apostl: 
d, Great Winchester street 

rs, Aug. 3 


Whately W. Lawrenee Ponatney hill, merenani, 





— . . : A 
Vi Lineton hy p @aull, Qh Vr Sener, Aug. 15 ; 


ckenthorp, St.Swithin’s lane, | 

merchants, Aug. 3 

Back lane, Bethnall green, insuranc 
broker. July 20 

Wilson E. HY. Liverpool, 


; 7 
spirit merchant, Aug. 0 
. 
Witts R. Chatham place, merc! 


iant, Aug 6. 
Yates J. E. Shored:it« 1, pewterer, July 16 
factor, July 18 


brewel, 


. 
Biistol, corn 





Kharouwd G, Wantage, brewer, Aug. 6 
| Gdeij J}. Cam! 
B fr. Lincoln, 
trye horse dealer, July 10 
Aldgate, batter, Aug. 3 

\W. C. Stonehouse, merchant, Aug. bs 
th, wine merchant, July 27 

, linen draper, Aug. 10. 


isatler J. bb. Lilston, grocer, Aug. 0 


ridge, cabinet maker, July 30 


baker, July 24 
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( n J. Portsmorwth, ae chandier, July 50 

Carlen T. & W. Wils , Fenchurch street, coal fac- 
, Ry 2 

Carter S. Chie e, warehouseman, July 23 


Castell G. Eaton, grocer, July 23 
Caws iJ Lis 
Clay J. ltull 


Cicavet W as | 


ery ol, broker, July °° 


int. July 27 

Denmark street, St. Giles’, soap 

awe. 3 

uv court, Broad street, 
on thumber,corn tactor, Aug, 10 


mieiei 


( iif 
builder, July vo 


Cooke iN Bai 


Coo . Bary St Ed wuud’s, miller, Aug. 0 

( Opes ? AL \) fe miiller, Aug. 0 

Cowell M. & LT. Cater, Bow, brewers, July 20 
Craike E. & Co. Suuthwark, potatoe merchants, 


July 

. Lleretord, 
Jun 
uly 30 


coal merehant, July 27 
Church couit, Clement's 


Crompton } 
Cullimore lL. & J. 
lane, bioxcis, J 
Cutting JI P 
Davenpoit J. S! 
Dawson A. bath, w 


ylorda, miler, Aug. 5S 

ugh. bucks, butcher, July 23 
ecl chair maker, July 16 
De Roche KR. i. © Co. Lime street, merchants, 

July ‘wA 

Dorman J. Biierord, innkeeper, July 20 

Downs B. Mausield, mnkeeper, Aug. 10 

Fdwards Bo Coons cy, merchant, Jaly 30 

Elhot, J. Wayes, ovsttster, Aug. 10 

Emery J. Bedtord, grocer, July 27 
Faikner F. Mariow, fie: ra, farmer, July °7 


Fermor H, bast Woo v, tarmer, Aug. 6 
Gaspard E. George sticet, Minories, merchant,July 


23 
German R. Plymouth Dock, mercer, Ang. 6 
Gibbons T.& Co. Wolverhanpton, bankers, July °7 
Goujon S. Newgate traw hat manufacturer, 
Aug. 3 
Gower T, Wethersfield, maltster, July 16 
Graham T. Carlisle, spirit merchant, Aug. 3 
Cray EW. Alton, banker, Aug. O 
Greaves P, Chorley cotton manufacturer, 
T. Liverpool, grocer, July 2v 
Hammond G. Glamtord Briggs, merchant, July 2 
} bury J. Shoreditch, distiller, Aug. 10 
Harrison J. Mauch July 30 


Strcet.s 


July 2 
iu 


25 


ester, plumber, 


Hayes © & J. Old Jewry, merchants, July 27 
Iiipsins T. Hillingdon, plate glass manufacturer, 
July 27 


_. -— = 
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Prices oF Canal anid Dock: I roperly, VCs 


Turner R. Faversham, miller, 


‘ ‘ 
JV 
Honychurch T, Bristol, carpenter, July 16 
Jac kson W. Clements avai , ne rehi Aug, 
Kershaw W. Halises, merchant, Sai: y 20 


Lawiinson P. Manchester, muslin manufacturer, 
Aug. 3 

Leigh J. P. Bishopsgate street, broser, July 30 

Mac Camley P. Liverpool, July 16 

Mandalil J. Bedford street, Covent Garden, sii! 
mercer, Aug. 6 

Marin C. Aberllunvey innkeeper, July 27 

Mason J. Little Thorock, hay dealer, July 30 

Masterman J. Hatton Garden, music seller, A ug.da 

Mo:ley T. Uttoxeter, joiner, Aug. 10 

Nelmes W. Croft, tarimer, Aug. 10 

Noiris T. Vreeman’s court, merchant, July 27 

Palmer J. Piccadilly, July 27 

Pearce W. Liverpool, merchant, July 30 

Linnock T. D. Cheeseliii, ifauts, tapler, 
i | 

Pocock J, Sidmonton, Hants, farmer, Jaly °3 

Ridley G. Tenbury, Worcester, wenieeare A lp 

Rivers M. New Aliestord, maltster, July 23 

Scott W. Pall Mall, tailor, July 3) 

Scott W. Portsinouth, wine merchant, July 50 

Selway J. jun. Wells, tallow chandler, July 16 

Soper J. Tunbridge Weils, inakceper, Aug, 3 

Spencer E. Wells, victualier, Aug. 3 

Stanbrough W. jun. Woking, mealinan, July 16 

Steel J. Liverpool, druggist, Aug. 3 

Stevens K. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
July 2u 

Stuckey. W Fleet strect, vintner, July 30 

Stunt I. Sheerness, baker, Aug. 10 

JVaylor J.sen Old street, pasteboard manufacture: 
Aug. 10 

Jolson J. Brighouse, York, grocer, July 30 

Trussier G, 
July 20 


merciant, 


tuilor, 


wools July 


linen drapes 


Fashion street, Spitultields, silk printes 

July ou 

Walker J. Altrick, Worcester, 
Aug, 0 

Warrington T. Portsmouth, grocer, Jaly 25 

Whation J. W. Loughborough, serivener, July 20 

Williains T. Derby, brass founder, July 20 

Wilsoa J. Manchester, grocer, Aug. 3 

Wovidridge J. jun. Plaistow, grocer, July 30 

Young Db. A. T. Water lane, carpenter, July 30 

bani: r. ee piace, cow keeper, Aug. 10 


timber merchant 


—— — os 
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Prices of Canal Shures, &e. om the Month of July, ISG, at the Office 
of Air. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


\Div. ; 

“per 

\4an.} Per share. 
: CANALS, fe 8 
Croydon gw 6 wl oe Al, 
Ellesmere and Chester .|4 0 70l. 
Grand Junction © © of — 1120l.a 1152. 
Grand Union . . . | — 35/, 
Grand Surrey i«* «= oom 53l, 
ie and Avon . hl — 111. 

Hames and Medway .| — 10/. 

Worcester & Birmingham; — 231, 
| DOCKS. 
“ast India . 2. 2 6. el? (O 1371. 
a . ‘ ¢ e e 5 0 72l. 
“estindia. . . « 9 0147/.a 1451. 


BRIDGES. 








nti ae. 85/, paid 4) — 40/. 
Strand , 1001. paid . | — 171. 
Nitto, Mew Annuities «| — | 2/, prem, 

isha! !, 1002, paid. of — 651, 





| 
t 


| 





Div. 
per | 
Ann, 
WATER-WORKS. a 
East London . . . #2 O 55l.a58l. 
Grand Junction . . «| — J] 23/.105, 
BOM. «sw «ss SS 31/. 
Portsmouth & Farlington} — 92/. 
West Middlesex .. . 21, 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Albion . . 2... i = 36!. 

| Globe . 2. . « « 4610} = 106/, 
aaa ee Ql, Qs. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Surrey Institution. . .| — | 10/. 10s. 
Auction Mart. . . J — 195. 
London Flour Company| — | 17. 105. 
Gas Light & Coke Comp.) — | Parai/. dis. 








JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent ond Broker. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE cold wet weather throughout the whole of the last month, with the uncommon 
backward state of vegetation, has given a gloomy appearance to the country. The labours 
ofthe field have for many ‘days been nearly suspended in consequence of the continued 
rains. The miry state of the arable lands has rendered them unfit for cultivation, whereby 
the business of the farm has been greatly impeded and thrown out of season. Many of the 
accustomed operations must be dispensed with, or done not in a husbandmanlike manner. 
There is a great crop of corn and grass upon the land, but the cold wet weather prevents the 
frst from coming kindly into ear, and the latter from being made into hay. With the most 
favourable change the harvest must be very late, as great breadthsin the Northern and Mid- 
land counties are not yetinfullear. The vegetation in those districts is full one month later 
than on an average of years; onthe 21st of July, the elder tree is but beginning to flower ; 
the hawthorn blossom is scarcely fallen from the hedges, and gooseberries and currants are 
but just beginning to change to a ripening colour. 

The young wheats have withstood this extreme cold wet season better than any other corn 
plant, the crop on the average is very large, which may be more liable to risk in a late harvest. 

Barley upon the lightand loamy soils isavery bulky crop, but upon the more tenacious 
lands it will not beable to push the ear out of the hose. 

Oats are very indifferent upon low and strong lands, great breadths are not yet in bell, 

Beans are a very large crop, free from the fly or blast, but pod slowly. 

Pease have run out to a large halm, blossom much, but pod unkindly. 

Clover, Tares, Lucern, and all the soiling tribe have yielded a very large crop. 

Turnips upan clean, well cultivated fallows, are in the most promising state, but upon 
foul lands the weeds greatly predominate, 

The pastures abound with grass, but from the unkind weather the cattle do not thrive so 
well as when their food is shorter, and the season more moderate. 

Hops and Apples will bea very partial crop. 


Corn ExcuHanGE, Jury 22.—Wheat, foreign, 52s, to §4s.-—Do. English, 58s. to 90s. 
Rye, 30s. to 38s,—Barley, 25s to 35s.—Malt, 498s, to 55s,—Oats, 19s. to 33s.—Fine Flour, 
"0s. to 758.3 Seconds, 65s. to 70s. 

SmirHrigeLD Market, Juty 26.—Beef, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d.—Mutton, 4s. to 5s.—-Lamb, 
4s. to 6s.— Veal, 4s. 4d. to 6s.—Pork, 3s. 8d. to 4s, $d. per stone of 8 lbs. 

Hay, 3l. 10s. to 5]. 15s.—Straw, 11. 15s, to 21. 15s,—Clover, 41. 10s. to 71. 

Hops, New Pockets. — Kent, 61. to gl. 9s.—Sussex, 5]. 15s, to $l. Os.—Essex, 6], 10s. 
to y!.—Farnham, 101. Os. to 161. 








> mama 
Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ende« 
July 20, 1816. 
































MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 
Districts. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
j @&ae €e 2d & i &s® ata Be 
ist Essex, 73 «O60 «6019? «628 OO Middlesex, {78 3j/———30 3/¢8 9 
-—— Kent, 760 4}-——}31 8i26 60 Surrey, 78 836 0382 o?7 6 
—— Sussex, 7 «= \I-——e8COOT OS Hertford, 74 cls 030 O25 °C 
ed Suffolk, g0 yl———|29_ 10/26_o Bedford, T+ 4|-——lo7 10284 
— Cambridge, {70 &}—-——/25 11/20 oO Huntingdon, |74 | ———l2a oj20 Io 
3d Norfolk, 75 O58 1Q:2b 4/21 4+ Northampton, |70 aaa ces 10/22 3 
#th Lincoln, 70 3H7 = (O/°8 e|19 7 Rutland, 1 0; ———| 30 an 
— York, 71 «#600193 «82g salzo.s*g Leicester, 71 4136 G2 4ic2 9) 
Sth Durham, \7 2h | lo5 2 Nottingham, |73 6)40 0:2 6j23 3 
—~—Northumh, (75 5/60 050 O86 5 Derby, 75 4}--——|—~—1¢7, 9 
6th Cumberland, (68 6)38 10/93. 7igt 3 Statiord, (3 4| ase to e s 
—— Westmorland, [74 28 0/27 eles 1 Salop, 7 043 a - «3 
7th Lancaster, 7: 0 — 22 a Hereford, 75 7/33 Gloy 8/22 5) 
~— Chester, 67 10 — Worcester, 70 «69/37 «4:30 SleG 2 
8: Flint, 67  &}———-|31 11} Warwick, 71 a O24 84+ 
—~— Denbdigh, 69 4/-———/°8 Oj)17 4 Wiits, 72 Si-—-—/32 41636 
—— Anzlesea, 68 Oj ——--(98 O13 6 3erks, 7S 3|——— 300 («OkB 
-~— Carnarvon, (74 8|—~——jes ollg 4 Oxtord, <p: samme in Oct 4 
~—— Merioneth, 72 ¢@ ———|33 0/18 6 Bucks, 70 1} ———- 3 slo 10 
Oth Cardigan, \O+ Qi—-—-—|26 O16 O Brecon, 18 129 g|14 4 
—— Pembroke, cee | —=-422 10|-——— Montgomery, }6Q9 1 rm gsc eet 
—— Carmarthen, [60 8 ———|/52 O15 6 Radnor, 79) Gj———!07 = tlg 8 
—— Glamorgan, 75 Oj|———|3% aleo 0 
lth Gloucester, 71 3}———!30 3/¢5 10 
—— Somerset, Bl —~—— 29 TE AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
—— Monmouth, 84 7j———)|40 0;—--- WALES. 
Lith Devon, 8 3{--———| 32 4 4 1737} 4001)°O8! $@ 5 
—— Cornwall, 86 = Tf——-—}33 Og Y | 
l2tit Dorset, 177 3} ———--139 31 —~-- 
“m= Lfants, [76 wei B 7124 
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Wi PELOROGLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1816. 


D> ae yf suphical Instrument taker, 38, lavistock-st. Covent-Garden 


NN ——————— 


Barometitcal Pressure. ‘Temperature. 
1) Wind, Max. Miin. {| Mean. Max |Min. Mean. 
i 











‘ as ain: 

j ! 
| 2979 | AQ’7gQ | Ig"79 65 | 45 ! 55 Fair 
S1 | 29°5 9°60 64 | 46 55 | Fair 
30°05 | 3005 + 30°05 64 | 47 5.1 | Fair 
ae 33 | 30°13 63 | 48 ! 55.1 Rain 
S | 9 10°10 64 | 17 | 55.1 | Fair 
} [ 75 »9 55 } 29°65 63 | 45 | of Rain 
. N ] 290°S2 | 29°SO ! 2Q°Sl 63 | 43 | 33 ' Rain 
N | 29°86 | 29°82 | 29°84 Gl) 43) 52 | Rain 








l 

N | »9°SS | 29°77 } 29°83 62 t 1 51.5 Rain 
Ee | 9 51 | 39! 55 Rain 
POSS | Ig*S8 | »9°SS 60 4() | 50 Rain 
Y V 9Q°RS S44 29°86 6) ce 1 SI | Rain 
\\ 9°70 | 29°70 19°70 62 1 | 51.5 Rain 
68 OH4 10°6H O33 12 | $2.3 Rain 
VN 19°58 | 29°58 | 29°58 60 | 40 ; 50 Rain , | 
N 29°60 | 29°60 | 29°60 60 | 40 | 50 Rain | 
N 1Q°SO 1Q7 4 99°77 61 | 40 50.5 Rain : 
N W 29°95 12995 | 20°95 63 | 41 »2 / Rain 
N W 20°80 | 29*KU 19°80 61 2 $1.5 Rain 
W 29°07 ) 65 \Q°H7 Oo 12 51 Rain 
W 29°60 | 29°67 | 29°68 61 | 43 | 52 Rain 

| 45 Rain 

S W 99°47 | 29°39 | 29°93 63 | 51 | 357 Rain 
SW 29°57 | 29°46 } 29°52 64 | 52 | 58 Rain 





62 an: 





Bs S | 2 wer. »g 7 5 $0 3 67.5 Fair 
SM 29°76 | 29°76 | 29°76 65 | 44 1 54.5 Rain 
SW 99°77 | 29°77 | 29°77 65 | 45 | 55 Rain | 
S Ww 99°59 | 90°58 | 20 58 683 16 57 Rain 
SW 29°58 1 99°56 | 29°57 67 \47 | @ Rain 
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RESULTS OF THE MONTH. 





trical pressure. . 29,82 | Mean temperature ees + « CRY 
‘16 ; 4 4 : wind at \V | \Iaximum, sO - “ " a “ wind ats 


17. . . . WindatSW | Mmimum, 42... . . windat SW 
LING WINDS—N 2—NE 4—E 4—SE 3—S 1—SW 6—W 6—NW 4 
Mean Bar, Pres. Mean Temp. 
on the 25th of June, to the }) onthe 3d of July.  2y°87 54°3 
on tl 1, tothe & on the oth . « eo. 5 29°75 51°9 
i dt} } on the 17th oe «= 29°71 51°37 
On 0 I>th, to the <3 on tne 2-4tn a oe 29 62 58 


numerous enquiries relative to the best channel for transmitting the New 
Ireland and Foreign countries, we beg leave to state that it is*regu- 


: 1) imune in all parts of Europe at Two Guineas per 3 One 
\ i StMMS(CTIS 101 ali pares Ol UTC pe cal WoO sUINCAS per annum, or ai 
‘ rcers are given, and payment made 
F 1) e Cer T j | . 
STIN, ( ral Post Office, London, for Ireland. 


wir, General Post Office, for France, Germany, and Holland. 

LtiaM SerJeant, General Post Office, for the Countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and tor Portugal and the Brazils. 

1, General Post Office, for the West Indies, Bahama, Madeisa, Ber- 


y, of the East India House, for the Cape of Good Hope, and all parts of India. 





.e stirce?, London. 





